Why  Super-Sure-Grip  does  more  work, 
keeps  tire  costs  low— 

EXCLUSIVE,  RULER-STRAIGHT  LUGS, 

coming  closer  together  at  shoulders 
(A),  take  a  “wedge-in”  bite  that 
firms  loose  soil— gives  “the  greatest  ^ 
pull  on  earth!” 

O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R  helps  ruler- .  \ 
j/ra/g/if  lugs  bite  deeper, pull  better!  \  ' 

LONG,  EVEN  WEAR  -  ruler-straight  \ 
lugs  work  evenly  against  soil,  roll  V 
smoothly  on  road  —  and  so  wear  A 
slowly  and  evenly! 

RE-LUGGING  SAVINGS  -  vastly 
stronger  body  keeps  Super-Sure- 
Grip  fit  to  re-lug  or  retread  —  and 
re-use. 


HAULING  HEAVY  LOADS  UP  FROST-HARD  SLOPES 
takes  every  bit  of  grip  a  tire  has— and  then  some!  The  “and 
then  some”  is  what  you  get  plenty  of  in  Super-Sure-Grip! 
World-famous  extra  features,  like  ruler-straight  lugs  with 
“wedge-in”  action,  give  you  the  extra  pulling  power  to 
soften  up  tough  jobs  —  to  save  gas,  time  and  toil  on  every 
job.  That's  why  survey  after  survey  shows  that,  regardless 
of  price  — 

MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR  TRACTOR  TIRES 
THAN  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  PUT  TOGETHER! 


looV  for  this  sign;  there's  a 
Goodyear  dealer  near  you. 


Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Dept.,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


eii»«r-Sure-Grip— T.  M.  The  Goody^r  Tire  e  Rubber  Cump’Any.  Akron,  Ohio 


NOW~up  to  20%  MORS  POSH  and  POU  power 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL  300  Utility  tractor 


PLUS  FARM-EASY  FEATURES 

FOUND  IN  NO  OTHER  UTILITY  TRACTOR! 


NEW  FAST-HITCH  for  Back  .  .  . 
HITCH!  .  .  .  and  Go  implement 
hook-up  .  .  .  fact  job  sv/itch. 


A 


NEW  HYDRA-TOUCH  for  "live” 
2-way  hydraulic  implement  control 
— most  useful  system  ever  built! 


NEW  TORQUE  AMPLIFIER  gives 
two  speeds  in  each  gear,  10  speeds 
forward  .  .  .  increases  pull-power 
up  to  45%  on  the  go! 

See  your  IH  dealer,  today!  Get  proof  that 
the  International  300  Utility  out-performs, 
out-saves,  out-values  them  all.  Get  your 
300  now!  Let  it  pay  for  itself  in  use  under 
the  IH  Income  Purchase  Plan  of  Buying. 

INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm 
Equipment  and  Farmoll  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and 
Power  Units  .  .  .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  III. 


Slam  the  300  Utility  with  loader  into  hard-packed  manure 
or  any  other  material  to  cram  the  fork  or  bucket  full 
when  others  can’t!  Lift  and  load  big  "bites”  when  poor 
footing  stalls  lighter  utility  tractors.  Feel  the  sure¬ 
footed  traction  that  comes  from  teaming  39  pull  or  push 
horsepower  with  up  to  1,000 pounds  more  built-in  strength. 
See  how  it  helps  this  easy-handling  tractor  out-work 
them  all! 

This  traction-gaining  strength  isn’t  just  hung  on! 
It’s  all  "muscle”!  Stronger  chassis,  axles  and  power 
train  mean  lower  upkeep  and  longer  life! 

Then  feel  the  "never-quit”  power  of  the  42.8  belt  hp 
engine!  See  how  Fast-Hitch,  Hydra-Touch,  Torque 
Amplifier,  and  completely  independent  pto  help  you 
step  up  daily  work  output.  With  the  full  line  of  McCor¬ 
mick®  equipment,  it’s  the  most  useful  utility  tractor 
ever  built! 


Send  for 
FREE 
catalog 


Inlemationol  Harvester  Company 
P.O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  FQ-1 2,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 
Send  for  FREE  catalog  that  tells  how  the  new 
International  300  Utility  outperforms  all  other 
all-duty  tractors  oil  ways! 

Name _ Q  Student 


Post  Office- 
I  form _ 


-acres.  Principal  crops- 


My  IH  dealer  is_ 


I 

! 


now  SHlR  RASEloo^^ 

over 


^Mjif^f^^^^engineers  make 
^creuork  for  two  by  analyzing 
crops,  soil,  terrain,  w  eather,  water 


youh  money^ 


i  etf^iheetecf -fo  [ 
yjm  neecfs/  f 


and  labor  supply  . . .  evert  m  y 
so-called  net  climates  Sli UREASE 
will  bring  bigger,  guaranteed 
returns  on  your  farm  investment ! 


SHUR-itANE  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS,  D«pt.  FQ-51  TRACE  mark 

\^l  .  Food  Machinery  A  Chvmical  Corp.,  Box  145,  Son  JoM  1,  Calif  oniia 

Send  free  informative  literature  as  checked  :  — farmer  — equipment  dealer 
y  ^  Q  corn  □  fall  irrigation  □  vegetables  and  — student  — cty.  agt.  or  teacher 

□  cotton  □  orchards  commercial  My  regular  implement  dealer  is: 

□  grains  □  supplemental  truck  crops  _ 

^  /  D  general  irrigation  □  profits  "*"• 

^  -  •  *  □  pasture □  fertilizer  □  financing  - 

IName _ mmGATi 

Address _ County _ 

If  in  one  of  14  Southeastern  states,  send  to  Florida  Div„  Lakeland,  Fla. 

Farm  Quarterly.  Vol.  Ten.  No.  Four.  Editorial.  Circulation  and  Executive  Offices.  22  East  12th  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Published  quarterly  by  F.  W  W.  Publishing  Corp.  Subscription 
price  50c  a  copy;  $2.00  for  one  year;  $3.50  for  two  years:  $5.00  for  three  years  Add  $10  0  per  vear  extra  for  rates  outside  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Entered  as  second  class  mattei 

at  the  Post  Office.  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879.  (Title  Reg.  U  S.  Pat.  Off  1 


New  Idea  95  hu.  No.  17— biggest  and  brawniest  of  all  ground-driven  spreaders 

How  to  turn  pride  into  pr  ofits 


It  sets  a  man  up  to  own  possessions 
that  are  admittecllv  the  finest  of 
their  kind.  Such  as  the  sleek  new 
liardtop  in  his  dri\eway.  Or  the 
New  Idea  Spreader  so  easily  iden¬ 
tifiable  across  his  fields. 

Mor  e  for  yon  r  money 

But  pride  of  possession  has  a  pur¬ 
pose,  too.  The  farmer  who  oper¬ 
ates  a  New  Idea  Spreader  does  so 
with  the  certainty  that  it  will  re¬ 
turn  him  more  on  his  investment 
at  trade-in  time  than  any  other 
spreader  he  could  buy. 

No  Johnnv-come-lately  owns 
such  a  reputation.  New  Idea  built 
the  first  “widespread”  manure 
spreader  two  generations  ago.  It 
has  sold  more  spreaders  to  more 
farmers  for  more  \ears  than  any 


other  maker  . .  .  changing,  improv¬ 
ing,  perfecting  year  after  year. 

Stronger  than  need  he 

Today’s  No.  17  New  Idea  Spreader 
is  the  finest  in  56  years.  It  is  engi¬ 
neered  stronger  than  need  be  to 
take  more  punishment  than  vou  11 
ever  give  it,  even  under  the  shocks 
of  modern  mechanical  loading. 

Its  big  pine  box  is  Penta-treated 
against  rotting.  Its  full-length  steel 
flares  provide  extra  protection.  Its 
oversize  tires  give  better  flotation. 
Its  slanted  rear  arch  prevents  plug¬ 
ging  and  leaxes  extra  swing  r(X)m 
for  the  loader  bucket. 

Pays  for  itself 

It  pays  to  operate  a  machine 
that  loads  quickly,  shreds  finely. 


spreads  wide  and  evenly,  maneu- 
xers  handily.  It’s  wise  to  own  a 
machine  so  rugged  it  will  perform 
like  new,  years  after  it  has  paid 
for  itself  in  service. 

And  trade-in  time  brinijs  final 
proof  of  your  foresight  in  selecting 
New  Idea:  top  prices  at  farm  sales, 
top  allowances  on  new  mcxlels. 

For  every  size  far  m 

In  addition  to  the  No.  17,  your  com- 
munitx  New  Idea  dealer  has  three 
other  manure  spreaders  in  a  line 
powered  and  sized  for  every  farm 
operation.  See  him  for  first-hand  in¬ 
formation.  Or  write  us  for  detailed, 
illustrated  literature.  The  facts,  we 
are  sure,  will  convince  you  that 
a  New  Idelx  is  good  for  your  pride 
.  .  .  and  your  profits,  too. 


N£w  Idea  F  arm  Equipment  Co.,  Division  of  AVCO  Distributing  Corp.,  Dept.  1650,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
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*  *  *  Great  are  the  rewardt  of  a  good  harveat.  Reward*  in  the 
conrforti  of  your  farm  . .  .  the  security  of  your  future.  To  this  end, 
the  men  and  resource*  of  DeKalb  are  dedicated.  From  the 
tush  fieids  of  DeKalb  research,  have  already  come  many  varieties  of 
hybrid  seed  com,  many  strains  of  Chix.  Now  DeKalb 
announces  new  Hybrid  Grain  Sor(hum.  And  other  discoveries  will 

soon  be  ftowinc  from  DeKalb  to  make  your  harvest  even  more 
bountiful  — better  products  that  mean  better  living  for  you! 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 

A  OmMmih  IbW  Cbtm,  ObICbII^  CIMb  A  Ormtn 


with  its 

Vast  Research  Facilities 
Produces  These  Better 
Products  for  Your 
Better  Living 


pemm 


CHIX  1 

CWix, 

mtrybYstom 


linq^Mcom' 


Over  70  quick-attached  mounted  implements... and  11  Ford  Tractor  models 


Moldboard  Plows 
1,  2,  and  3  bottoms 


Tandem  Disc  Harrows  Bush  and  Bog  Harrow 


Disc  Plows 


Subsoiler 


Mounted  Side 

Delivery  Rake 


Planters 


Rear  Attached  Mowers 


Field  Cultivator 


Rotary  Cutter 


Adjustable  Rear  Blades  Reversible  Scoop 


Crane 


Cordwood  Saw 


...and 

MANY 

MORE 


TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DIVISION 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY  •  BIRMINGHAM,  MICHIGAN 


GETS  MORE  DONE. ..AT  LOWER  COST 


■ 

mi 

Fi 

Surge  Milker  Unit 

DOWN 

and  up  to  24  months  to  pay! 


1956  is  a  wonderfully  good  year  to 
switch  to  fast,  clean,  safe  Surge 
Milking  ...  to  time-proved  TUG  & 
PULL  Surge  Milking. 

Thinking  about  a  pipeline?  Surge 
Parlor  Stalls  .  .  .  Parlor  Pipelines  .  .  . 
Stanchion  Pipelines  . .  .  everything  . . . 
is  sold  on  easy  terms,  a  low  down 
payment,  and  up  to  24  months  to  pay. 

Remember  well  —  no  matter  what 
kind  of  Surge  Milker  you  select,  you 
are  sure  of  genuine  Surge  TUG  &  PULL 
milking  and  Organized  Surge  Service. 


Copyright  1956  BABSON  BROS.  Co. 


^Kight  is  reserved  to  withdraw  this  pro|uiaition  at  any  time. 

BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

2843  W.  19th  St.  •  Chicago  23,  III. 

ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON 
KANSAS  CITY  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  SACRAMENTO 
SEATTLE  •  SYRACUSE  •  TORONTO 


Hold  Tight! 

Get  a  Better  Grip  on 
Your  Work  with  PRDTD 
Professional-Quality 


TheFarm 


Winter,  1956,  Volume  10,  No.  4 


QUARTERLY, 


Pliers 


Sensational 
■‘Multiplier” 
multiplies  your 
gripping  power 
10  times! 


There’s  no  substitute  for  the  right 
plier  when  you  need  it.  Choose  ex¬ 
actly  the  ones  you  need  from  the  huge 
PROTO  line  —  standards,  midgets, 
side  cutters,  end, nippers,  slip- joint 
and  special  purpose  pliers— all  made 
from  fine  steels.  You’ll  get  powerful 
leverage,  and  comfortable,  positive- 
grip  handles.  Buy  the  ones  you  need 
from  your  PROTO  Dealer!  Send  10^ 
for  catalog  of  entire  line  to 
PLDMB  TOOL  COMPANY 
2266Q  Santa  Fe  Ave., 

Los  Angeles  54,  Calif. 


Try  Comfortable  PROTO 
Plier  Grips 


E»tm  Fietiry.  iMntiwi.  N.  T.  •  CmmIhii  FKtMy.  loiidN.  Out. 
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says  U.  5.  Alderman, 

4,000~acre  farmer  of  Dayton,  Oregon 


"EATON  2-SPEEDS  ASSURE 
US  GREATER  PROFIT  from 
our  700-acre  potato  field,” 
says  Mr.  Alderman. 


KEEPS  MOVING  HERE -“With  the  Eaton  2-Spped 
Axle’s  low-gear  range.”  says  Mr.  .Mderman.  “our 
Ford  trucks  move  along  in  the  fields  at  a  steady 
pace  while  workers  loail.  Extra  pulling  power  keeps 
the  wheels  rolling  in  soft  ground.” 


ON  OI  R  4.000  ACRES  we  grow  potatoes,  strawber¬ 
ries.  pole  beans,  bush  beans,  sweet  corn,  grain, 
hay  and  fruit — and  we  raise  white-faced  Herefords.” 
Mr.  Alderman  says.  ‘‘Our  hauling  work  is  cut  out  for 
us.  But  we  get  it  done,  thanks  to  our  sturdy  Ford 
trucks  equipped  with  Eaton  2-Speed  Axles!  We  drive 
our  trucks  right  into  the  fields  for  loading.  Even  w  hen 
hauling  heavy  loads  of  potatoes  out  of  soft,  freshly 
dug  fields,  the  Eaton’s  low-range  gears  provide  the 
pulling  power  to  get  us  through  every  time — no 
bogging  down.  And  we  move  the  trucks  along 
smoothly  at  loading  speed  without  time-consuming 
stops  and  starts. 

“When  we  hit  the  highways,  those  Eaton  high- 
range  gears  enable  us  to  make  legal  speeds  easily. 
From  ten  years’  experience  with  Eaton  2-Speeds,  we 
know  they  help  us  save  gasoline  and  valuable  work¬ 
ing  time.  And  they  cut  down  maintenance  costs,  too. 
We’re  really  sold  on  them.” 

PROJECT 

ADEQUATE  ROADS; 
America  has 

Support  the  better- 
roa<i;>  sponsors  in 
your  slate. 


SAVES  TIME  HERE-“On 

the  road,  Eaton’s  high- 
range  gears  provide  the 
speed  it  takes  to  save 
time.”  Mr.  Alderman  con¬ 
tinues.  “.\nd  we  make 
legal  speeds  at  lower  en¬ 
gine  r.p.m.— so  engine 
wear  is  reduced.” 


“THE  EATON  AXLE  DOES  A  RE¬ 
MARKABLE  JOB  for  farmers  who 
want  a  powerful  low-speed  truck 
for  off-the-road  hauling  and  an 
economical  high-speed  truck  for 
the  highway.”  says  Gilbert  Tilbury 
of  Gilbert  Tilbury  Company,  Ford 
Dealers.  McMinnville.  Oregon. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  farm  trucks 
we  sell  are  equipped  with  Eaton 
2-Speed  .Axles.”  (Ask  your  truck 
dealer  for  a  demonstration.) 


EATON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


MORE  THAN  2  MILLION  EATON  AXLES  IN  TRUCKS  TODAY 


Whatever  Your  Cattle  Feeding  Setup 


WAYNE 

CATTLE 

FEEDS 


More  and  more  result-minded  cattle  feeders  are  selecting  specific 
feeding  programs  to  meet  their  needs  .  .  .  The  complete  line  of  Wayne 
Cattle  Feeds  makes  this  easy  and  practical.  For  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  you,  too,  can  depend  on  Wayne.  Check  your  needs  now! 


HEAVY  GRAIN  FEEDING  HIGH  ROUGHAGE  RATIONS 


Feed  Wayne  Sweet  Mix.  This  top  quaUty  protein  sup¬ 
plement  helps  produce  maximum  gains  and  high  degree 
of  finish.  Ideal  for  show  cattle,  breeding  herds  and  club 
calves.  Extra  high  level  of  Vitamin  A  .  .  .  plus  special 
mineral  balance. 


GOOD  QUAUTY  ROUGHAGE 

Feed  Wayne  Beef  Balancer.  Economical  blend  of  pro¬ 
tein  ingredients,  including  urea,  for  fattening  cattle 
being  fed  good  quality  roughage.  The  protein  in  Wayne 
Beef  Balancer  does  a  good  job  of  balancing  farm 
grains,  too. 


HIGH  MOLASSES 

Feed  Wayne  Sugarine  ‘‘22"  Beefmaker.  High  molasses, 
medium  protein  .  .  .  mineral-fortified.  Feed  Wayne  ”22” 
Beefmaker  to  cattle  on  full  feed  of  grain,  pasture, 
legume  silage  or  anywhere  a  high  molasses,  medium 
protein  supplement  is  needed. 


Feed  Wayne  Roughage  Supplement  "A".  Highly 
fortified.  Contains  unidentified  factors  to  increase 
rumen  bacteria  activity  and  break  down  roughages  for 
better  utilization.  Ideal  for  use  with  poor  quality 
roughages.  Extra  Vitamin  A,  protein,  energy  sources, 
minerals  and  trace  minerals.  Fits  into  wintering  rations. 

FOR  CALVES 

Wayne  Caifnip  (milk  replacer),  Wayne  Calf  Starter  and 
Wayne  Calf  Supplement  meet  every  calf  feeding  need. 


stilbestrol* 

Wayne  Sweet  Mix,  Wayne  Beef  Balancer  and 
Wayne  Sugarine  ”22”  Beefmaker  are  available  with 
or  without  STILBESTROL  ...  the  amazing, 
hormone-like  ingredient  that ...  in  practical  feed-lot 
tests  at  the  Wayne  Research  Farm  increased  gains 
as  much  as  34%  .  .  .  cut  cost  of  gains  as  much  as 
22%  !  For  faster,  cheaper  gains,  feed  a  Wayne  Cattle 
Feed  containing  stilbestrol. 

*Ea»Uy  identified  by  bags  of  bright  yellow.  Feed  only 
to  fattening  cattle  at  rate  of  2  lbs.  per  head  per  day. 


CATTi.^ 


See  Your  Wayne  Feed  Dealer  Now 
for  full  information  and  feeding  guides. 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC,  Builders  of  Tomorrow’s  Feeds. ..Today!  Executiv*  Offices:  Chicago  4,  Illinois .  Service  Offices:  Ft.Woyne  1,  Indiana 

Tested  and  Proved  by  Wayne  Research  Farm  Division  and  Thousands  of  Users 
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Letters 


W  here  Credit  Is  Due 

Sirs: 

Your  StoiA’  “Farmini?  to  Beat  the  Drouth” 
tiavc  a  tiood  account  of  our  operations,  but  I 
would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  say  how 
much  of  an  incentive  my  wife  has  been  to  me 
in  my  work.  We  have  (jonc  through  some  hard 
years  together  and  in  the  thirties  we  very 
nearly  lost  everything  as  so  many  others  did. 
My  wife  was  the  one  who,  with  our  children, 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  many  things  in  order  to 
hold  on  to  the  farm.  We  pulled  thru  and  will 
pull  thru  this  drouth,  too. 

Thanks  so  ver>-  much  for  your  interest  in 
our  farm  and  our  Soil  Conseivation  District. 

Clarence  Svedman 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado 


\\’ho’s  a  Boob? 

Sirs: 

I  found  the  article  “Biggest  Boob  in  the 
Barnyard,”  generally  authoritative,  with  one 
exception.  This  exception  consists  of  the  article 
heading,  referring  to  the  turkey  as  “Biggest 
Boob  in  the  Barnyard”,  material  in  the  body  of 
the  aiticle  referring  to  the  turkey  as  “stupid” 
and  similar  references. 

Experienced  turkey  growers  consider  the  tur¬ 
key  to  be  the  most  intelligent  member  of  our 
domestic  farm  animals.  In  addition,  any  turkey 
grower  will  tell  you  that  the  turkey  has  more 
“personality”  than  any  other  member  of  the 
barnyard  family.  In  fact,  the  turkey  was  held  in 
such  high  regard  by  the  founders  of  our  Nation 
that  Benjamin  Franklin  proposed  the  turkey 
should  be  the  national  bird  of  the  United  States 
and  appear  on  our  national  emblem.  Franklin 
believed  the  turkey  was  far  more  intelligent 
than  the  .American  Eagle,  which  was  really 
“stupid”,  greedy  and  in  no  way  typical  of  our 
American  ideals  and  traditions.  He  was  over¬ 
ruled,  however,  by  the  members  of  Congress 
who  felt  our  national  emblem  should  be  por¬ 
trayed  by  a  fierce  and  warlike  bird,  such  as 
the  .American  Eagle. 

Actually,  the  turkey  has  been  able  to  suiA'ive 
and  increase  in  numbers  as  a  domestic  meat 
producer  because  of  its  intelligence.  The  fact 
that  the  turkey  has  been  able  to  adjust  its»*lf 
to  the  conditions  of  domesticity  and  sur\’ive 
and  multiply  is  somewhat  of  a  phenomenon. 
Even  though  hundreds  and  thousands  of  turkeys 
are  forced  to  live  in  crowded  quarters  in  an 
environment  entirely  foreign  to  them,  to  eat 
and  drink  under  conditions  where  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  exposed  to  diseases  and  parasites,  they 
grow  and  develop  in  spite  of  all  this. 

The  author  also  neglected  to  mention  that 
the  turkey  is  the  most  efficient  producer  of  meat 
in  the  barnyard.  The  turkey  can  produce  a 
pound  of  meat  in  less  time  and  on  a  smaller 
quantity  of  feed  than  any  other  of  our  meat- 
producing  animals. 

Another  fact  not  mentioned  is  that  turkey 
meat  carries  a  higher  concentration  of  protein 
and  less  fat  than  any  of  our  meats,  and  for  this 
reason,  has  a  great  future  in  a  diet-conscious 
world. 

One  interesting  point  is  that  Easter  has 
become  the  third  largest  turkey-eating  time, 
exceeded  only  by  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
No  one  seems  to  know  why  ham  and  lamb  arc 
considered  by  some  to  be  traditional  for  Easter 


Get  thousands  of  extra  hours  of 

PEAK  ENGINE  PERFORMANCE 


More  time  in  the  field'.  Less  time  in  the  Thus — the  entire  area  of  ring  travel  gets 
shop!  That’s  what  you  get  when  you  complete  protection,  more  than  doubling 
install  Perfect  Circle  2-in-l  Chrome  the  life  of  cylinders,  pistons  and  rings, 
piston  rings  in  the  engines  of  your  trac-  And  there  is  no  tedious  break-in  period 
tors,  and  other  farm  machinery.  because  rings  are  lapped-in  at  the 

Top  performance  under  continuous 

heavy  load  is  assured  because  in  Perfect  For  sustained  power  and  positive  oil 
Circle’s  2-in-l  Chrome  set,  both  top  control  install  Perfect  Circle  2-in-l 
rings  and  oil  rings  are  plated  with  thick.  Chrome  sets  in  your  farm  engines  this 
solid  chrome — and  there’s  nothing  like  fall.  Perfect  Circle  Corporation,  Hagers- 
chrome  for  resistance  to  engine  heat,  town,  Indiana;  The  Perfect  Circle  Co., 
friction  and  wear.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


PERFECT  CIRCLE 


2-in-l  Chrome  piston  rings 

THE  STANDARD  OF  COMPARISON 


\ 


PNEUMONIAI 


SHIPPING  FEVERI 
FOOT  ROTI 

Here's  the  one  and  only 

ONE-SHOT 

TREATMENT 


•  Provides  fast  action  .  .  .  immediate  high  penicillin 
blood  levels  .  .  .  plus  prolonged  action  lasting  up 
to  6  davs! 


BICILLIN  FORTIFIED 

Dibenzylethylened lamme  Dipenicillin  G  and  Procaine  Penicillin  G  m  Aqueous  Suspension 


In  serious,  acute  infections  such  as  pneumonia,  shipping 
fever,  navel  ill  and  foot  rot,  immediate  blood  levels  of 
penicillin  in  the  animal  followed  by  long-lasting  levels, 
are  desirable.  Injection  Bicillin  Fortified  gives  both  in  a 
single  injection.  This  eliminates  the  need  for  repeated 
injections.  This  one-injection  treatment  saves  you  time, 
effort  and  money. 


Supplied: 

iiiictioii  WidMbi  Fortified  300 

10  cc.  and  50  cc.  vials  containing 
150,000  units  Bicillin  and  150,000 
units  procaine  penicillin  G  per  cc. 

laiedioo  Biciifii  Fortified  600 

Boxee  of  10  Tubex*  sterile-needle 
units,  each  cartridge  containing 
300,000  units  Bicillin  and  300,000 
units  procaine  penicillin  G. 

lojoctioo  Bictllw  Fortified 

2,400,000  units  single-dose  dis¬ 
posable  syringe. 


AVAILABLE  FROM  YOUR  DRUOOIST  OR  OTHER  ANIMAL  HEALTH  FRODUCTS  SUFPUER 


MtoMphia.  P>. 


KNOEDLER  MANUFACTURERS.  INC. 

Dept.  76 
Streator.  Illinois 

Send  (acts  on  a  Knoedler  Hydraulic  Seat  for  the  following: 
MAKE _  MODEI _ 


I  am  a  farnrer  [J  ...  dealer  Q  ...  manufacturer  Q 
Name _ 


Address  or  R.F.D 
Towr\ _ 


State 


There  is  no  oricanized  promotion  behind  either  | 
ham  or  lamb  for  Easter.  This  seems  to  have  ^ 
“just  happened".  |t 

Turkey  people  decided  that  turkey  had  just  ' 
as  much  reason  to  be  “traditional"  for  Easter 
as  any  other  meat.  In  just  a  few  years,  their 
organized  promotion  has  resulted  <to  date)  in 
turkey  claimini;  40  to  60  percent  of  the  special 
meat  sales  for  Easter. 

.\I.  C.  Small 

Executive  Secretary-T reasurer 
Sational  Turkey  Federation 
Mount  Morris,  Illinois 

Magnanimous  Ciood  Will 

Sirs: 

We  all  mcmhK’rs  of  the  4-H  Club  have  just 
now  the  exultant  and  jubilant  idea  in  this  re¬ 
gard  that  you  have  been  pleased  to  send  us  a 
splendid  publication,  The  Farm  Quarterly 
containing  a  lot  of  news  of  agricultural  manage¬ 
ments  and  programmes,  miscellaneous  extraor- 
dinars-  large  and  precise  machineries  for  the 
farming  and  other  all  matters  which  we  follow¬ 
ing  the  plough  have  a  great  interest  in. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  magnanimous  goodwill 
through  one  member  of  my  society,  and  I 
express  my  heartfelt  gratitude  on  behalf  of 
all  membt*rs. 

I  have  at  a  glance  had  a  ample  knowledge 
that  how  your  agricultural  industries  is  on  a 
large  scale  and  plan  a  plantation  by  using 
various  mechanized  instruments. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  peasants  of  Japan 
are  obliged  to  engage  in  the  farming  within  the 
small  proprietars-  land  because  of  the  extreme 
narrowness  of  our  territory  out  of  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  population  and  work  hard 
together  with  the  whole  family  by  the  simple 
farming  tools  by  reason  of  our  being  in  poverty. 
Especially  every^  house-keeper  of  farm  village 
are  in  exceeding  press  of  business  what  with 
laboring  with  husband  on  the  field  and  having 
to  occupy  herself  with  family  affairs  in  the  > 

hearth.  So  to  emancipate  them  we  are  usually  [ 
endeavoring  how  we  should  improve  these  evil  f 
practices  in  all  managements. 

We,  therefore,  feel  keenly  that  we  must  lower  i 
the  cost  of  production  by  managing  and  plan-  ' 
ning  the  mechanized  farming  on  large  scale  as 
yours  and  make  our  Japanese  products  march 
on  to  foreign  markets. 

Finally,  I  wish  you  may  be  in  good  health 
and  happiness,  and  I  present  you  with  our 
poor  letter  of  thanks  in  grateful  appreciation 
of  the  kindness  you  have  done  us. 

Noboru  Sato 

President,  Y.  Promoting  Agri¬ 
culture  Experiment  Society 
Nadari,  Miyagi  Pref. 

Japan 

Heave  and  Ho  I 

Sir:  i 

Reading  the  request  of  G.  C.  Smith  in  the 
Autumn  issue  for  the  proper  words  of  command  j 
for  oxen  brought  back  to  memory  an  instance  [ 
or  two  of  years  ago.  • 

I  graduated  from  high  school  at  Grand 
Marais,  Michigan.  Several  times  in  past  years  1 
I  have  gone  back  there  to  visit  staying  at  the  \ 

home  of  .\xel  .Abrahamson,  our  old  school  bus  ' 

driver.  .After  the  milking  was  done  and  the 
separating  over,  .Axel  would  step  out  of  the 
milk  house  and  shout,  “Shivilecki.*’  That  may 
not  be  the  correct  Finnish  spelling  of  the  word, 
but  it  brought  the  calves  running  for  their  meal. 

My  wife  comes  from  Fulton,  Mississippi.  She 
has  often  related  the  story  of  Condy  Perry  and 
his  8  ox  team.  Mr.  Perry  specialized  in  getting 
logs  out  of  almost  impossible  places  and  lumber¬ 
men  used  him  whenever  they  had  timber  in 
places  their  own  equipment  couldn't  cope  with. 

His  only  commands  were  “Heave”  and  “Ho.” 

So  it  is  whatever  the  animals  are  trained  to 
understand. 

Maurice  L.  Hartung 

East  Jordan,  Michigan 


_ _ _  in  place  of  bounce 

VouTrel  fresher  a^he  end  of  a 

day-and  get  efficiency  di- 

This  extra  comfor  ip  spring 

shock  ab- 

absorbing  ^  *ing,  controlling  re- 

sorber,  provide  instant 

bound,  -  Parallel  arm  action 

,eigh,  ifvel  as  H  “P 

keeps  seat  always 

and  down.  ,  Knoedler  No. 

Shown  above  is  th  tractors. 

4800  Hydraulic  Sea  ^  j  g  fit  more 

over  30  other  „„dels  of 

r:^ron\’’&rH>drauUcSeat.. 


EXauSIVE  "HEAIT  ”  OF  A 
KNOEDLEI  HYOUUUC  SEAT; 
Knott's  giMt  txdiMivt  is 
this  spring-hyAtMlk  asstm* 
bly  ttigiiittrtA  as  •  singit 
VMit,  with  bath  sfriag  atkl 
hydraaUc  shock  abMcbar  od* 
jastad  by  siaifla  natch  sat* 
ting.  Fratacta^  by  II.  S.  fat* 
ants  Na.  2432554  and 
253I57I 
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How  Ferguson  Quadramatic  Control 
Lets  You  Take  Full  Charge  of  Implements 

Control  of  implements  is  sure  and  easy  with  a  Ferguson 
“35”  because  of  the  time-tried  and  coniinualK  improved 
Ferguson  System. 

Right  at  your  linger  tips  is  new  Quadramatic  Control 
that  will  ama/e  you  with  its  close  command  of  imple¬ 
ments.  This  Ferguson  “first”  lets  you  raise  and  lower 
implements,  select  draft  and  maintain  working  depth, 
adjust  the  hydraulic  system's  speed  of  response  and  hold 
implements  at  any  position  you  choose  —  all  with  the 
same  compact  control  quadrant. 

And  you'll  find  the  other  members  of  the  Ferguson 
4-\V  ay  Work  Control  team  contriljuting  their  part  to 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

FOR  PLOWING,  draft  is  maintained  automatically,  FOR  DISCING  AND  CULTIVATING,  you  can  control  FOR  UTILITY  JOBS,  you  can  raise,  lower,  hold, 

even  with  heavy  overhanging  implements.  penetration  exactly,  even  in  changing  soils.  and  operate  implements  while  you're  working. 


your  mastery  over  every  farm  jol):  \*arial}le-Drive  PTO 
for  versatile,  synchronized  power;  “2-.Stagc”  Clutching 
for  one-pedal  control  of  lioth  transmission  and  PTO, 
and  Dual-Range  Transmission  to  insure  peak  cflicicncy 
in  each  speed  range. 

No  longer  need  your  tractor's  limitations  dictate  how 
well  you  farm.  .\sk  your  Ferguson  Dealer  to  show’  you 
how  the  Ferguson  “35”  lets  you  take  complete  charge! 

Ferguson 
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New  Jamesway  Twin-Turbo 

Silo  Unloader 


more  efficient 


OUR  first  feeding  shows  you 
why  no  unloading  job  is  too 
tough  for  this  new  Jamesway 
Twin-Turbo  unit.  It  skims  off 
the  silage,  smoothly  and  evenly. 
Breaks  up  hard  c^iunks  in  freez¬ 
ing  weather.  Mixes  frozen  and 
unfrozen  portions.  Aerates  and 
fluffs  the  mixture  —  makes  it 
more  palatable  so  cattle  eat 
more  —  produce  more.  The 
reason: 


NEW  Twin-Turbo  agitators  ro¬ 
tate  45%  faster.  Give  a  tur¬ 
bine-like  action  that  swirls^ 
fluffs  and  oerofes  silage  com¬ 
pletely. 

Whatever  type  silage  you  put 
up,  all  these  benefits  are  yours 
with  the  new  Jamesway  unload¬ 
er.  You  save  time  and  labor. 

Eliminate  a  daily  heart-strain¬ 
ing  job.  Profit  from  improved 
silage  texture. 

Your  Jamesway  dealer  is  the  man 
1o  see  for  all  your  modern  chore-saving  needs 


lEVEl-CUT,  TWIN-BOOM  prevents  tip¬ 
ping  —  s|)eeils  avtion.  .‘t-poiiit  sus- 
jiension  kee|>s  silage  level  .  .  .  trims 
silage  to  within  V-i”  of  walls. 


Jam  ’ 

"'"esviroy  Tvi 

you  Us 

f/ft/e  I 


Modernize  with  the  complete  line  of  Jamesway  Power  Choring  Equipment 


Power  Ventilation 


Shuttle  Stroke 
Barn  Cleaner 


Shuttle  Stroke 
Cattle  Feeder 


Jamesway 

»i*.  u  *.r»t.orr 


Ft.  Atkinson,  Wit. 


Mount  Joy,  Pa. 


lot  Angelet  63,  Calif. 


Mail  this  coupon  for  Free  Silo  Unloader 
literature  and  information  on  other  Power 
Choring  equipment  at  chewed:  Barn 
Cleaner_D^  Cattle  Feeder 

Feeder 

JAMES 

your  nearest  branch  office. 


ig  cquipmeni  at  cneceea:  earn 

»r  □.  Cattle  Feeder  □.  Poultry 
n.  Power  Ventilation  □.  Address: 
MFe.  CO..  Dept.  FO-I2S5.  c/o 


Town  . . . 

My  herd  telolt  ’  about 


„..  ..State 


The  Dairy  Barn 


MOOving  Days  When  Rcsi  (that’s  Ba¬ 
in  Bavaria  varian  for  Bossy)  goes 

into  winter  residence  in 
Bavaria’s  Koenigssee  area,  you’d  think  she 
had  won  all  the  ribbons  at  the  County  Fair. 

Each  year,  when  daily  herds  return 
from  summer  grazing  on  rugged  mountain 
slopes,  triumphant  homecomings  are  staged 
in  the  lakeside  village  of  Koenigssee. 

As  spectators  watch,  the  animals  are 
decorated  with  ribbons,  pine  branches  and 
tinsel.  Colorful  crowns,  symbolizing  g(M>d 
fortune,  are  fastened  to  their  heads  and 
then  they  parade  through  the  village. 

The  cow  which  has  given  the  dair\’  maid 
the  least  trouble  during  the  summer  be¬ 
comes  the  festival  queen.  Usually  extreme¬ 
ly  docile,  she  receives  an  ornate  crown 
three  feet  high  and  her  body  is  bedecked 
with  ribbons. 

Fanfare  meets  the  return  of  the  herd 


only  if  all  the  animals  have  avoided  mis¬ 
hap  while  grazing  near  the  8,000-foot-high 
Watzmann,  Germany’s  second  highest 
mountain.  If  harm  has  befallen  a  me;:iber 
of  the  owner’s  family  during  the  summer, 
portions  of  the  elaborate  gear  are  not  used. 

During  the  past  year,  five  herds,  each 
belonging  to  a  different  family,  crossed 
Lake  Koenigssee  in  June  and  returned  in 
October.  A  Festival  of  the  Cows  (.Almab- 
trieb)  honored  each  of  the  herds;  how¬ 
ever,  the  crowns  were  eliminated  from  the 
fourth  herd  because  of  death  in  the  own¬ 
er’s  family. 

Old-timers  say  the  festivals  originated 
in  the  Middle  Ages  when  farmers  first 
began  ferrying  their  herds  to  summer  pas¬ 
tures.  The  family  of  Matthias  Banholzer, 
owner  of  the  fifth  herd,  has  been  fencing 
cattle  to  the  highlands  since  1486. 

Careful  handling  is  required  to  protect 
the  herds  from  the  750-foot-deep  lake  and 
4,500-foot-high  grazing  slopes. 

{Continued  on  page  136) 
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io  buy  a  new 

1956  Massey-Harris  Combine 

under  the  exclusive  AI-II  Ownership  Plun 

#■  excuswe  Massey-Harr>s  - 

OWNERSHIP  P>-AN  I 

^  ,..„  .ou  e  good  reasons  for  ^ 


guaranteed  price  as  of 
signing  date 

'>^  5  %  interest  on  down  payment  — 
cash  or  trade-in 

^  crop  failure  deferment  clause 

^  guaranteed  delivery 

A’  no  preseason  carrying  charges 

Appllms  to  all  Massoy-Harris  Combinot  —  Pull-typm 
and  Salf’Propmllad  —  ragardlasi  of  slia. 


your 

1  of  waiting 


ordering  ! 
instead 


Under  the  exclusive  Massey-Harris  Ownership 
Plan  you  are  protected  against  price  increase, 
even  in  the  face  of  constantly  rising  material  and 
manufacturing  costs.  You  have  no  delivery  prob¬ 
lems  ...  no  grain  loss  when  your  crop  says 
“go”.  In  addition,  you  get  5%  interest  on  your 
down  payment  —  cash  or  trade-in. 

And  when  you  own  a  Massey-Harris  you  have 
a  combine  that  knows  how  to  get  clean  grain  . .  . 
and  more  of  it.  Moreover,  you  have  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  goes  with  the  recognized  leader  in 
combine  development,  manufacture  and  uses. 

Guarantee  your  combine  for  the  1956  harvest. 
Massey-Harris,  Quality  Ave.,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


Cllppar  50 


Stif-Prepallad 


^  90  Cutlam  Spatial 


>1 


■-/ 


The  Feed  of  WMicnever  someone  inen- 
Y’esteryear  tions  the  fine  rate  of  gain 
and  feed  efficiency  we  have 
acliieved.  an  argument  is  bound  to  start 
as  to  whether  the  major  share  of  the 
credit  should  be  given  to  the  newer  feeds 
or  to  tlie  breeding  that  has  gone  into 
today’s  chicken.  The  tests  run  recently  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  do  not  solve 
this  problem,  but  they  do  show  that  feeds 
have  been  vastly  improved.  Chickens  of 
the  same  breeding  were  tested  on  rations 
which  were  recommended  in  1930,  1938. 
1946  and  1954.  .Yt  the  end  of  eight  weeks 
the  1930  ration  produced  birds  averaging 
1.62  pounds:  the  1938  ration  was  next 
lowest  with  an  average  of  1.89  pound 
birds;  broilers  on  the  1946  ration  weighed 
2.17  pounds:  and  those  on  the  1954  ration 
weighed  2.81  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  test. 
In  a  second  test  which  was  designed  to  test 
for  the  most  efficient  feed  regardless  of 
feed  cost,  20  cross-bred  cockerels  gained 
3.01  pounds  in  ly^  weeks  on  1.60  pounds 
of  feed  for  each  pound  of  gain.  This  feed 
woulti  be  too  expensive  to  start  using  com¬ 
mercially  at  the  present  time,  but  it  shows 
where  we  are  heading  and  what  can  be 
done. 


When  Tractor  Hydraulic  System 


Balanced  VANE  TYPE  PUMP 


Under  the  very  best  conditions,  cold  weather  puts  a  strain  on  starting  equip¬ 
ment.  Every  part  of  the  engine  is  stifFer,  and  the  cold  seriously  decreases  the 
power  of  the  starting  battery.  If  the  hydraulic  system  has  a  pump  with  fixed 
teeth  or  lobes,  this  starting  load  may  be  seriously  increased  above  normal 

Vickers  Balanced  Vane  Type  Pumps  start  at  practically  no  load.  At  rest  and 
at  normal  starting  speeds,  the  sliding  vanes  are  retracted  .  .  .  only  after  the 
engine  fires  do  the  vanes  extend  and  pumping  begins.  As  a  result,  cold 
weather  starting  is  much  easier  when  a  Vickers  Vane  Type  Pump  is  used. 

Make  sure  the  hydraulic  pump  on  your  next  tractor  is  a  Vickers  Vane  Type 
Pump. 


Feather  Feather  pickers  in  the  hen 
Merchants  flock  may  be  getting  a  pre¬ 
view  of  the  chicken  feed  of 
tomorrow.  In  laboratories  and  experiment 
stations  across  the  country’,  scientists  are 
trying  to  convert  this  high-nitrogen  by¬ 
product  of  the  processing  plant  into  a 
protein  supplement.  They  have  found  that 
cooking  the  feathers  for  an  hour  under 
pressure,  then  drying  them  and  grinding 
them  into  a  meal  produces  a  high  protein 
feed.  Though  high  in  protein — the  quality 
of  the  feather  meal  protein  is  not  high 
since  it  lacks  several  of  the  essential  amino 
acids.  Research  at  the  .American  Meat 
Institute  Foundation  has  shown  that  up  to 
25/2  pt*r  cent  feather  meal  may  be  fed,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  balanced  by  an  equal  amount  of 
blood  meal  or  meat  and  bone  meal.  The 
rest  of  the  protein  may  be  made  up  of 
soybean  meal. 

Antibiotics  At  a  conference  of  U.  S.  and 
foreign  scientists  sponsored 
by  the  National  Research  Council,  the 
value  of  antibiotics  in  poultry’  feeding  was 
a  major  topic  for  discussion.  It  was  brought 
out  that  antibiotics  feeding  brings  about 
sexual  maturity  at  a  slightly  earlier  age, 
and  that  hatchability  of  eggs,  and  survival 
(Continued  on  poge  137) 


Similar  diagram  of  Vickers 
pump  showing  how  pump 
vanes  are  extended  when  en¬ 
gine  is  running.  Pumping  then 
begins  and  continues  at  all 
engine  speeds. 


Schematic  diagram  of  Vickers 
Balanced  Vane  Type  Pump 
showing  how  sliding  vanes  are 
retracted  at  normal  engine 
cranking  speeds.  No  oil  is 
pumped  and  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  starting  load. 


Vickers  Balanced  Vane  Type  Pumps 
for  mobile  equipment  are  available  in 
several  basic  sizes  and  delivery  ratings 
suitable  for  all  farm  tractor  applica¬ 
tions 
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Until  you’ve  tried  the  new  Powr-Range  Transmission  in  the  4*plow  Case 
”400”  Tractor,  you’re  depriving  yourself  of  a  truly  great  thrill.  With  only 
one  shifting  lever  and  one  foot  clutch,  you  shift  quickly  and  easily  into 
any  of  eight  forward  gears  including  two  smooth,  steady  creepers  or  two 
reverse  ...  all  arranged  in  an  amazingly  simple,  natural  shift  pattern. 
You  also  have  an  unbroken  span  of  speeds,  shown  in  the  chart  above, 
that  perfectly  matches  most  favorable  speed  range  of  the  engine.  If  con* 
ditions  slow  the  engine  down  to  maximum  torque,  you  always  have 
another  gear  in  which  to  pull  the  load  at  the  same  ground  speed  in  which 
you  were  working  ...  or  even  faster. 

The  Powr-Range  Transmission  is  just  one  of  th*>many  features  that 
have  brought  recognition  to  the  Case  ”400”  as  America’s  finest  tractor  in 
the  30-horsepower  class.  There’s  the  new  Powrcel  Diesel  engine  that 
starts  directly  on  diesel  fuel  at  the  touch  of  a  button  .  .  .  new  Powrdyne 
engine  for  gasoline,  LP-gas  or  distillate . . .  Duo-Control  hydraulic  system 
for  instant  implement  control  . .  •  positive,  short-turn  steering  with  Uni- 
Thrust  suspension.  See  your  Case  dealer  about  this  dream  to  drive. 


Finest 

Tractor 


Find  out  oil  about  the  sensible  Gise  Income  Payment  Plan  that 
lets  you  buy  the  Case  "400"  or  other  machinery  when  you  need  it, 
pay  when  you  have  money  comina  in.  Check  below  or  write  in 
maritin  for  caulogs  you  want.  Sena  to  J.  1.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  M-90), 
Racine,  Wis. 

□  4-Plow  Case  "400"  Tractor  □  Eagle  Hitch  Mounted  Plows 

□  S-Plow  Case  "SOO"  Diesel  H  Case  Income  Payment  Plan 


.Student?. 


Acres  you  farm. 


Name. 


Address. 


t  re^ 

id  SI 

•  •dl 

i 

Up  b 

»tw« 

•  n*. 

■  The  season  is  at  hand  where  your  farm  labor  efficiency 
often  drops  ’way  down,  and  you  call  it  quits  for  most  of  your  costly 
farm  equipment.  Not  so  for  farmers  and  ranchers  who  own 
Caterpillar  track-type  Tractors,  as  proven  by  the  photographs 
above !  The  sure-starting  diesel  operates  in  any  temperature,  while 
ground-gripping  tracks  take  a  big  load  through  muddy  or  snow¬ 
bound  feed  lots,  fields  or  roads.  With  a  Cat  track-type  Tractor 
you  can  keep  busy  on  profit  projects  the  year  ’round. 

The  Cat  Diesel  runs  for  a  few  cents  per  hour— fuel  costs 
are  60%  to  80%  less  than  gasoline  wheel-typ)e  tractors.  Result: 
you  keep  your  farm  hands  employed  and  busy  12  months  per  year 
earning  and  saving  you  money.  Have  your  Caterpillar  Dealer 
give  you  all  the  details— he  will,  gladly. 


}Nrit9  for  your  froo  copy  of  "Soil  and  Wator  Contorvation"/ 
H  $how$  you  how  consorvation  will  givo  you  moro  profit 
today  and  moro  $aving$  fomorrovy.  Addrott  Dopt.  FQ1255. 

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO.,  PEORIA,  ILL.,U.S.A. 


TTie  British  Have  British  farm  workers. 
A  Word  For  It  most  of  whom  belong 
to  a  labor  union,  the 
National  Union  of  Agricultural  ^Vorkel's. 
recently  submitted  a  claim  for  an  increase 
in  the  weekly  wage.  Based  on  a  47-hour 
week,  the  minimum  was  raised  from  £6 
($16.80)  to  £6  7s  ($17.78)  only  last  Janu- 
ar>’.  The  workers  now  want  £7.  ($19.60). 

Bicycles  Along  the  first  part  of  last 
and  Parity  month  I  was  sitting  around 
the  Circleville  store  listening 
to  what  was  going  on  and  I  ov  erheard  a 
stranger  complaining  about  price  supports 
for  farmers,  and  as  best  I  could  make  out 
what  he  was  saying,  he  was  opposed  to 
’em,  on  the  grounds  farmers  ought  to  com¬ 
pete  with  world  prices  by  getting  more 
efficient,  which  is  the  usual  argument,  and 
I  didn’t  pay  any  attention  to  it,  as  I  was 
listening  more  to  a  neighbor  who  was  tell¬ 
ing  me  he’d  made  twice  as  much  corn 
this  year  as  he  did  last  year  but  his  net  was 
only  two  dollars  an  acre  more,  on  account 
of  the  lowered,  or  as  we  say  around  here, 
Bensonized  prices. 

He  also  said  he’d  made  a  lot  more  corn 
this  year  than  last  year  and  it  was  a  good 
thing,  because  it  took  about  two  bushels 
this  year  to  buy  as  much  tractor  gas  as  one 
bought  last  year. 

I  came  on  home  and  was  wandering 
around  out  here  on  my  farm  enjoying  a 
touch  of  Fall  weather  and  not  making  any 
plans  particularly  for  the  coming  winter  as 
I  haven’t  gotten  around  to  some  of  the 
plans  I  made  year  before  last,  when  I 
found  a  newspaper  caught  on  a  mesquite 
bush.  I  always  marvel  at  how  smart  nature 
is,  putting  thorns  on  mesquite  to  catch 
papers,  and  I  gratefully  took  it  off  and 
picked  out  a  comfortable  spot  in  the  warm 
afternoon  sun  and  looked  it  over. 

I  hadn’t  gotten  far  when  I  ran  into  an 
article  that  made  me  sorry  I  hadn’t  seen 
it  before  that  stranger  left  the  store. 

According  to  it.  Congress  has  passed 
and  the  President  has  signed  a  new  law 
raising  the  tariff  on  imported  bicycles.  As 
the  article  explained  it,  the  bicycle  manu¬ 
facturers  in  this  country’  had  gotten  Con¬ 
gress  to  pass  the  law  because  so  many 
foreign-made  bicycles  were  coming  into 
this  country  they  were  destroying  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  endangering  the  life  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  bicycle  makers.  By  putting  on  a  higher 
tariff,  our  bicycle  makers  will  be  able  to 
(Continued  on  page  136) 
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Our  Daring 


TesrYouitSotL 


Soil  Can  Make 
—Or  Break  You! 

Without  thf  ri»rht  fertilizer  in  the 
soil,  even  the  l)est  farming  cannot 
prevent  stunted. deformed  corn  ears 
and  weak  stalks  that  lodire.  Leading 
Airrioultural  Experiment  Stations 
made  these  tests  to  show  the  benefit 
of  usintr  the  ritrht  fertilizer. 

Both  joints  and  roots  had  rotted 
in  the  weak  stalk  and  nubbin  from  a 
field  not  properly  fed.  shown  by  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  center.  This  caused 
IKior  yield  and  difficult  harvesting. 
It  also  robbed  the  soil  of  fertility  a 
bumper  crop  would  have  returned. 


Want  to  Get  up  to  227  Bu.  Corn  per  Acre 
125  Bu.  Wheat  •  5  Tons  Hay  •  SOTonsTomatoes^l 
906  Bu.  Potatoes  •  Up  to  300%  Increase  in  Milk  ^ 

Make  every  $1  you  spend  for  fertilizer  pay  you  up  to 
$15  or  more,  in  extra  yield.  A  farmer  in  Ohio  boosted 
production  on  corn  300%,  oats  500%,  wheat  100%,  hay  300% 
with  his  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit.  So  can  you ! 

You  not  only  make  more  money,  you  save  money !  Every 
season  you’ll  save  up  to  $15  an  acre  on  fertilizer.  Guess¬ 
ing  wastes  both  time  and  money— like  the  farmer  in 
Illinois  who  “guessed”  he  needed  to  spend  $500  for  lime 
but  soil  tests  showed  he  didn’t.  That  $500  paid  for  all  the 
phosphate  he  found  was  really  needed  on  65  acres. 

Make  More  Money  in  1956! 

You  can  fiet  your  farm  income  back  up  to  or  above  your  best  year  by 
prowin}:  more  l)ushels  or  tons  per  acre.  All  over  the  country  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers  are  doinp  this  by  soil  testing.  Y'ou'H  profluce  record 
yields,  and  actually  build  iij)  your  soil  for  years  to  come  instead  of 
draining  its  \itality.  That’s  like  putting  extra  tax-free  money  in  the  bank! 

The  Under  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  says  "To  meet  the  cost-price 
squeeze,  farmers  nuist  get  higher  yields  per  acre  an<l  greater  production 
per  animal.  That  means  spending  wisely  to  maintain  and  expand  pro¬ 
duction.”  Crop  experts  say  the  average  yield  of  .American  farms  can  be 
doubled.  In  just  two  tceeks  your  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  tcill  pay 
for  itself  many  times  over! 

No  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed 

1EASY  AS  READING  A  THERMOMETER 

So  simple  anyone  can  use  it.  Even  your  first  tests  will  be 
accurate  and  reliable.  No  waiting  for  reports— you  get  the 
correct  answer  right  away.  Ready  to  use  anytime,  any¬ 
where.  Takes  only  10  minutes,  costs  less  than  10c  a  test. 


The  tremendous 
root  system,  sound 
stalk  and  perfect 
ear  above  was  from 
a  compari.son  plot 
where  correct  kinds 
and  amounts  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  were  used. 


Astounding  Proof! 

The  riirht  fertilizer, 
iruided  by  soil  tests, 
produced  the  bumper 
corn  in  bin  at  riKht. 

It's  also  the  secret 
of  viKorous,  healthy 
oats  as  demonstrated 
in  pot  18.  The  wron>f 
fertilizer  formula  will 
cut  your  profits  on 
every  crop. 


low  in 
nitrotivn 


low  in  low  in  use<l  riirht 

phosphate  l>otash  fertilizer 

These  benefits  on  corn  and  oats 
are  just  as  true  for  every  crop  on 
your  farm.  Don't  miss  the  bigger 
yields  you  can  have  by  owning  a 
k  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit! 


UDBURY  Soil  Test  Kit 


This  is  our  famous  Farmers  deluxe  Kit.  Com¬ 
plete  with  everything  vou  need  for  hundreds  of  tests. 
M  ore  valuable  than  all  your  stock  and  tools!  Shows 
right  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphate  and  potash  for 
each  field.  -Also  whether  lime  is  needed  (pH)  and 
how  much.  Lifetime  welded  steel  chest  with  carrying 
handle — stands  rugged  field  work.  Weighs 
only  l^V:  lbs.  Fa.sy-to-follow  instructions 
t  show  needs  of  225  different  crops. 

Big  Value,  only  $29.95 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Order  today  and  we’ll  in.iil  ('.O.D.  plus  postaze. 
Or  -end  check  and  we'll  pay  po-taKc.  saving 
you  from  $1.91  to  $3.55  in  postal  charges. 


We  are  so  certain  you'll  get 
bigger  and  better  crops  we'll  re¬ 
fund  the  full  purchase  price  any¬ 
time  within  a  year  if  you  don't. 


SUOnUtY  LAIORATORT  ^ 
■ex  202,  South  Sudbury,  Most. 


If  you  send  cash, 
we'll  also  include 


If  desired,  use  our  East/  Payment  Plan  isee  coupon) 


LlMCi 

m 

iO 

the  farm  manage- 

^OOftOO  Users  Can 't  Be  Wrong!  K.Sdi'Ucai'  i 

S.G.H.  of  Michigan  "guessed"  his  potato  field  had  W.L.D.  of  Pennsylvania  saved  $400  an  acre  on  ferti- 
enough  potash  but  needed  nitrogen.  Tests  showed  he  lizer.  "The  Kit  has  paid  for  itself  over  and  over  again.”  ■ 


Send  me  the  Farmers  deLu.xe  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  at 
the  special  low  price  marked  below: 


□  Enclosed  is  $20.96;  send  post-  !  !  Send  C.O.D. 

f^id;  include  free  book.  I— i  only  $29.96 

'^'Our  Land  and  its  Care.”  plus  postage. 


was  wrong.  He  saved  the  nitrogen,  bought  potash  and  That's  real  satisfaction! 


doubled  his  yield.  R.S.G.  of  Indiana  tested  his  soil  and  discovered  potash  I 

G.H.  of  Ohio''Have  made  many  tests;  like  its  simplicity  was  badly  needed.  He  has  increased  his  corn  yield  20%!  „ 

and  accuracy.  Worth  1000  times  its  cost  on  my  320  acres;  He  also  reduced  fertilizer  costs  by  using  only  what  his  |  xvame 

found  them  low  in  phosphate."  Sudbury  Soil  Tests  showed  was  needed. 


A.D.  of  Indiana  nearly  doubled  his  corn  yields  as  a  re-  A.F.B.  of  Iowa  increased  his  bean  yield  60%  by  correct- 
suit  of  testing  his  soil.  He  also  gets  30%  more  wheat  ing  phosphate  and  potash  deficiencies  his  Sudbury  Soil 
and  soybeans  per  acre.  Test  Kit  revealed. 


R.D.  or  St, 

I 


Hardware,  Grain  and 
Farm  Supply  Stores:  Serve 
Your  ('usUmiers  by  Carry* 
inir  this  Essential  Aid  to 
I  Better  Karmintf. 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY,  Box  262,  South  Sudbury,  Mass.  -  p.o . Zons . stats .  . 

wvr  fV9l  1  /*0»1  tT'  *  I  I  Send  on  Easy-Payment  Plan— I'll  pay  mailman  $4.96  “ 

World  s  largest  makers  oj  ooil  lest  Kits  u^us^^.^en^m^tijiypjym^ts^$6^e«h.^  j 
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Fanil  Books 


Getting  Started  in  Farming,  by  S.  E. 
Johnson,  \tilo  J.  Peterson  and  others.  D. 
J’an  \ostrand  Co.,  New  Jersey,  $5.25. 
E\er\’  ifood  publication,  whether  it  is  a 
magazine,  newspaper,  or  a  book,  has  a 
specific  audience  in  mind.  Getting  Started 
in  Farming  is  written  for  the  younja;  man 
who  is  still  in  school,  but  is  thinking  for¬ 
ward  and  trs  ing  to  plan  his  life — ^the  FF.A 
boy.  I'he  two  principle  authors  and  the 
four  others  who  have  collaborated  with 
them  are  all  specialists  in  their  field  and 
speak  with  authority  when  they  advise  on 
farm  management  matters.  Though  the 
book  is  aimed  at  raising  the  questions  that 
must  be  answered  and  sharpening  the 
awareness  of  the  young  man  about  to 
become  a  farmer,  it  can  also  be  read  with 
profit  as  a  beginner’s  book  in  farm  man¬ 
agement. 


metal  building 


Complete  it  in  Vi  the  time— Half- 

finished  at  factory.  Precision  die-formed 
and  punched  cover  panels.  Goes  up  fast 
by  simply  bolting  together. 


Expand  it  economically  while  in  use  — 

Move  out  walls  and  fasten  in  new  sec¬ 
tions  with  less  than  half  the  usual  delay 
and  mess— and  without  loss  of  materials. 


The  Meat  Hog,  by  Claude  H.  Hinman. 
Published  by  the  author,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo¬ 
rado,  $4.75. 

In  the  long  discussion  of  meat-type  hog 
vs.  lard-type,  Claude  Hinman  now  has  the 
last,  and  by  far  the  pleasantest  word  to 
say.  Because  he  cannot  resist  telling  a  story 
or  a  joke,  this  book  is  extremely  readable. 
Because  of  years  of  experience  as  an  exten¬ 
sion  specialist,  hog  raiser,  and  livestock 
judge.  Hinman  writes  with  a  breadth  of 
knowledge  which  makes  this  book  well 
worth  reading.  The  subject  is  one  that  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  swine  industry: 
without  attacking  anyone,  Hinman  points 
the  way  to  improvement  in  every  breed. 

Sprinkler  Irrigation,  by  A.  IV.  McCul¬ 
loch  <2?  J.  F.  Schrunk,  Sprinkler  Irrigation 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C.,  $6.50. 

The  need  for  a  good,  thorough  book  on 
sprinkler  irrigation  has  been  long  felt  and 
loudly  demanded  by  farmers  who  were  in¬ 
vesting  thousands  of  dollars  in  irrigation 
svstems.  The  compilers  and  editors  of  this 
book  I  they  prefer  to  call  themselves  that 
rather  than  the  authors)  have  done  a  good 
(Continued  on  page  140) 


Move  it  quickly  and  conveniently  — 

Yes  .  .  .  move  it,  with  100%  material 
salvage!  Simply  remove  fasteners, 
transport  sections  to  new  site,  and  re¬ 
assemble. 


Use  it  in  any  climate  — Tightly  sealed 
—  and  precision  made  — a  Butler  build¬ 
ing  is  storm-proof.  Easily  insulated 
against  hot  or  cold  weather. 


Get  it  in  the  exact  size  you  need  — 

More  than  500  types  and  sizes  to  choose 
from.  You  pick  the  one  that’s  perfect  for 
your  specific  need  — whether  it’s  for  a 
pump  house,  milking  parlor,  hay  bam, 
crop  storage  building,  or  other  use. 


You  get  all  these  advantages  in  Butler  metal  buildings  —  advantages  that 
make  Butler  your  best  building  buy.  Ask  your  nearest  Butler  Builder 
to  explain  the  Butler  features  in  detail.  And  ask  your  Butler  Builder  about 
his  financing  plan  that  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  buy  Butler. 


STATK.MKNT  OF  THK  OWNKRSHIl’, 
■MANAOK.MKNT,  KTC.,  OF  THK 
FAK.M  Ql'ARTKRI.V 

Published  quarterly  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio  for 
October  1.  1955.  Required  by  the  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress.  August  24.  1912,  March  3.  1933.  and  July 
2.  1946.  Publisher— F  &  W  Publishing  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Editor — R.  J.  McGinnis. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Managing  Editor— Grant  C. 
Cannon.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Business  Manager — 
Aron  M.  Mathleu.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Owner — 
F  &  W  Publishing  Corporation.  Wilbert  Rosen¬ 
thal.  James  Rosenthal.  Aron  M.  Mathleu.  all 
of  22  E.  12th  St.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  There  are 
no  bond  holders,  mortgages,  or  other  security 
holders.  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
this  28th  day  of  September.  1955. 

(Signed)  Aron  M.  Mathieu.  Business  Manager 
(Signed)  Clifford  Laemmle 
My  commission  expires  October  5,  1957. 


7378  East  13th  StrMt,  Kansas  City  26,  Missauri 
978A  Sixth  Avsnua,  S.E.,  Minnaapoiis  14,  Minnasoto 
921  Avanu*  W,  Enslay,  Birmingham  8,  Alabama 
Dapt.  78A,  Richmond,  California 


Manwfacturarsef  Oil  Equipmant  •  Stool  Buildings  •  Farm  Equipmont  •  Dry  Cloanort  Equipmont*  Spociol  Products 

Factories  ot  Kansas  City,  Mo.  •  Galesburg,  III.  •  Richmond,  Colif.  •  Birmingham,  Ala.  •  Houston,  Tex.  •  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


AMMO-PHOSfertilizer 

PHOSPHORUS  IS  PHOSPHORUS 


PLANT  PHOSPHORUS  DERIVED  FROM  FERTILIZER 


Recent  conclusive  experiments  prove  that 
crops  use  more  phosphorus  from  Ammo-Phos 
fertilizers  than  from  superphosphate  or  from 
ordinary  fertilizers  made  from  superphos* 
phate.  The  water  soluble  phosphorus  in 
Ammo-Phos  is  more  readily  available  than 
phosphorus  supplied  by  superphosphate.  So 
in  fertilizers,  phosphorus  is  NOT  phosphorus 
•—the  more  Available  Phosphorus  in  Ammo* 


'maJmih/ 

(Llji&imcey 


Phos  makes  the  difference. 

Water  soluble  nitrogen  and  potash  are  com* 
monly  used  in  ordinary  fertilizers.  But  Ammo* 
Phos  gives  you  water  soluble  phosphorus. 
This  means  more  usable  phosphorus  for  your 
growing  plants.  Stop  in  at  your  Mathieson 
dealer  today  and  buy  Ammo-Phos — the 
water  soluble  fertilizer  that  gives  you  more 
readily  Available  Phosphorus  for  your  money. 


ra 

MATHIESON 


AMMO-PHOS  GRADES 

16-20-0  12-24-12 

13*39*0  13*13*13 

OL.IN  MATHIESON  CHEMICAL.  CORPORATION 


AMMO-PHOS 

FERTILIZERS 


BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


INSECTICIDES 


LITTLE  ROCK.  ARKANSAS 


ANHYDROUS 

AMMONIA 


SPRINKLER 

IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 


B.F.CU>odri«dt 


"You  can’t  beat  Power-Grip  tractor  tires  for  traction” 


C.  E.  Nash  farms  240  acres  near  New 
Deal  in  Lubbock  County,  Tex.  Here 
he  grows  peas  and  cotton,  uses  his 
four-row  tractor  for  all  types  of  farm 
w’ork.  The  tractor  rolls  on  new 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Power-Grip  tractor  tires 
because,  he  says,  "You  can’t  beat  ’em 
for  traction.  'The  open  center  keeps 


B.  F.  Goodrich 

Truck  Tires 


Only  ^20— 

pliM  taM  am^  ywvr 
fcanpoSI*  tin 

6.00-16  EXPRESS 


The  Express  is  ideal  for  pick-up  and  delivery 
trucks  and  trailers.  It  has  the  same  tread 
design  that  came  on  new  trucks,  the  same 
tread  thickness  as  tires  for  far  heavier  service. 
And  it's  fully  guaranteed.  All  sizes  propor¬ 
tionately  low  priced.  Convenient  terms. 


the  tread  uncloggcd  and  gives  you 
top  efficiency.  Power-Grip  tires  take 
a  lot  of  beating.  I  like  them  better  than 
any  I’ve  ever  used.” 

Other  farmers  echo  Nash’s  praise. 
They  like  the  bigger,  wider  Power- 
Grip  tread.  Power-Grip  cleats  pene¬ 
trate  deeper  to  give  you  maximum 


GEORGE  TURNER,  Lowell,  Ind.,  finds  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Power-Grip  tires  make  quick  work 
of  harvesting  oats.  The  cleats  are  square 
cut  at  the  shoulders  to  defy  slippage. 


drawbar-pull.  There  are  more  cleats, 
too.  Time  after  time  you’ll  find  that 
in  the  same  size  this  B.  F.  Goodrich 
tire  has  more  cleats  than  other  makes. 
Result:  Power-Grip  tires  take  a  bigger 
bite,  grip  the  soil  for  full  traction  in 
forward  or  reverse. 

Why  not  get  more  tractor  tire 
—  more  working  power  — for  your 
money.  See  Power-Grip  tires  at  your 
B.  F.  Goodrich  retailer’s.  The  address 
is  listed  under  Tires  in  the  Yellow  Pages 
of  your  phone  book.  Or  write  The 
B  P.  Goodrhh  Co.,  Tire  &  Equipment 
Division,  Akron  18,  Ohio. 


says  MAURICE  FULLER,  Chalmers,  Indiana 


Hero  is  Mr.  Fuller,  his  wife,  Maxine,  and  chil<lren, 
Roger  and  Richard.  Mr.  Fuller  owns  22.5  acres  of  land. 


Overall  view  of  the  60  x  107  steel  builiKng.  Notice  the  headroom,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  admit  trailer  truck.  Center  is  u>ed  for  feed  and  hay  storage. 


Mr.  Fuller’s  farm,  in  historic  Tippecanoe  County,  Indiana,  sup¬ 
ports  l)et\veen  -12.5  and  8(K)  hogs  (depending  on  season)  and  42 
head  of  cattle  for  market.  The  hogs,  cattle  and  soy  beans  are  his  income 
producers. 

Mr.  Fuller  savs.  ‘’With  other  types  of  buildings,  a  fire  could  destroy 
the  whole  farmstead.  But  even  if  the  contents  burn  in  my  steel  build¬ 
ings.  the  fire  won't  spread. 

“I  couldn't  hope  to  run  a  farm  like  this  myself  without  the  latest 
equipment.  The  steel  buildings  are  a  big  help  because  the  maintenance 
costs  are  so  low.” 

They’ve  had  some  bad  storms  and  tornadoes  near  the  Fuller  faim 
—hailstones  as  big  as  eggs.  One  of  the  twisters  passed  directly  over  a 
close-by  steel  building  and  all  it  did  was  roll  4  roof  sheets  up  a  little. 
Repair  cost  was  only  -825.  The  same  twister  completely  destroyed 
dozens  of  other  ty|>e  buildings,  but  all  the  steel  buildings  are  still 
standing. 


'One  side  of  huihiing  is  used  for  cattle,  other  side 
for  hogs.  Plastic  roof  panels  admit  light  during  day. 


Send  for  your  free  32-f>uge  booklet  "Steel  Buildings  for  Practical  Farmers' 


Hons  are  fed  and  watered  automatically, 
and  a  truck-mounted  auger  fills  the  hins. 


Agricultural  Extension  Section,  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
Room  2831,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Po. 

I  am  interested  in  steel  buildings  for  the  following: 

O  machinery  storage  Q  grain  storage  Q  poultry  houses 

O  hay  storage  Q  dairy  barns  O  cattle  shelters 

n  other . 

Approximate  size  or  capacity . *. . 

Q  Please  have  a  Steel  Building  representative  call  on  me  with  further 
informat'on.  Send  information  to: 

Nome  . 

Address  . Town  . 

County  . State  . 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  produces  high-quality  USS  Galvanized  Sheets 
and  Structural  Steel  which  our  customers  manufacture  into  durable  farm  build¬ 
ings.  Your  requests  for  information  will  be  forwarded  to  the  manufacturers  of 
these  buildings,  and  you  will  hear  directly  from  them. 


Here’s  a  seroiid  steel  building  on  Mr.  Fuller’s 
farm.  He  uses  it  for  general  machinery  storage. 


•  «MCHIC/)S  STEEL  S  WISE  ind  CYCLONE  FENCE  •  C0LUHBU-6ENEV*  STEEL  •  CONSOLIONTEO  WESTERN  STEEL  •  GERRRRO  STEEL  STROPPING  •  NOTIONAL  TUtE 
•  TENNESSEE  COOL  S  IRON  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  .  Divhiom  of  WNTU  STITES  STEU  CSlfMUTWN.  flTTOWti 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES.  INC.  •  UNIUN  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  5-1640 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE 


OIL  WELL  SUPPLY 


for  the  workhorses  of  modern  agriculture 

From  the  monsters  of  the  fields  to  the  highway 
vehicles  that  whisk  the  final  product  off  to  market 
— wheels  are  vital  to  the  speed  and  efficiency  of 
modern  mechanized  farming. 

Making  wheels  for  agriculture  is  a  Kelsey-Hayes 
specialty  that  started  67  years  ago  at  the  French  & 
Hecht  Farm  Implement  and  Wheel  Division  in  Daven¬ 
port,  low'a.  Kelsey-Hayes  Wheel  Company,  Detroit  32,  Mich. 


World’s  Largest  Producer  of  Automotive  Wheels 

Wheels,  Brakes,  Broke  Drums,  Special  Parts  for  all  Industry  •  9  Plonts —  Detroit  and  Jackson,  Mich.... 

McKeesport,  Pa. ...  Los  Angeles  ..  .Windsor,  Ont.,  Conado  ..Davenport,  la.  (French  &  Hecht  Farm  Implement  and  Wheel  Div). 


JOHN  DEERE 

a  KKWK^bsbushel  A^IKEAV^IK 

^  LOW-COST  m 

a  mm^WnW  ouik-tatch 


'VT'OUR  advantages  in  choosing 
■*■  John  Deere  Manure-Handling 
Equipment  are  greater  now  than 
ever  before.  Now,  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  new  95-Bushel 
Model  “R”  Spreader  and  the  new 
No.  45  Quik-Tatch  Loader  you  can 
fit  your  manure-handling  needs  ex¬ 
actly — save  money  on  your  initial 
investment  and  on  operating  costs. 

Mow  3  SPREADERS 
to  Choose  from 

With  the  new  95-Bushel  Model  “R” 
Spreader  fitting  into  the  famous  John 
Deere  line  between  the  70-Bushel  Model 
“L”  and  the  120-Bushel,  PTO-Driven 


Model  “N,”  you  now  have  three  out¬ 
standing  spreaders  from  which  to 
choose.  The  new  Model  “R”  Spreader 
is  ground-driven  .  .  .  has  all  of  the  long¬ 
life  and  good-work  features  that  have 
made  John  Deere  Spreaders  so  outstand¬ 
ing  in  the  past. 

The  New  No.  45  Quik-Tatch 
looder  for  All  John  Deere 
Live-Power  Tricycle  Tractors 

The  new  No.  45  Loader  goes  on  or  off 
your  tractor  in  five  minutes  or  less — with 
no  heavy  lifting  . .  .  has  the  famous  John 
Deere  hydraulic  system  that  requires  no 
auxiliary  oil  reservoir. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  soon  for 
complete  details  on  the  spreader  that 
best  fits  your  needs — and  on  the  new 
No.  45  Loader — the  loader  that  fits  your 
pocket  book. 


SEE  YOUR  JOHN  DEERE  DEALER 


0»ce  you've  loaded  manure  with 
the  new  So.  45  Loader  on  a  John  Deere 
Power  Steering  Tractor,  you’ll  never 
he  satisfied  with  less.  Tractor  power 
not  only  takes  over  ALL  the  work  of 
loading — but  of  steering,  too. 

It’s  really  something — try  it  soon. 


JOHN  DEERE 

MOLINE.  ILLINOIS 

literature 


JOHN  DiEtE  •  Molino,  III.  •  Dept  P-S4 

• 

Ptoate  send  me  your  free  illustrated  bootc- 

let  on  the: 

New  Model ' 

R"  Spreader  □ 

New  No.  45  Loader  □ 

Model  "L-  Spreader  □ 

Model  "N' 

Spreader  □ 

f '-'r  •' 

_ rL _ 

_j 
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PUU  KIIB) . . .  LAST  LONGER ...  COST  LESS 


Tir«$ton« 


my  iH>m\ 


TRACTOR 
TIRES 


No  OTHER  tractor  tire  gives  so  much  for 
so  low  a  price. 

A  simple  comparison  between  the  Firestone 
"Deep  Tread”  and  other  tires  in  its  price  range 
will  tell  you  why.  You  can  easily  see  that 
the  Firestone  "Deep  Tread”  has  more  tread 
rubber  for  longer  tire  life  .  .  .  deeper  curved 
and  tapered  bars  and  big  powerful  shoulders 
for  maximum  drawbar  pull  .  .  .  and  flared 
tread  openings  for  positive  cleaning  in  any 
soil  condition. 

Compare  before  you  buy!  Let  your  nearby 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  show  you  the  many 
other  features  that  help  save  time  in  the  field 
and  help  keep  extra  dollars  in  your  pocket. 

He  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  low'  exchange 
price  for  your  tractor  tire  size. 

KEEP  YOUR  TRUCK  ROLLING  IN 
ALL  TYPES  OF  WEATHER  .  .  . 

ON-OR-OFF  THE  HIGHWAY 

WITH 


Tir^siom 

SUPER  ALL  TRACTION 
TRUCK  TIRES 


ALWAYS  BUY  TIRES  BUILT  BY  FIRESTONE,  Originator  of  the  First  Practical  Pneumatic  Tractor  Tire 

Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC  Cu|>>right  1U55.  The  Fircbtunc  Tin*  4t  Rubber  Co. 
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VhtMngcs  a  dragging  toad  to  a  Rotting  toadt 

Above  is  the  WD-45  Tractor  pulling  the  4-bottom,  14-inch 
moldboard  plow !  Hydraulic  Traction  Booster  automatically  shifts 
implement  weight  to  tractor’s  drive  wheels,  as  needed  for  earth¬ 
gripping  traction.  Instead  of  a  dragging  weight,  you  have  rolling 
weight  .  .  .  much  easier  to  pull. 


The  Allis-Chalmers  Traction  Booster  now  expands 
the  work-power  of  the  WD-45  Tractor  by  acres  .  .  , 
enables  you  to  do  more  work  better. 

You  will  instantly  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
fundamental  advancement  when  you  see  the  WD-45 
pulling  the  new  Allis-Chalmers  12 ' 2-fdot  double¬ 
action  disc  harrow,  eating  up  four  rows  of  com  or 
cotton  stalks  at  a  time  .  . .  or  .  .  .  when  you  watch  it 
handle  the  new  4-bottom  moldboard  plow  or  heavy- 
duty,  4-blade  disc  plow. 

And  of  course  these  new  WD-4^  implements  have 
handy  Snap-Coupler  Hitch  which  pulls  from  a 
single  point. 

Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  this  important  new  advancement.  It’s  today’s 
big  news  to  power-wise,  cost-conscious  farmers! 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  D I VI  SI  O  N,  M  1 1 W  A  U  K  E  E  I.  WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


IVowuI  TRACTION  BOOSTER 

brings  neat  Big  Capacity  implements 

I 

NEW  POWER  PRINCIPLE 

PUTS  YOU  ACRES  AHEAD 
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Swing  of  the  Pendulum 

By  Charles  R.  Koch 


L\st  year  (Autumn,  1954)  The  Farm  Quarterly 
^  published  an  article  based  on  the  thesis  that  for 
cattle  the  show  ring  is  failing  to  justify  its  continued 
existence.  It  is  not  promoting  the  production  of  the  kind 
of  cattle  which  are  efficient  and  profitable  beef.  The 
article  was  essentially  negative  in  its  approach.  While  it 
offered  a  few  suggestions  for  improvement  it  was  con¬ 
cerned  chiefly  with  an  appraisal  of  the  futility  of  raising 
watch-charm  cattle  and  fitting  them  so  highly  as  to 
handicap  them  seriously  as  breeding  stock. 

The  past  fifteen  months  have  seen  an  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  measuring  and  selecting  cattle  on  their  weight 
gaining  ability.  Ranchers  and  fanners  are  advertising 
performance  tested  stock;  feeders  and  buyers  of  replace¬ 
ment  cattle  are  so  eager  to  secure  cattle  from  such  herds 
they  are  paying  premiums  for  them.  Shocking  as  this 
may  seem  to  some,  we  feel  it  is  not  a  revolution  involving 
a  reckless  disregard  for  the  principles  that  have  given  us 
our  superior  stock.  It  is  the  swing  of  the  pendulum. 

Such  a  swing  occurred  80  years  ago  in  the  cattle 
world.  In  his  “History  of  Shorthorn  Cattle”  the  late 
Alvin  H.  Sanders,  highly  respected  agricultural  jour¬ 
nalist,  put  his  finger  on  a  situation  almost  perfectly 
analagous  to  the  present  position  of  the  cattle  industiA-. 
.\fter  describing  the  low  estate  to  which  the  breed  had 
fallen  because  of  extreme  emphasis  upon  type  and  pedi¬ 
gree,  he  concluded : 

“There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  popularity.  When¬ 
ever  it  is  demonstrated  that  cattle  of  any  particular  line 
of  breeding  possess  pronounced  merit  and  represent  a 
blood  concentration  likely  to  insure  prepotency,  a  wide¬ 
spread  demand  leads  to  the  retention  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  of  ‘all  sorts  and  conditions’  of  cattle  carrying  the 
coveted  pedigree.  The  really  good  specimens  are  taken 
by  leading  breeders  or  wealthy  speculators  at  fancy 
prices,  leaving  the  inferior  and  indifferent  ‘misfits’  for 
those  whose  purse  does  not  permit  of  the  purchase  of  the 
best.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  during  the  years  of  in¬ 
flated  values  the  tendency  of  Shorthorn  breeding  was 
away  from  correct  standards,  so  far  as  practical  excel¬ 
lence  for  the  farm,  the  dairy,  or  feed-lot  was  concerned.” 


Then  Mr.  Sanders  outlined  the  events  which  worked 
for  the  eventual  salvation  of  the  breed: 

“Several  causes  conspired  to  bring  American  breeders 
to  their  senses  about  this  period.  Coincident  with  the  de¬ 
clining  merit  for  practical  purposes  of  those  tribes  that 
were  most  frequently  in  the  public  eye  came  the  invasion 
of  the  markets  of  the  West  by  two  of  Britain’s  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  beef  types;  to-wit:  the  Herefords  and  black 
polls.  The  establishment  of  the  American  Fat-Stock 
Show  at  Chicago,  which  occurred  in  1878,  gave  these 
new  candidates  for  public  favor  an  opportunity  of  which 
they  were  not  slow  to  take  ad\antage.  ‘White-faces’  and 
‘doddies’  began  to  appear  in  force  for  the  first  time  in 
the  histor\-  of  .American  cattle-breeding  at  the  great  State 
fairs  of  the  West.  Enterprising  and  intelligent  men  de¬ 
voted  time  and  ample  capital  to  a  presentation  of  their 
merits  as  feeders’  and  butchers’  beasts.  It  was  apparent 
from  the  beginning  that  before  the  tribunal  of  practical 
men  constituting  the  great  body  of  Western  feeders  and 
stockyards  buyers  only  such  Shorthorns  as  possessed  sub¬ 
stance,  feeding  capacity  and  natural  wealth  of  flesh  could 
successfully  defend  the  colors  of  the  ‘red,  white  and 
roan.’  Style  without  stamina  could  not  resist  the  shock. 
Finish  without  flesh  failed  to  satisfy  the  cold  logic  of  the 
block.  Those  who  had  been  dictating  terms  to  the  Short¬ 
horn  cattle  breeding  fraternity  were  now  confronted  with 
a  competition  that  based  its  claims  not  upon  past  repu¬ 
tation,  but  upon  actual  present  worth.  Something 
weightier  than  mere  pedigree,  something  more  tangible 
than  mere  pride  of  birth  was  the  cr\ing  need.” 

Following  are  two  articles  about  methods  of  cattle 
breeding  which  base  their  claims  “upon  actual  present 
worth.”  The  one,  a  conservative  approach,  outlines  the 
present  position  of  performance  testing  and  introduces 
the  new  American  Beef  Cattle  Performance  Registry' 
Association  which  has  been  set  up  to  standardize  testing 
practices  throughout  the  nation.  The  other  is  a  story  of 
the  methods  of  Tom  Lasater,  one  of  the  most  radical 
men  in  the  business. 

Do  either,  or  a  combination,  of  these  methods  pioint 
the  way  to  better  beef  production?  We’re  not  sure.  But 
no  one  in  the  beef  business  can  afford  to  ignore  them. 
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“The  Scale  is  Mightier 
than  the  Eye  ” 

say  farmers  and  ranchers  who  are  improving 
their  herds  with  weight-for-age  tests 


Every  calf  on  the  C.  H.  Codding  and  Sons  Ranch  is  given  an  ear  tattoo  and  tag 
at  birth.  The  tag  makes  it  easy  for  the  cos^boys  to  tell  s\hich  calves  have  been  marked 
and  the  tattoo  affords  a  peniianent  identification  for  recording  the  gain  of  each  calf. 


“  T  iFE  IS  ]t  ST  TOO  SHORT  for  anv  man 

I  V  to  a  hull  that  won't  gain  four 
hundred  jiounds  on  a  one  hundied  and 
lortv  da\  feeding  test.”  That  is  the  opinion 
of  }.  P.  Smith.  Manager  of  the  PanTech 
Faiins.  out  on  the  high  jrlains  of  the 
Pexa''  Panhandle,  where  34!i  young  bulls 
have  been  fed  on  test  during  the  past 
five  vears.  It  is  a  tvpical  Texas  declara¬ 
tion.  one  that  needs  a  bit  of  qualifying 
about  what  kind  of  ration  the  cattle  are 
fed  and  how  thev  are  handled.  Purebred 
and  commercial  breeders  from  coast  to 
coast,  however,  generally  agree:  Bulls 
which  cannot  gain  more  rapidly  than  the 
average  of  a  group  on  competitive  test 
have  no  right  to  a  place  in  the  herd. 

Performance  testing  of  beef  cattle,  an 
idea  that  staiKxl  out  in  a  small  wav  at  a 
few  of  the  experiment  stations  some  years 
back,  has  caught  on  and  has  snowballed 
into  an  avalanche  which  is  bowling  over 
a  lot  of  the  unscientific  and  outmoded 
concepts  of  selection  and  breeding,  and 
replacing  tluTii  with  new  standards.  "The 
scale  is  mightier  than  the  eye.”  is  the 
battle-civ  of  the  movement. 

Performance  testing  actually  is  simple. 
It  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  prime 
object  of  the  cattle  business  is  to  produce 
beef,  riie  western  rancher,  the  farmer  in 
the  hill  coimtiA  of  Indiana  or  Tennessee, 
the  purebred  breeder  in  the  bluegrass  le¬ 
gion  of  Kentucky,  the  producer  on  the 
rich  new  Coastal  Bermuda  and  Dallis- 
grass  lands  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  have 
that  one  aim — to  harvest  the  maximum 
)X)ssible  poundage  of  beef  off  their  cows 
every  year  and  to  sell  it  at  the  best  |X)ssi- 
ble  ])rice.  Likewise,  the  feeder  wants  use¬ 
ful  cattle  that  will  convert  his  grains  into 
meat  as  rapidly  and  efficiently  as  possible. 
.•\nd  the  consumer — let’s  not  leave  him 
out- — expects  good  meat  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Beauty  and  eye  appeal,  say  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  perfonnance  testing,  do  queer 
things  to  a  man — as  if  that  were  any¬ 
thing  new.  No  attorney  wants  a  blonde  on 


the  witness  stand  unless  she  is  on  his  side. 
Nevertheless,  over  the  years,  breeders  and 
feeders  have  been  so  entranced  by  the 
beauty  of  what  they  considered  good  cattle 
that  they  completely  forgot  to  ask  them¬ 
selves  what  connection  these  character¬ 
istics  have  with  the  efficient  production 
of  beef:  they  restricted  their  selection  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  visual  standards,  which  in 
many  instances  have  become  extremely 
artificial. 

Livestock  men  have  always  observed 
that  some  individuals  grow  faster  than 
othei's.  They  puzzled  over  the  phenomenon, 
but  did  little  about  it  until  some  experi¬ 
menters — demonstrators  some  would  call 
them— began  to  work  with  the  sons  and 


daughters  of  these  faster  gaining  indi¬ 
viduals  to  see  if  they  would  emulate  their 
sires  and  dams.  The  answer  was  a  definite 
yes.  Today  no  one  will  argue  with  the 
fact  that  rate  of  gain  on  feed  is  65  per 
cent  heritable. 

That  was  the  start  of  progeny  testing. 
Feeding  tests  are  made  of  groups  of  calves 
sired  by  various  bulls.  The  results  are 
compared  and  the  individuals  whose  get 
turn  in  the  best  records  of  gain  are  re¬ 
tained  as  herd  sires.  But  this  is  a  long 
and  expensive  process.  A  much  faster 
method  and  one  which  is  just  as  reliable 
is  record  of  performance  testing.  The 
young,  prospective  herd  sires  are  them¬ 
selves  fed  on  test.  The  poor  doers  are 


To  standardize  practices  for  weight>for-age  tests  on  the  farm  and  ranch,  a  group  of  west  Texas  breeders  have  organized  the  American  Beef 
Cattle  Performance  Registry  Association.  President  of  the  new  organization  is  Colby  Conkw right  (right),  farmer  and  rancher  of  Hereford,  Texas, 
shown  here  sizing  up  seme  of  his  1955  calves  with  his  son  Jim  (center)  and  J.  P.  Smith,  manager  of  PanTech  Farms. 


such  conditions  outgains  the  average  by 
a  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  pound  a  day 
he  knows  those  are  the  animals  to  keep. 
He  is  also  mighty  sure  that  those  that 
fall  below  the  average  are  the  ones  to 
feed  out  and  send  to  the  yard.  Of  course, 
he  can  defeat  the  purjxjse  of  the  entire 
test  by  putting  his  calves  on  nurse  cows 
and  giving  this  or  that  favorite  a  little 
help  with  a  hormone  or  added  supple¬ 
ment.  Crutches  of  that  kind  must  be 
broken  across  the  knee  if  the  test  is  to 
have  any  value. 

While  there  can  be  no  objection  to  com¬ 
paring  the  performance  of  a  group  of 
bulls  from  Ranch  \  with  the  performance 
of  a  group  from  Ranch  B  when  both 
groups  are  tested  at  a  central  station  on 
exactly  the  same  ration,  direct  compari- 
(Continued  on  page  122) 


eliminated  and  the  better  ones  go  back 
into  the  herd. 

Efficiency  of  Gain 

Admittedly,  there  is  no  check  here  for 
efficiency  of  gain.  Most  stations  and  most 
individual  breeders  who  are  running  per¬ 
formance  tests  keep  no  record  on  the 
amount  of  feed  consumed  by  the  tested 
animals.  But  at  those  stations  where  rec¬ 
ords  have  been  kept  on  feed  consumption 
it  has  definitely  been  established  that  the 
fastest  gainers  are  also  the  most  efficient. 
For  example,  the  high  gaining  bull  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  last  year  put  on 
an  average  of  3.10  pounds  a  day  for  150 
days  on  feed.  He  needed  637  pounds  of 
feed  to  make  100  pounds  of  beef.  The  low 
bull  gained  an  average  of  only  1.83  pounds 
a  day,  but  he  consumed  744  pounds  of 
feed  to  make  a  100-pound  gain.  This  is 
just  one  example,  of  course,  but  these 
figures  from  six  years  of  Montana  trials 
show  that  it  is  typical: 

Feed  per  cwt.  of  gain 

Year  High  Bull  Low  Bull 

1946- 47  .  638.4  lb.  923.4  lb. 

1947- 48  .  665.2  685.4 

1948- 49  .  785.1  1,116.2 

1948-50  .  568.3  746.2 

1950- 51  .  647.6  742.2 

1951- 52  550.8  1,173.5 

With  this  kind  of  information  any 
breeder  is  justified  in  assuming  that  in  a 
similar  environment  rapid  gaining  cattle 
are  also  the  efficient  kind  and  he  can 
save  himself  the  added  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  recording  the  feed  that  goes  into 
his  animals  on  test. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  performance 
testing,  up  to  now,  has  been  conducted 
at  the  experiment  stations  or  as  coopera¬ 
tive  projects  set  up  at  some  central  point. 
It  has  been  largely  a  matter  of  demon¬ 


strations.  As  Dr.  W.  P.  Garrigus,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Animal  Industry’  Group  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky  admits,  “We 
have  only  been  priming  the  pump  to  en¬ 
courage  breeders  to  do  more  private  test¬ 
ing  on  their  own  farms.”  If  the  great  mass 
of  cattlemen  are  to  benefit  from  this  work 
it  will  have  to  be  carried  out  on  their 
own  farms  and  ranches. 

But  this  isn’t  difficult.  All  it  takes  is 
a  set  of  scales,  a  notebook,  a  tattoo  or 
some  other  device  to  mark  the  cattle  for 
identification,  plus  the  courage  to  cull  as 
the  records  dictate.  In  some  areas  a  man 
doesn’t  e\en  need  to  have  his  own  scale. 
Out  in  the  Texas  Panhandle,  which  has 
a  concentration  of  some  of  the  most  per- 
fonnance-conscious  ranchers  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  Amarillo  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  purchased  a  mobile  scale  for 
the  use  of  the  County  Agent’s  office.  This 
scale  can  be  towed  behind  a  car  like  a 
trailer  and  is  whizzed  along  the  road  from 
one  ranch  to  the  next  in  charge  of  a 
super\isor  who  makes  an  official  record 
of  the  cattle  weights. 

The  principal  figures  that  need  record¬ 
ing  are  date  of  birth,  weaning  weight, 
weight  at  the  date  of  entry  on  feeding 
test  and  weight  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
test,  usually  a  140  to  150  day  period. 


Testing  on  the  Home  Place 
The  records  which  a  man’s  cattle  make 
on  his  own  place  are  invaluable  as  a  tool 
in  selection.  They  are  probably  even  more 
valuable  than  those  made  at  a  central 
testing  station  because  they  are  made 
under  the  exact  conditions  in  which  the 
herd  is  maintained  and  on  the  ranch¬ 
er’s  individual  ration.  When  one  of  his 
bull  calves  or  one  of  his  heifers  under 


.A  mobile  scale  purchased  by  the  Amarillo 
Chamber  of  Commerce  b  a  t;reat 
help  to  local  ranchers  testing  their  own 
herds  for  performance. 


_ Lasater  made 

his  own  breed 
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profession.  In  his  inid-fortics,  he  has  the 
build  of  a  sharply  trained  iniddle-weiitlit 
boxer.  Most  of  his  punches  are  strictly 
verbal.  He  is  a  straight-talking,  contro¬ 
versial  figure  in  cattle  circles  with  a  bag¬ 
ful  of  oflf-beat  ideas  that  leave  the  con¬ 
ventional  cattle  breeder  in  a  state  of  shock. 
But  success  proves  he’s  still  far  from  need¬ 
ing  a  guardian. 

The  breed  he  originated  is  the  Beef- 
master — big,  beefy  cattle  with  the  hea\y. 
drooping  ears  of  the  Brahman  and  the 
Brahman  hump  in  the  males.  They  are  the 
result  of  a  cross  of  Brahman,  Hereford 
and  Shorthorn  and  come  in  all  colors  and 
mixtures  of  colors — red,  black,  white,  yel¬ 
low,  brindle,  roan,  spotted — with  red  prob¬ 
ably  predominating.  No  effort  has  ever 
been  made  to  select  for  color.  Tom  Lasa- 
ter’s  father,  the  late  Edward  C.  Lasater. 
ran  20,000  head  of  range  cattle  on  his 
Falfurrias  ranch  and.  in  1908.  introduced 
Brahman  bidls  into  his  herd.  He  was  once 
a  pillar  of  the  Jersey  breed  with  his  herd 
of  3.000  of  the  Channel  Isle  cattle.  He 
also  bred  a  strain  of  Herefords  with  red 
around  the  eyes.  Tom’s  herd  still  shows 
evidence  of  this  strain.  Pigmentation 
around  the  eye.  according  to  the  Lasaters. 


and  other  experienced  cattleman,  is  a 
guarantee  against  cancer  eye  and  pinkeye. 

His  herd  is  still  small  by  range  country 
standards.  He  has  about  630  cows  and 
heifers  of  which  350  are  on  the  Colorado 
ranch.  Dry  weather  and  drastic  culling 
make  expansion  slow. 

I'he  conformation  of  the  Bcefmasters, 
particularly  the  cows,  is  hard  to  describe. 
.\t  first  glance  one  is  tempted  to  say  they 
come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes.  But  after 
riding  around  the  Lasater  ranges  for 
awhile  it  becomes  apparent  they  have  sev¬ 
eral  definite  and  important  characteristics. 
I'hey  are  big-bodied,  long,  of  extreme 
heart  girth,  and  with  hindquarters  that 
would  delight  the  eye  of  the  most  dis¬ 
criminating  packer  buyer.  Because  of  their 
infinite  color  pattern  one  can  never  look 
at  a  cow  and  say  with  complete  assurance, 
“There  stands  a  Beefmaster.”  But  one  who 
looks  at  a  Lasater  Beefmaster  will  seldom 
hesitate  to  say,  “There  stands  a  beef  cow.” 

They  have  good  udders,  too;  udders 
which  are  well  designed  to  do  the  job  at 
hand.  .And  they  are  the  most  gentle  cattle 
that  ever  chewed  a  cud. 

The  bulls  are  huge,  long-bodied  critters 
{Continued  on  page  86) 


This  is  a  story  about  a  man  who 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  kind  of 
cattle  he  was  raising  and  developed  his 
own  breed.  The  stor\'  isn’t  so  much  about 
the  new  breed  as  it  is  about  the  unortho¬ 
dox  and  original  system  of  performance 
testing  the  breeder  used  to  build  the  cattle 
of  his  dreams. 

The  man  is  Tom  Lasater.  His  17,000 
acre  Colorado  ranch  sits  astride  Big  Sandy 
Creek  at  Matheson,  about  50  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Colorado  Springs.  That  puts  him 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  where  his 
cattle  graze  in  a  rarified  atmos])here  of 
some  5,500  feet.  Way  down  at  Falfurrias 
in  the  southern  tip  of  Texas  he  has  an¬ 
other  ranch  where  the  climate  and  altitude 
contrast  sharply  with  the  Colorado  layout. 
This  one  he  remote  controls  from  the 
Colorado  homestead.  .A  dictating  machine 
which  records  on  a  flat,  easily  mailable 
disc  affords  him  an  easy  flow  of  directi\es 
and  exchange  of  experiences  with  his 
Spanish-speaking  Texas  foreman. 

In  case  you’ve  never  met  Mr.  Lasater 
we’ll  warn  you  to  keep  your  guard  up. 
Dressed  in  his  Levis  and  boots,  with  a 
well-tanned  face  beamin':  out  from  under 
his  Stetson,  there’s  no  mistakins:  the  man’s 


"Limit  your  goal  and  keep  your  standards  simple,"  says  Tom  Lasatcr  (top,  opposite  page),  “if  you  want  to  make 

progress  in  beef  breeding."  Promoter  of  some  of  the  most  radical  ideas  ever  to  hit  the  cattle  industry,  Lasater  blended  the  genes 

of  Brahman,  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  cattle  to  produce  his  own  unique  breed,  the  Beefmaster.  They  come  in  all 

colors  (bottom,  opposite  page)  and  under  range  conditions  consistently  wean  600-pound  calves.  Docility  is  an  important  point  in 

Lasater's  six-point  standard.  They  are  so  gentle  (above)  they  will  walk  up  to  a  strange  photographer  and  stick  their  tongues  out  at  him. 


Off-Season  Irrigation 

Off-season  irrigation  can  supply  all  the  water  needed  by 
alfalfa  and  wheat;  it  can  be  used  to  store  water  for  corn 

OUT  IN  NEBRASKA  a  Small  group  of  farmers  arc  keeping  their  pulled  off  the  corn  and  is  continued  as  long  as  the  ground  is 

sprinkler  systems  running  eight  to  ten  months  of  the  year.  open.  In  the  spring,  the  sprinklers  are  back  at  work  as  soon  as 

In  fact,  they  put  down  more  water  during  the  wet  seasons — fall,  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  During  the  past  two  years  the 

winter  and  spring — than  they  do  during  the  dr\  summer.  fanners  ha\e  been  too  painfully  aware  that  their  soil  was  bone 

At  first  thought  this  seems  to  be  a  very  unorthodox,  even  dry;  c\en  so,  the  careful  ones  have  tested  for  soil  moisture  with 

impractical  thing  to  do.  Why  take  a  drink  when  your  belly  is  moisture  meters  or  with  a  probe,  or  by  digging  ♦vith  a  shovel 

already  full  of  water?  But  the  more  you  think  about  it.  the  more  before  they  began  their  off-season  irrigation. 

you’re  apt  to  say,  “A  ver\-,  very  good  idea  if  it  works.”  0\  er  long  years  of  irrigation,  they  have  learned  how  many 

Well,  out  in  Nebraska  it’s  working.  Those  farmers  out  there  inches  of  water  each  foot  of  their  soil  will  hold.  Most  of  them 

tried  it  and  found  it  good.  They  reasoned,  “Why  not  store  water  start  with  the  wheat  land  and  put  on  enough  water  to  saturate 

in  our  best  reser\oir,  the  soil,  during  the  seasons  when  water  is  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  fi\e  feet.  When  the  wheat  is  planted,  this 

the  most  plentiful?  And  why  not  irrigate  when  we  have  time  water  gets  it  off  to  a  good  start  and  there  is  enough  left  to  carry 

instead  of  during  the  season  when  we’re  up  to  our  necks  in  work?”  it  to  harxest.  .\lfalfa  land  is  watered  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet. 

During  the  winter,  there  is  no  plant  growth  and  so  there  is  no  which  gi\es  this  deep-rooted  crop  enough  moisture  to  produce 

transpiration  and  verx'  little  evaporation  of  the  water.  The  irri-  big  yields.  Corn  land  is  watered  to  five  feet,  which  carries  the 

gating  can  be  done  when  the  farm  work  load  is  light  and  when  crop  through  to  tasseling  time  and  takes  some  of  the  pressure  off 

it  is  easiest  to  irrigate,  because  there  are  no  crops  to  interfere  summer  irrigation  schedules.  Always,  they  put  on  the  water 

with  pipe  moving.  The  water  stays  in  the  root  zone  and,  they  first  and  fertilize  later,  so  that  they  don’t  leach  out  the  plant  foods, 

have  found,  such  crops  as  alfalfa  and  wheat  can  be  irrigated  The  enthusiasm  of  these  Nebraska  farmers  for  off-season  irri- 

for  the  whole  year  in  the  fall.  By  irrigating  in  the  off-season  gation  has  been  justified  by  truly  outstanding  yields  during  one 

when  there  is  no  rush  to  cover  the  ground,  they  can  irrigate  of  the  worst  drouths  the  state  has  endured;  but  there  are  limi- 

more  land  and  bring  water  to  more  crops  than  they  can  possibly  tations  to  its  use  over  the  nation.  Men  who  have  studied  the 
cover  with  summer  irrigation  alone.  In  this  way  they  are  stretch-  practice  feel  that  it  can  be  a  revolutionary-  technique  for  farms 

ing  their  irrigation  system  to  cover  more  land  and  keeping  with  deep,  well  drained  soils  in  areas  where  winter  rains  and 

expensive  equipment  working  most  of  the  year.  snow  do  not  fill  the  water  need.  In  shallow  soils  with  little  water 

Off-season  irrigation  begins  as  soon  as  the  system  can  be  holding  capacity,  off-season  irrigation  should  be  considered  as 

This  pond  never  rests.  In  deepest  winter,  with  a  heavy  ice  cover,  it  forms  a  skating  rink  for  the  family.  ~ 

From  the  time  the  ice  melts  until  it  forms  again,  the  pond  is  a  reservoir  for  irrigation  water  that  is  tapped 
before  planting,  during  the  growing  season,  and  late  into  the  fall  to  water  winter  wheat  and  alfalfa. 


an  emergency  tool  in  the  spring  when  soil  tests  sliow  that  the 
land  is  still  thirsty  after  the  winter  rains.  On  jjoorly  drained 
land,  off-season  irrigation  conld  be  a  menace — if  the  soil  is 
filled  to  capacity  and  then  gets  a  good  rain,  the  rim-off  is  bound 
to  cause  costly  erosion. 

E\en  in  the  areas  where  the  practice  is  best  suited,  only  a 
handful  of  pioneers  have  braved  the  jibes  of  their  neighbors 
and  irrigated  in  the  winter.  One  of  these  men  is  Fred  Asche. 

Fred  Asche  Eats  First  Oyster 

On  januaiT  12,  1955,  an  unusually  warm  day  for  the  middle  of 
the  Nebraska  winter,  Fred  .^sche  watched  with  cpiiet  amusement 
as  a  pair  of  his  I'oulouse  geese  hissed  and  scolded  the  irrigation 
company’s  truck  as  it  crossed  the  crackling,  dry  stalks  of  his 
lost  corn  crop  and  dio\e  off  down  the  farm  lane.  He  looked  at 
the  great  stacks  of  pipe,  coujilers.  and  sprinklers  and  at  the  new 
pump  and  powerful  Diesel  engine  that  crouched  over  his  new 
irrigation  well  and  pushed  back  his  ancient  felt  hat.  which  had 
b«*en  shielding  his  eyes  from  the  city  men.  This  hat.  which  the 
years  had  shaped  to  fit  his  personality  as  well  as  his  head,  is 
an  accurate  indicator  of  his  moods — when  he  meets  strangers 
it  seems  to  slip  of  its  own  accord  down  o\er  his  eyes;  when  he 
grows  joN'ial  the  hat  works  itself  back  on  his  wind-reddened 
forehead  at  a  conxivial  angle.  Now.  as  he  looked  at  his  new 
e(|uipment,  It  sat  on  his  head  x  ery  soberly. 

Elexen  thousand  dollars  xxorth  of  ec|uipment,  but  it  might 
save  him  another  disaster  year  such  as  the  one  last  year  xvhen 
his  corn  grexv  three  feet  tall  and  then  xvilted  and  died  of  thirst, 
xvhen  his  xvheat  xvas  hardly  xxorth  harvesting.  “Clint.”  he  called 
to  his  son  in  his  blurred  German  accent,  “the  ground  is  still  open 

let’s  start  irrigating.” 

Before  noon  the  next  day,  the  father  and  son  had  assembled 
the  system  and  xvere  sprinkling  the  first  xxater  on  the  xvheat  they 
had  dusted  in  the  jireceding  September.  Exery  day  that  the 
xveather  stayed  aboxe  freezing  during  this  unusually  mild  xvinter 
.Asche  kept  the  xxater  falling  onto  his  rolling  Nebraska  fann. 
When  it  got  cold  enough  to  coat  the  stubble  and  xveeds  xvith 
sparkling  ice,  he  xvaited  for  the  sun  to  xvarm  the  air;  xvhen  the 
ground  froze  and  wouldn’t  take  the  xxater,  he  shut  doxvn  the 
system  and  xvaited  for  a  thaxv. 

By  corn  planting  time,  .Asche  had  put  nine  inches  of  xxater  on 
his  xvheat  and  had  gone  oxer  the  140  acres  of  black  loam  on 
xvhich  he  planned  to  plant  corn,  pouring  seven  inches  of  xxater 
on  one  field  and  three  and  a  half  inches  on  the  other.  In  June, 
a  hail  storm  threshed  out  an  estimated  18  per  cent  of  the  xvheat. 
but.  even  so,  he  combined  48  bushels  to  the  acre  while  those  of 
his  neighbors  around  Columbus  xvho  had  not  ploxved  under  their 
xvheat  to  save  xvhat  little  soil  moisture  there  xvas,  xvere  harx  esting 
seven  or  eight  bushels. 

.All  during  the  summer,  xvhile  unirrigated  corn  stood  stunted 
and  burned  in  the  fields  and  exen  xvilloxxs  and  maple  trees  died 
for  lack  of  xxater,  .Asche  kept  his  system  running.  Exery  morning 
he  and  Clinton  went  out  into  the  fields  and  moved  the  lateral 
pipe  another  60  feet  doxvn  the  main  line,  one  holding  the  lateral 
by  the  riser,  the  other  supporting  the  pipe  on  a  crutch  formed 
by  cutting  out  the  center  tine  of  a  three-tint'd  pitch  fork.  It 
took  them  an  hour  and  a  half  to  tnove  the  half  mile  of  pipe, 
a  section  at  a  time,  through  the  tall,  xvet  corn  and  get  the  system 
running  again.  Then,  for  ten  hours,  the  system  sprinkled  the 
field,  putting  down  four  inches  of  xxater  before  .Asche  and  his 
son  came  out  in  the  evening  and  moved  the  pipe  to  a  nexv 
setting  for  the  night. 

All  this  hard  xvork  is  paying  off.  .As  the  summer  irrigation 
season  drexv  to  a  close,  there  xvasn’t  a  corn  field  on  the  farm 
that  didn’t  look  like  at  least  a  hundred  bushel  crop.  .And  the 
corn  on  the  land  that  got  the  seven  inches  of  xxater  before 
planting  had  maintained  a  steady  advantage  over  the  corn  that 
had  only  three  inches.  As  for  the  xvork,  Asche  said,  “Irrigating 
isn’t  the  toughest  job  on  the  farm.  Td  rather  move  pipe  than 
fork  wheat  into  the  thresher  or  milk  a  herd  of  cows  by  hand 
— and  I’ve  put  in  a  lot  of  years  doing  those  jobs.” 

(Continued  on  page  93) 


Even  with  skim  ice  sealing  the  surface,  a  pond  loses  water 
through  evaporation.  During  the  off-season,  there  is 
little  water  loss  from  the  soil  through  evaporation  or  through 
transpiration,  since  plants  make  but  little  winter  growth. 


^  v: 
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Nature’s  Fly  Trap 


Mares  eat  oats,  goats  eat  ivy  —  that’s  normal.  But  it’s  a  man- 
bites-dog  affair  when  a  plant  eats  an  animal.  That’s  what  the 
pitcher  plant  does.  This  lovely,  innocent-looking  plant  is  a 
blood-thirsty  meat  eater  with  murder  in  its  heart.  To  add  to  its 
guilt  it  entices  its  victims  into  its  maw  by  beautiful  colors  and 
sweet  nectar  —  a  refined  come-into-my-parlor  approach  to  life. 
The  pitcher  plant  eats  insects — bees,  flies,  anything  in  the  meat 
line  that  comes  its  way.  There  are  other  carnivorous  plants  in 
the  more  exotic  tropics,  but  the  pitcher  plant  is  the  only  one  dis¬ 
tributed  generally  throughout  North  America. 

The  manner  in  which  the  pitcher  plant  lures  and  destroys  its 
victims  is  one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  in  natural  history.  The 
blossoms  are  very  unusual  and  beautiful,  but  it  is  the  trumpet¬ 
like  leaf  that  does  the  dirty  work.  Usually  the  broad  leaf  blade  at 
the  top  of  the  pitcher  is  decorated  with  purple  lines,  all  of  which 
extend  downward  into  the  throat  of  the  pitcher.  In  the  pathway 
to  the  throat  there  are  hundreds  of  short  stiff  hairs  which,  like 
the  purple  lines,  point  downward.  Below  this  region  of  hairs, 
just  beyond  the  upper  rim,  is  a  smooth,  slippery  area,  and  under 
the  rim  is  secreted  a  sweet  substance,  said  to  have  properties  cap¬ 
able  of  intoxicating  its  victimsand  deadening  their  ability  to  resist. 
The  trap  is  thus  set  for  the  unfortunate  victim.  Perhaps  a  honey¬ 
bee.  attracted  by  the  gay-colored  lines,  alights  on  the  gaudy 
trumpet  rim.  Just  below  the  bee  the  purple  lines  guide  the  way  to 
the  sweet  secretions.  The  bee  reaches  inside  the  rim  and  takes  a 
sip.  He  likes  it,  and  crawls  further  and  eats  his  fill.  Now  when  he 
is  ready  to  go  on  his  way  with  a  full  belly,  he  finds  that  his  senses 
are  dulled,  his  legs  and  wings  fouled  up  by  the  sticky  nectar,  and 
his  struggles  are  weak.  The  pathway  out  is  complicated  by  for¬ 
midable,  stiff  hairs  which  point  downward.  His  maneuvers  will 
finally  take  him  to  the  slippery  area  and  there  his  doom  is  sealed. 

(Continued  on  page  130) 


The  collecting  of  insects  from  the  pitcher  plant 
is  a  favorite  sport  of  southern  youngsters. 
These  tuto  Alabama  children  are  adding 
to  their  bug  collection  by  robbing  the  plant 
of  a  meal.  This  particular  plant  is 
SARRACENIA  DrUMMONDII.  Not  only  does 
the  fly  and  the  honey  bee  fall  prey  to  the 
plant,  but  larger  insects  as  well. 
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In  the  midst  of  a  dust-dry  August.  Frank  Allington,  Nebraska  sorghum  grower,  inspects  the  head  of 
a  stalk  of  Martin  Milo,  a  popular  variety  in  his  area.  In  periods  of  stress  sorghum  seems  to  grow 
on  will  power  alone,  will  normally  out-yield  corn  10  to  15  bushels  to  the  acre  in  semi-arid  regions. 


Grain 

Sorghums 

Dry  weather  and  the  demand  for  a  crop 
for  diverted  acres  have  created  new  op¬ 
portunities  for  sorghums.  Plant  breeders 
are  meeting  the  challenge  with  hybrids 


The  RUSSIAN  fanners  who  visited  our 
farms  last  sumnnner  were  mainly  in¬ 
different  about  our  crop  varieties — they 
ha\e  better  ones,  they  said.  But  the  sor¬ 
ghums  were  new  to  them,  and,  they  said, 
made  to  order  for  Russian  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate.  Many  American  farmers  are  also 
discovering  the  virtues  of  this  grain  and 
forage  crop.  Until  recent  years  sorghum 
has  been  raised  as  a  grain  crop  in  the 
semi-arid  sections  of  the  Great  Plains  and 
as  a  silage  or  forage  crop  practically  ever^- 
wlntre  cattle  are  fed.  Growing  under  its 
\  arious  aliases  of  sorgo,  milo,  kafir,  hegari 
and  cane,  it  led  a  pretty  stable  existence. 
During  the  ten  year  period  1943  through 
1952  it  populated  an  average  of  about  7.3 
million  acres  on  which  it  produced  annu¬ 
ally  some  135  million  bushels  of  grain.  Last 
year  the  grain  sorghum  acreage  jumped  to 
10.8  million  with  production  of  204  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  grain  and  this  year  13.2 
million  acres  poured  266  million  bushels 
of  the  feed  grain  into  bins  and  elevators. 
.Apparently,  this  is  only  the  beginning,  for 
a  number  of  factors  have  been  at  work  to 
bring  this  crop  into  prominence. 

First,  there  is  the  weather,  which  mil¬ 
lions  of  words  of  talk  and  type  have  done 
nothing  to  improve.  \V’ithout  ever  moving 
from  their  boyhood  surroundings,  legions 
of  farmers  have  found  themsehes  in  a 
strange  and  unfriendly  climate  in  the  past 
few  years:  a  climate  that  knows  no  rain. 
They  are  looking  for  a  drouth  resistant 
crop  and  sorghum  seems  to  fill  the  bill. 

.\  second  factor,  one  almost  as  unpre¬ 
dictable  as  the  weather,  is  government 
policy.  Talk  about  “cross  compliance”  a 
year  ago  started  a  lot  of  wheat  and  corn 
growers  looking  for  some  kind  of  crop  to 
maintain  income  on  diverted  acres.  .Again, 
sorghum  was  Johnny-on-the-spot.  .And  re¬ 


gardless  of  any  future  threats  of  “cross 
compliance,”  sorghum  has  proven  itself  a 
fii-st  class  alternative,  a  crop  able  to  stand 
on  its  own  feet. 

The  increase  in  population  on  the  w’est 
coast  has  brought  new  opportunities  for 
profits  in  cattle  feeding  in  large  areas  of 
the  Great  Plains  formerly  considered 
adapted  only  to  wheat — if  a  feed  crop  can 
be  grown  there  which  will  eliminate  the 
expense  of  shipping  in  corn.  Sorghum  is 
demonstrating  its  ability  to  thrive  in  those 
areas  and  by  serving  as  a  basis  for  a  live¬ 
stock  economy  is  helping  to  smooth  out 
the  rough  spots  inherent  in  a  cash  grain 
economy.  It  will  not  only  outyield  corn 
there,  but  makes  a  feed  which  is  90  to  100 
per  cent  as  potent  as  the  traditional  “king 
of  the  carbohydrates.”  It  is  also  a  good 
cash  crop  for  the  man  who  doesn’t  want  to 
be  bothered  with  livestock. 

Then  there  are  two  other  factors  which 


promise  to  boost  sorghum  production  even 
more  than  these — the  use  of  driers  and  the 
introduction  of  hybrids.  Sorghum  grain 
cannot  be  stored  safely  at  a  moisture  con¬ 
tent  greater  than  13  per  cent.  This  often 
makes  it  difficult  to  harvest  in  the  Great 
Plains,  almost  impossible  in  the  more 
humid  regions.  But  modern,  efficient  driers 
can  pull  18  per  cent  moisture  grain  down 
to  13  per  cent  at  a  very  reasonable  cost  in 
time  and  money.  This  opens  up  an  entirely 
unexplored  area  for  the  crop. 

The  first  of  the  new  hybrids  on  which 
plant  breeders  have  been  working  for  25 
years  or  more  were  introduced  this  fall 
by  a  commercial  producer.  These,  and 
other  new  varieties,  with  their  increased 
yields,  earlier  maturities  and  resistance  to 
lodging  and  disease,  are  being  heralded  as 
the  agents  of  a  revolution  in  sorghums 
which  will  be  as  extreme  and  far  reaching 
as  that  which  hybrids  achieved  in  corn. 


Sorghum  is  planted  with  a  lister,  a  grain  drill,  or  the  loose-ground 
furrow-opener  (below  ).  Deep  planting  is  fatal.  One  of  the  greatest  hazards  the  growei 
must  face  is  a  driving  rain  immediately  after  planting;  this  buries  the  seed  too  deep. 


The  best  way  to  get  a  line  on  the  new 
kinks  to  which  you’ll  ha\e  to  adapt  your¬ 
self  to  live  with  sorghums  is  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  man  who  has  had  plenty 
of  experience  with  them.  Frank  Allington 
is  one  of  the  best,  .\llington  is  a  farmer’s 
fanner,  a  bespectacled,  weather-beaten 
raiser  of  crops  and  livestock  whose  solid, 
efficient  methods  have  enabled  him  to 
build  a  small  Blue  Springs.  Nebraska,  farm 
into  a  section  and  a  half  of  highly  produc¬ 
tive  farmland.  His  first  tr>-  with  sorghum 
was  back  in  1934  when  the  dr)’  weather 
forced  him  into  .Atlas  sorgo  (sorgo  is  the 
commonly  used  term  for  forage  sorg¬ 
hums).  This  turned  out  to  be  a  lifesaver 
as  silage  and  bundle  feed.  Bundle  feed  is 
the  plainsman’s  tenn  for  forage  sorghum 
which  is  cut  with  a  binder,  shocked  and 
later  fed  out  as  a  dry  feed.  .Allington  still 
raises  .Atlas  for  his  silo,  cutting  the  crop 
when  the  grain  is  in  the  dough  stage  and 
the  leaves  are  green.  He  consistently  puts 
up  10  tons  to  the  acre,  says  he  has  at  times 
gotten  as  high  as  20  field  tons,  wet.  In  his 
opinion  the  sorgo  gives  a  two  to  three 
times  heavier  yield  than  corn  silage  and 
has  about  90  per  cent  the  \alue  of  corn 


silage  when  the  heads  are  good.  The 
difficulty  cattle  have  in  digesting  the 
whole  sorghum  grains  seems  to  be  the  only 
difference  in  the  feeding  values  of  corn 
and  sorghum  silage. 

Allington's  experience  with  Atlas  was  so 
favorable  that  within  a  few  years  he  began 
to  tiy  his  hand  at  grain  sorghums,  such 
varieties  as  the  old  Sooner  Milo  and  Early 
Kalo,  plants  which  posed  a  real  challenge 
to  the  farmer’s  ingenuity  at  hanest  time. 
“Back  in  those  days,”  the  Nebraskan  re¬ 
calls,  “we  cut  the  sorghum  with  a  corn 
binder,  shocked  it  and  later  threshed  it 
through  a  combine  with  the  sickle  bar 
turned  vertical — a  wonderful  way  to  keep 
from  getting  dishpan  hands.” 

The  tall  growing  grain  sorghums  with 
their  crooked  heads  and  weak  stalks  were 
completely  out  of  step  with  mechanized 
agriculture.  .As  tractors  and  combines  took 
over  the  fields,  breeders  soon  came  up  with 
dwarf  and  double  dwarf  combine  varieties 
30  to  .50  inches  tall.  This  was  a  tremendous 
improvement.  The  crop  could  now  be  har¬ 
vested  with  wheat  equijiment  and  was 
given  an  added  ad\antage  over  corn  in 
that  harvesting  was  reduced  to  a  once  over 


operation.  After  the  grain  is  combined, 
that’s  it.  There  is  no  shelling. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  combine  varieties 
Allington  worked  with  was  Martin  and 
that  one  is  still  his  favorite.  He  says  he  will 
probably  swing  to  the  new  hybrids  as  soon 
as  they  are  released ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
has  had  hybrid  experimental  plots  on  his 
place  the  past  few  years.  “I  can’t  tell  you 
anything  about  them,”  he  admits,  “because 
those  boys  who  put  them  out  don’t  identify 
them  and  are  pretty  mum  about  their 
records.  From  what  I’ve  seen,  though,  they 
look  pretty  good.” 

For  all  its  hardiness  under  drouth  con¬ 
ditions  sorghum  is  a  very  tender  plant  in 
its  early  days.  From  planting  to  emergence 
and  shortly  thereafter  is  just  about  the 
most  critical  period  of  its  growth.  The 
grain  sorghums  are  usually  planted  with  a 
lister  or  with  a  grain  drill  in  which  some 
of  the  drill  holes  have  been  stopped  up. 
Allington  uses  the  lister.  This  implement 
plows  out  a  furrow  and  the  seed  is  dropped 
in  the  furrow  not  more  than  an  inch  deep. 
The  placement  must  be  veiy  shallow.  If 
planted  more  than  an  inch  deep  the  seed 
will  have  a  tough  time  emerging.  Hard 


Plant  breeder  William  Ross  holds  a  male-sterile  sorghum  head  in  his  right  hand  as  he  points  to  the 
fertile  plant  with  which  he  is  about  to  fertilize  it  in  a  hybridization  experiment.  The  paper  bags  in  his  knapsack 
are  used  to  cover  the  fertilized  head  to  protect  it  from  contact  with  wind-blown  pollen. 
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rains  iinnu'diatcly  after  planting  are  one  of  the  real  hazards  in 
the  sorghum  business.  The  rain  buries  the  seed  too  deep. 

'I'he  most  frequently  recommended  seeding  rate  is  2  to  5 
pounds  per  acre.  Some  growers,  and  successful  ones,  too,  are 
using  up  to  10  pounds  per  acre.  A  good  rule  of  thumb  is  to  plant 
about  1  pound  for  each  10  bushels  of  expected  yield. 

Being  a  warm  weather  crop,  sorghum  needs  a  warm  seedbed  to 
insure  a  good  start  in  life.  The  soil  should  be  about  70  degrees 
or  else  the  sorghum  seeds  will  shiver  and  shake  and  fail  to  germi¬ 
nate.  The  seedbed  must  be  as  weed-free  as  possible,  too.  Allington 
and  other  lister  advocates  point  out  that  this  is  one  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  planting  with  a  lister;  it  also  makes  it  easier  to  cultivate 
and  control  weed  competition.  “You  have  a  hard  time  culti¬ 
vating  sorghum  planted  with  a  drill,”  he  says.  “The  way  I  do 
it  is  to  use  a  ‘Go-Devil.’  a  two-row  corn  disc.  On  the  first  culti¬ 
vation  I  throw  the  dirt  out  away  from  the  row  to  cover  up  the 
weeds  between  the  rows.  On  the  second  cultivation,  after  the 
sorghum  plants  have  gotten  up  a  bit,  I  throw  the  dirt  into  the 
row  to  get  the  weeds  in  the  row.  With  sorghum  that  has  been 
drilled,  about  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  use  a  cultivator 
to  get  the  weeds  between  the  rows  and  then  spray  to  get  the 
weeds  in  the  row.” 

Spraying  4s  a  practice  on  which  the  experts  urge  caution.  The 
material  to  use  is  2,4-D,  but  this  can  be  injurious  to  the  sorghum, 
particularly  at  the  time  of  heading  and  pollination,  and  it  does 
not  faze  such  pests  as  quackgrass.  crabgrass  and  foxtail. 

If  the  first  seeding  of  sorghum  fails,  a  short  season  variety  can 
often  be  gotten  in  as  a  catch  crop.  Norghum,  a  \ariety  developed 
particularly  for  the  -short  growing  season  of  South  Dakota,  is 
one  which  Nebraska  and  Kansas  farmers  often  fall  back  on. 
Reliance  is  a  newer  and  even  better  short  season  variety. 

The  one  virtue  above  all  others  which  has  endeared  sorghum 
to  Frank  Allington  and  his  fellow  growers  is  its  patience,  its 
ability  to  w-ait  out  a  drouth.  A  man  could  drive  along  the  flat, 

(Continued  on  page  114) 

The  dwarf  sorghuiiis  are  easily  conibined  (below)  with  wheat 
equipment.  Early  maturity  and  dry  heads  are  two  desirable  qualities 
that  breeders  are  attempting  to  huild  into  new  varieties. 
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Wind-blown  polton 


Isolated  Hold 


The  method  of  produeinq  sood  of  sorghum  hybrids 
dovolopod  by  the  Texas  Experimeet  Stofioe.  In 
Field  1  the  mole-sterile  stroiee  (the  female  parents) 
ore  maintained  and  increased.  In  Field  2,  the  seed- 
grower  crossing  block,  the  Ntale-sterile  strains  are 
crossed  with  a  normal  strain  to  produce  seed  for 
the  single-cross  (Ax  I)  hybrid  grown  in  Field  3. 


Great  Men 


Agriculture 


Ji'STL’s  VON  LIEBIG  vvas  one  of  the  great  men  who  brought  the 
light  of  science  to  mankind.  Known  as  the  founder  of  agri- 
( ulturai  ehemistiy,  he  began  his  studies  in  a  world  where  scien¬ 
tists  believed  that  sharp  cheese  got  its  taste  from  lanee-like  atoms, 
and  sponges  were  made  of  tiny  bellows  that  sucked  in  water. 

'I'o  most  objects,  the  scientists  of  1800  assigned  a  principle  such 
as  diyness,  acidity  or  combustibility.  Liebig  cut  through  all  this 
speculation  by  holding  that  behind  every  effect  was  not  one  cause 
but  many.  He  influenced  us  all  by  his  dogma  of  inquiry  and 
proof.  He  sought  the  many  inter-relationships  that  were  hidden 
behind  a  simple  agricultural  fact. 

just  one  hundred  years  ago,  European  men  of  learning  believed 
that  plants  ate  humus  just  as  the  peasants  ate  potatoes  and  that 
the  plants  manufactured  their  own  minerals  through  the  use  of  a 
uniquely  mystic  vital  force. 

In  1840,  when  Liebig  was  37  years  old  and  in  revolt  against 
the  chemists  of  his  time,  he  threw  a  scientific  bomb  into  his  world 
of  “philosophic  investigators.”  Liebig  marshaled  together  his  own 
agricultural  work  plus  the  investigations  of  other  scientists,  and 
forcefully  presented  a  body  of  knowledge  which  could  be  tested, 
repeated,  measured,  a«d  analyzed,  always  with  the  same  result, 
rhe  publication  of  this  work  called  “The  Chemistiy  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Physiology”  marked  the  beginning  of  agricultural  chem¬ 
istry  as  a  science. 

When  Liebig  was  born  it  took  nine  farmers  to  support  them¬ 
selves  plus  one  city  family  who  carried  on  all  the  manufacturing, 
transjxirting,  inventing,  and  governing.  Today  in  America,  one 
fanner  feeds  seventeen  people.  In  parts  of  the  world  where 
modern  agriculture  is  not  practiced  today,  the  old  ratio  of  nine 
to  one  still  prevails.  The  differenee  between  these  two  ratios  is 
the  measure  of  the  value  of  modern  agricultural  science. 

The  Man  Who  Became  Chemistry 

Justus  Liebig  was  born  May  12,  1803,  in  Darmstadt,  which  is  in 
the  rolling,  wooded  section  of  what  is  now  southwest  Gennany, 
but  which,  in  Li<-big’s  time,  was  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse. 
Liebig’s  father  owned  a  dye  warehouse  and  carried  on  chemical 
experiments  in  an  effort  to  improve  his  products.  Young  Liebig 
lielped.  He  was  allowed  to  watch  the  neighborhood  soap-maker 
fnix  the  fats  and  lye  which  were  boiled  into  soap,  and  he  learned 
fropi  the  other  Darmstadt  tradesmen  the  arts  of  the  tanner,  the 
dyer,  the  smith,  and  the  brass  founder. 

.As  with  so  many  great  men,  Liebig  developed  early  that  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose  which  later  led  one  of  his  contemporaries  to  say, 
“Liebig  is  not  an  operator  in  chemistry;  Liebig  is  ehemistiT  itself.” 

What  caused  this  boy  to  dedicate  his  life  to  a  subject  not  even 
recognized  as  a  science  at^that  time?  We  have  no  answer  any 
more  than  we  know  what  caused  the  child  Mozart  to  become  the 
personification  of  music  or  what  motivated  the  16-year-old  Ein¬ 
stein  to  speculate  about  the  nature  of  light.  He  was  encouraged 
by  Hess,  the  Grand  Duke’s  librarian,  to  read  all  of  the  books  on 
chemistry  which  were  available.  Liebig  read  them  without  system 
or  order.  “I  read  the  books  just  as  they  stood  on  the  shelves, 
whether  from  below,  upwards  or  from  right  to  left  was  all  the 
same  to  me;  my  14-year-old  head  was  like  an  ostrich  stomach,” 
Liebig  said,  and  added.  “I  became  indifferent  to  ever\-  other 
thing  that  ordinarily  attracts  children.” 

Liebig  possessed  what  we  call  a  photographic  mi'inory,  and  he 
thought  in  tenns  of  phenomena.  In  tiding  to  explain  just  what 
this  faculty  was,  Liebig  said,  “It  is  not  very  easy  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  phenomena  to  anyone  who  can  not  recall  in  his  imagina¬ 
tion  a  mental  picture  of  what  he  sees  and  hears — like  the  poet 
and  artist,  for  e.xample.  Most  like  this  is  the  peculiar  power  of 
the  musician,  who  while  composing  thinks  of  tones  as  logically 
arranged  conceptions  of  a  series  of  conclusions.  There  is  in  the 
chemist  a  form  of  thought  by  which  all  ideas  become  visible  to 
the  mind  as  the  strains  of  an  imagined  piece  of  music.”  Curiously, 
Liebig  was  considered  a  very  poor  student  at  school.  His  strange 
memon,’  retained  all  that  he  saw,  but  very  little  of  what  he 
heard;  and  in  those  days  instruction  was  mainly  by  means  of 
lectures. 

When  he  was  fifteen,  Liebig’s  father  took  him  out  of  school. 


a  failure,  and  apprenticed  him  to  an  apothecary  at  Heppenheim. 
Liebig  learned  rapidly  and  at  the  end  of  ten  months  knew  all 
the  chemicals  in  the  shop  and  understood  their  uses.  At  night 
in  his  attic  bedroom,  he  carried  on  experiments  of  his  own,  one 
of  which  blew  out  the  bedroom  window.  I'he  cautious  druggist 
decided  that  he  would  rather  ha\e  a  boy  with  a  less  inquiring 
mind  and  sent  Liebig  back  to  his  parents. 

After  this  second  failure,  Liebig  barely  persuaded  his  father  to 
send  him  to  the  University  of  Bonn  to  study  chemistry  under  the 
celebrated  Kastner.  Here  Liebig  experienced  a  terrible  dis¬ 
appointment.  I  hough  he  studied  hard  under  this  professor  and 
even  followed  him  to  the  University  of  Erlangen  on  the  promise 
that  Kastner  would  analyze  minerals,  such  as  apatite  or  limestone, 
with  him,  he  found  to  his  dismay  that  none  of  the  professors  used 
experiments  as  a  basis  for  their  findings. 

Liebig  instinctively  sought  “inquiry  and  proof,”  but  his  pro¬ 
fessors  thought  this  vulgar.  They  felt  that  experiment  and  obser¬ 
vation  were  jjedestrian  because  the  mind,  unaided,  did  not  arrive 
at  an  explanation  by  itself.  Instead,  they  invented  “philosophical 
explanations.” 

“The  influence  of  the  moon  upon  the  rain  is  clear,”  one  of 
them  said  in  a  lecture,  “for  as  soon  as  the  moon  is  visible  the 
thunderstorm  ceases.” 

.At  19,  Liebig  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from 
the  University  of  Erlangen,  but  he  was  still  searching  for  chem¬ 
ical  knowledge.  His  chemical  training  had  come  chiefly  from  his 
own  experiments  and  reading;  he  had  ne\er  analyzed  a  mineral 
because  his  professor  didn’t  know  how;  he  had  never  worked  in 
a  chemical  laboratory  because  at  that  time  there  was  not  one 
laboratory  in  the  world  open  to  students.  Experimental  work 
was  for  professors  only — the  world’s  first  closed  shop. 

.At  Cambridge  University  in  1822  the  professor  of  chemistry 
was  a  country-  clcrg\man  who  came  up  once  a  year  to  give  a  few 
lectures.  .At  Oxford,  no  college  credit  was  given  for  attending 
the  chemistry  lectures. 

Feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to  study  chemistry  in  Germany 
or  England,  Liebig  persuaded  his  father  to  send  him  to  the 

{Continued  on  page  108) 


This  old  poster  explains  Liebig’s  law  of  the  mininiuni  which  holds  that 
yield  depends  on  that  growth  factor  available  to  the  plant  in  the 
relatively  smallest  amount.  So,  the  “minimum  tub’’  will  hold  no 
more  than  its  shortest  stave,  Kali  (potash).  .As  potash  is  added, 
yield  increases  until  another  limiting  factor  is  reached. 
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Broiler  Boom  in  Arkansas 


By  R.  J.  McGinnis 
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Nineteen  thousand  naked  broilers  pass  this  point  every  8-hour  shift  at  the  Sssanson  plant.  Trussed  up  by  both  feet  at  the  start  of  the 
production  line,  they  are  bled,  scalded,  picked,  disemboweled,  and  cut  up  along  an  endlessly  moving  conveyor  which  winds  around  and 
among  dozens  of  workers  on  two  floors.  Each  worker  takes  a  single  slice  at  the  bird — at  the  end  only  the  two  feet  remain  on  the  hooks. 


1  I 


Poi  LTRYMEX  arc  like  fishennen — when 
they  gather  around  the  hot  stove  they 
tell  tall  stories.  More  often  than  not  their 
tall  stories  center  around  the  “break-even” 
point — the  price  per  pound  at  which  they 
break  even  with  their  cost  of  production. 
When  they  get  to  bragging  about  how  low 
their  break-e\en  point  is,  the  first  liar 
hasn’t  a  chance. 

During  the  last  year  in  most  broiler 
producing  ari'as,  the  break-even  jx>int 
ho\-ered  so  near  the  market  price  that 
many  producers  either  lost  money  or  made 
so  little  they  had  to  delve  into  the  family 
sock  to  eat.  Many  went  out  of  business. 
There  are  empty  broiler  houses  in  many 
parts  of  the  countr\-  today,  waiting  for 
people  to  eat  more  chicken  to  bring  up 
prices.  Poultrymen  in  the  Maryland-Dela- 
ware  area  are  thinking  more  about  eggs 
than  broilers. 

Rut  there’s  a  different  and  refreshing 
stops’  down  in  northwest  .Arkansas.  Broiler 
raisers  down  there  are  eating  high  on  the 
hog,  regularly  turning  in  the  old  car  for 
a  new  one,  and  complaining  only  about 
taxes  and  death.  They  have  been  able  to 
lower  the  break-even  point,  increasing  the 
spread  between  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  market  price,  low  as  it  has  been,  to 
make  a  living  wage.  How  ha\e  they 
done  it? 

Northwest  .Arkansas  got  into  the  poultry 
business  on  a  raincheck.  Until  the  early 
thirties  northwest  .Arkansas  was  fruit  coun- 
tr\’,  mainly  apples  and  grapes.  The  area 
was  dotted  with  fruit  processing  plants, 
most  of  them  drying  apples.  Then  the  bot¬ 
tom  dropped  out  of  the  apple  market.  In¬ 
creased  competition  from  the  Northwest 
(Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho),  and 
the  passing  up  of  the  dried  apple  for  the 
cahned  variety,  together  with  heavy  insect 
invasions,  sent  the  industry  to  the  wall. 

The  fruit  tree  population  of  the  state 
fell  from  4,500,000  to  less  than  half  a 
million  in  a  few'  years.  Fruit  farmers  were 
left  high  and  dn’.  Particularly  hard  hit 
were  the  two  northwest  counties,  ^Vash- 
ington  and  Benton.  They  had  all  their 
apples  in  one  basket.  The  average  acre¬ 
age  was  small,  the  soil  not  too  well 
adapted  to  general  farming,  and  the  ter¬ 
rain  rough  and  rolling.  What  was  an 
ex-fruit  farmer  to  do?  The  choice  nar¬ 
rowed  down  to  daining  or  poultiy.  Of 
the  two,  poultiy  required  the  smaller 
acreage  and  the  least  outlay  of  cash. 


Those  that  went  into  poultry  chose 
more  wisely  than  they  knew  at  the  time. 
There  were  a  number  of  favorable  factors 
for  the  broiler  industiy  not  immediately 
apparent  to  those  that  turned  to  the 
chicken  back  in  the  mid-thirties  to  keep 
themselves  off  relief.  One  was  the  geogra¬ 
phy.  Being  centrally  IcK’ated,  northwest 
.Arkansas  did  not,  and  do<‘s  not  now.  de¬ 
pend  on  any  one  market  for  an  outlet.  _If 
you  draw'a  big  circle  around  Springdale, 
Washington  County,  .Arkansas,  The  broiler 
capital  of  the  area,  you  will  see  tliAt'  it  is 
smack  in  the  center  of  a  good  many  big 
chicken  eating  centers — Chicago,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Dallas,  New'  Orleans.  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Denver,  and  not  too  far 
away  from  the  ravenous  West  Coast.  .A 
vacuum  in  any  one  of  these  centers  pulls 
broilers  from  northwest  .Arkansas.  If  one 
market  is  weak,  the  other  might  be  strong. 
The  area  has  no  terminal  market  and  its 
prices  are  more  or  less  a  reflection  of 
prices  all  over  the  central  part  of  the  U.  S. 
It  is  the  most  important  poultry  center 
west  of  the  .Appalachian  Mountains  and  it 
does  its  own  price  setting  as  much  as  any 
highly  competitive  industiy  can  set  prices. 

.Another  big  factor  in  the  prosperity  of 
northwest  .Arkansas  poulti-y  is  the  price  of 
feed.  Its  location  on  the  edge  of  the  big 
grain  producing  areas  of  the  country  per¬ 
mits  a  big  price  advantage  in  transporta¬ 
tion.  Grain  is  trucked  in  and  mixed  by  a 
score  of  dealers,  each  with  one  eye  on  the 
grower  and  the  other  on  competition. 
Prices  are  kept  in  line.  Last  summer  a 
bag  of  feed  cost  $4.65  per  hundred  pounds. 
In  bulk,  as  most  of  it  was  sold,  it  was 
priced  at  25  cents  below  that  figure,  and 
cash  took  off  another  25  cents. 

Cheap  heat  is  another  advantage  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  Arkansas  chicken  grower.  It 
is  a  poor  farm  indeed  which  does  not  have 
its  own  gas  well,  or  easy  access  to  cheap 
gas.  L.  L.  Baxter,  of  the  .Arkansas  West¬ 
ern  Gas  Company,  which  has  done  much 
to  bring  cheap  heat  to  the  area’s  brooder 
houses,  estimates  that  it  costs  Arkansas 
farmers  2  cents  per  chick  for  heat 
bought  from  the  company.  The  cost  of 
propane  gas  heat  and  oil  heat  runs  about 
5  cents,  and  electric  heat  jumps  to  15 
cents.  The  grower  with  a  gas  well  on  his 
own  place  enjoys  a  no-cost  heat  which  is 
a  big  factor  in  that  break-even  point — 
he’s  2  to  15  cents  ahead  of  the  game  be¬ 
fore  he  starts. 


These  broilers  (above)  are  hand  fed  in  hoppers 
which  can  be  raised  from  floor  level  for  small 
chicks,  to  pecking  height  for  the  finished  birds. 
The  typical  .Arkansas  chicken  house  (below) 
stretches  on  and  on.  The  giant  of  them 
all  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long. 


Bat  k  in  the  mid-thirties  w  hen  the  first 
commercial  cackle  was  heard  in  .Arkansas, 
the  broilers  were  shipped  ali\e  by  railway 
and  truck  to  buyers  in  .Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  New  Orleans,  Te.xas  and  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Paying  transportation  on  a  lot  of 
feathers  and  innards  seemed  a  pretty  loose 
way  of  doing  business  to  some  sharp  busi¬ 
nessmen  of  the  area.  Plants  to  process  the 
broilers  sprung  up  around  \  antage  points 
in  the  two  counties.  Some  of  these  were 
started  by  feed  dealers,  some  by  the  grow¬ 
ers  themselves,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
former  apple  handlers  got  their  thumbs 
in  the  pie.  Big  national  outfits  like  Fox 
Deluxe  Foods,  Swanson’s,  and  Chicago 
packers  put  up  plants.  There  are  now 
eight  big  processing  plants  in  the  area 
and  there  hasn’t  been  a  truckload  of  live 
broilers  hauled  out  for  almost  two  years, 
other  than  to  processing  plants  in  nearby 
states.  O.P..A.  regulations  dealt  the  truck- 
el's  a  final  blow  in  1942. 

One  of  the  largest  processors  is  the 
Swanson  plant,  recently  merged  with 
Campbell’s  .Soups,  which  dresses  38.000 
broilei-s  a  day,  shipping  them  frozen  in  all 
sorts  of  fancy  boxes  all  over  the  L’nited 
States.  This  outfit  originated  the  much 
advertisj'd  TV  dinner,  consisting  of  sev- 


These  broilers  (left)  have  just  come  from  the  scalding  tank  and  are 
on  their  way  to  the  picker.  In  the  picker  the  feet  are  released 
and  they  are  tossed  about,  slapped  with  rubber  paddles,  and  emerge 
naked  as  a  jaybird  except  for  a  little  fuzz,  which  is 
singed  off  in  a  gas  flame.  One  of  the  pioneers  in  Arkansas  poultry 
is  Joe  Pizza  (below)  a  former  grape  grower. 

cral  pieces  of  pre-cooked  chicken,  a  vegetable  and  a  luink  of 
mashed  potatoes  done  up  in  an  aluminum  plate  ready  to  pop 
in  the  oven  for  reheating  and  eating.  Chicken  wings,  drumsticks, 
and  breasts  that  wind  up  on  the  fresh  poultry  counters  of  ten 
cent  stores  all  over  the  country-  arc  prepared  in  these  eight  plants. 
When  chicken  meat  went  below  the  price  of  hamburger,  the 
housewife  knew  the  best  buy. 

Taking  a  leaf  from  the  pork  packers,  the  poultiy  processors 
of  Arkansas  marketed  everything  but  the  cackle.  The  feathers  arc 
being  processed  into  a  poultry  feed.  Feathers  are  85  per  cent 
protein,  mostly  undigcstible  in  its  raw  state.  Recently  a  method 
has  been  found  to  make  it  available  to  the  bird  and  feather  meal 
is  now  a  regular  ingredient  of  Arkansas  feeds,  although  not  yet 
cleared  for  interstate  shipments.  The  viscera  and  waste  go  into 
rendering  plants  where  it  is  processed  as  a  feed  for  cattle,  hogs, 
and  more  poultry.  Worn  out  litter  is  being  processed  into  cattle 
feed  or.  as  manure,  enriches  the  vineyard  and  pasture  soils. 

The  processing  plants  can  take  up  a  lot  of  slack  in  the  market. 
The  day-by-day  price  of  poidtiy  on  terminal  markets  is  not  as 
vital  here  when  processing  can  go  right  on  and  the  frozen  product 
can  wait  and  hope  for  a  better  market.  A  farmer  can  always  sell 
his  broilers  when  they  are  ready  to  go. 

The  climate  and  the  terrain  are  no  small  items  in  this  favored 
region.  The  winters  are  mild  and  the  summers  temperate,  just 
what  chickens  like.  Heat  is  not  as  important  an  expense  as  in  the 
north.  There  is  good  drainage,  a  health  item,  and  according  to 
the  natives,  the  water  has  a  most  salubrious  quality  especially 
designed  to  grow  healthy  chicks.  Mortality  hovers  around  5  per 
cent,  a  good  figure  reflected  in  that  famous  break-even  point. 

Home  Owned  and  Financed 

One  of  the  more  important  reasons  why  the  northwest  Arkansas 
poultry  industry  jumped  to  the  nation’s  top  ranks  in  a  few  years, 
and  a  good  reason  today  why  the  growers  are  not  singing  the 
blues,  is  that  the  industry'  started  out  as  a  healthy  baby.  While 
credit  is  freely  given  and  freely  taken,  the  backbone  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  family  enterprise,  home  owned,  home  financed,  and 
home  operated. 

The  beginners  back  in  the  mid-thirties  usually  converted  an 
old  building  or  put  up  a  cheap  house,  ordered  a  small  batch  of 
chicks,  500  or  so,  and  bought  enough  feed  to  start  the  batch. 
There  was  no  big  outlay  in  equipment,  and  the  labor  came  from 
the  family.  As  the  enterprise  grew,  and  batches  increased  to  five 
and  ten  thousand,  and  feed  mounted  into  ton  lots,  credit  was 
often  needed.  The  feed  dealers  furnished  the  paper,  but  in  almost 
every  case,  the  farmer  owned  the  birds,  and  took  his  profits  and 
losses.  The  de'aler  took  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the  birds  or  other 
negotiable  property.  The  dealers  employ  their  own  technicians 
who  pay  weekly  visits  to  their  cirstomers.  advising  on  disease 
control  and  feeding.  When  a  poultryman  is  in  trouble  he  thinks 
of  these  men  more  often  than  he  does  his  county  agent. 

If  the  profits  were  small,  the  farmer  simply  wrote  off  his  wage- 
per-hour,  as  farmers  are  inclined  to  do  everv’where.  Close  per¬ 
sonal  attention,  the  incentive  of  keeping  all  the  profit,  if  a  profit 
was  made,  and  home  ownership  did  more  for  efficiency  and  good 
management  than  unlimited  credit  and  business  on  paper.  The 
chicken  business  was  a  means  of  livelihood,  not  a  sideline,  and 
the  business  had  to  pay  or  the  owner  and  his  family  went  hungry. 

That  is  the  basic  management  in  northwest  Arkansas  today. 
The  dealers  limit  their  financing  to  feed  and  chicks,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  equipment,  but  the  farmer  must  own  his  fann  and  his 
buildings,  and  he  retains  title  to  the  birds.  Regardless  of  who 
finances  him.  he  sells  his  broilers  to  whom  he  pleases. 

The  Arkansas  broiler  man  might  be  called  old-fashioned  by 

(Continued  on  page  103) 


Onr  of  the  reasons  why  the  Arkansas  poultry  industry  has  prospered  is  that  it  started  and  has  remained  a  home  owned, 
home  finaneed,  home  worked  operation.  Layouts  like  this — an  old  harn  converted  into  a  broiler  house — were  typical  of  the 
pioneer  in  Arkansas.  There  the  chicken  man  has  always  been  long  on  production  and  short  on  fancy 

buildings  and  machinery.  L’pkeep  and  depreciation  are  cut  to  a  minimum  on  home  owned  property;  when  prices  go  down 
the  farmer  writes  olF  his  labor  at  a  lower  figure  and  hopefully  puts  in  another  batch. 
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The  fruit  cellars  of  our 
grandmothers  were 
well  stocked  with  products 
of  the  brambles — 
blackberry  jam,  currant 
jelly,  canned 
raspberries  for  pies  and 
tarts.  The  fruit  came 
from  the  berry  patch  in 
the  kitchen  garden 
and  the  hedge  along  the 
back  fence.  Twelve 
boysenberry  plants  will 
yield  50  pints  of  fruit. 
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Small  Fruit 

A  hedge  of  berries  in  the  back  yard 
will  supply  the  family  with  fruit 


“  ^IGURES  LIE  when  it  comes  to  growing 

X’  berries.”  says  Chris  Kii'schman  of 
New  Jersey.  “You  just  can’t  get  five  times 
the  profit  from  five  acres  of  raspberries  or 
blackberries  that  you  can  from  one  acre. 
It  never  works  out.” 

Kirschman  has  a  good  many  years  of 
experience  with  bush  fruits  behind  him. 
He  has  seen  the  innocent  newcomers  in 
the  business,  and  the  old  line  berry  grow¬ 
ers  as  well,  jump  to  every  innovation  in 
varieties.  “Berries  run  in  fashions,”  he 
says.  “For  a  time,  everybody  went  in  for 
raspberries.  Then  it  was  cultivated  black¬ 
berries.  Then  it  was  get-rich-quick  on 
loganberries  or  boysenberries  until  their 
limitations  of  climate  and  sales  were  dis¬ 
covered.  For  the  past  few  years,  blue¬ 
berries  have  taken  over.  You  wouldn’t 
think  anybody  raises  old-fashioned  goose¬ 
berries  nowadays,  or  currants  maybe.  But 
the  older  kinds  sell  right  along,  in  the 
right  area.  In  some  areas,  people  don’t 
know  what  blueberries  taste  like.  In  other 
places,  blackberries  don’t  sell  at  all.  Rasp¬ 
berries  sell  ’most  everywhere.  I’ve  got  four 
acres  of  the  old  standard  Latham  red 
raspberrv'  out  right  now  and  those  four 
acres  are  the  most  profitable  on  my  farm. 
In  a  good  year,  you  ought  to  clear  $1,000 
on  an  acre  of  berries.  In  a  w’et  year,  the 
berries  are  soft  and  moldy.  They  won’t 
keep.  So  you  take  a  beating.  In  any  year, 
you  take  a  physical  beating  growing  ber¬ 
ries  if  you  depend  on  them  for  a  living. 
You  earn  ever\’  dime  you  take  in.” 

Kirschman’s  42  acre  farm  lies  in  the 
Cheesequake  area  of  New  Jersey,  a  few 
miles  inland  from  Raritan  Bay.  His  level 
acres  of  tmck  crops  lie  in  patches,  cut 
up  by  creeks  and  gently  rolling  hillsides. 
The  soil  on  the  slopes  is  a  sandy  loam, 
ideal  for  bush  berries.  Of  equal  impor¬ 
tance  is  Kirschman’s  nearness  to  Newark 
and  New  York  City,  both  insatiable  mar¬ 
kets  within  a  few  hours  trucking  distance. 

“Berries  are  a  very  perishable  product,” 
Kirschman  will  tell  you.  “Like  sweet  corn, 
they  are  at  their  best  for  only  a  short 
time  after  picking.  .So  before  you  go  into 
commercial  berr>-  growing,  you’ve  got  to 
be  sure  of  a  market,  an  outlet  as  near 
home  as  piossible.” 

Getting  started  in  the  bush  berry’  busi¬ 
ness  does  not  involve  a  big  cash  outlay. 
For  most  varieties,  sufficient  plants  to  set 
an  acre  run  from  $150  to  $200.  Posts 
and  wire  trellises,  where  used,  are  minor 
expenditures.  No  special  equipment  is 


needed  other  than  the  normal  tillage  tools 
found  on  any  farm. 

How  big  a  start  should  a  side-line  berry- 
grower  make?  “We’re  all  side-line  grow¬ 
ers,”  says  Kirschman.  “I  don’t  know  of 
anyone  who  makes  a  living  on  bush  ber¬ 
ries  alone.  It’s  not  a  year  ’round  business. 
Berries  are  always  combined  with  some¬ 
thing  else,  tree  fruits  mostly.  Our  main 
business  is  in  peppers,  tomatoes,  and  egg¬ 
plants.  A  lot  of  pruning  work  with  berries 
can  be  done  when  the  vegetable  season  is 
over.  The  vegetables  and  the  six  to  seven 
acres  of  berries  keep  four  of  us  on  the  go 
pretty  near  all  year  around. 

“I’d  say  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  berries 
is  about  all  a  man  would  want  to  handle 
alone  as  a  side-line  starter  and,  of  course, 
he’ll  need  help  at  picking  time.  You  can 
make  more  money  doing  a  good  job  on 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  than  you  can  doing 
a  slap-happy  job  on  an  acre.  But  in  my 
opinion  the  best  way  to  start  is  to  raise 
a  few  rows  of  different  berries  in  your 
home  garden  as  a  trial.  W'e  do  the  same 
with  new  varieties.  I’ve  got  a  trial  plot 
out  now  on  a  new  blackberry.  New  Jersev 
No.  16.  You  know  how  many  plants  I 
set  out? — just  three  dozen.  They  are  a 
good  example  of  what  to  exfiect  in  the 
berry  business.  New  Jersey  No.  16  is  bred 
especially  for  this  area,  but  for  me  it’s 
proving  to  be  a  poor  yielder.” 

Bush  Berry  Culture 

The  culture  of  bush  berries  is  largely  the 
same  whether  restricted  to  a  garden  hedge 
or  a  plantation  of  large  acreage.  Com¬ 
mercial  and  home  garden  plantings  differ 
only  in  one  respect,  if  at  all.  On  berry 
farms,  varieties  must  be  chosen  that  pick, 
keep  and  .ship  well  even  if  fla\or  and 
quality  must  be  partially  sacrificed.  Wheth¬ 
er  raised  for  sale  or  home  use,  all  the 
brambles,  blackberries,  raspberries,  and 
dewberries,  as  well  as  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries,  deser\-e  the  best  soil  on  any  farm. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  whether  plant¬ 
ing  on  a  small  or  large  scale,  to  keep 
related  berrs-  bushes  well  separated  in 
order  to  reduce  disease  hazard. 

\Vhile  bush  fruits  are  not  too  fussy 
about  soil  types,  they  prefer  rea.sonably 
fertile  ground  of  high  organic  matter  to 
retain  moisture.  Without  adequate  mois¬ 
ture  during  the  critical  periods  of  blos¬ 
soming  and  fruiting,  bush  fruits  fail.  Yet 
they  cannot  stand  wet  feet.  Well  drained 
loams  are  best  for  raspberries  and  black- 


Three  ways  of  planting  bramble  fruits. 

In  the  bill  system  (A)  the  plants  are  spaced 
5  to  8  feet  apart,  both  ways,  and  supported 
by  stakes.  In  the  row  system  (B  and  C)  one, 
two  and  three  wires  are  stretched  between 
posts  and  the  vines  trained  over  them.  Which 
to  use  depends  on  the  habits  of  the  berry. 

The  hill  system  permits  the  easiest  picking 
conditions.  Black  raspberries,  dewberries 
and  some  other  trailing  types  spread  from 
rooted  cane  tips  (D).  Tips  should  be 
buried  in  August,  transplanted  in  the  spring. 
Red  raspberries  (£)  propagate  from  suckers. 
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berries,  neither  of  which  do  well  on  light 
sandy  soils  that  dry  out  quickly,  or  in 
heavy  clay  soils  that  bake.  Because  dew¬ 
berries  produce  deeper  root  systems,  they 
are  drouth  resistant,  which  enables  them 
to  succeed  in  lighter  soils.  All  the  bush 
fruits  do  best  where  the  subsoil  is  open 
enough  to  permit  deep  root  penetration. 
None  are  especiallv  sensitive  to  soil  aciditv. 
A  pH  range  of  .5.2  to  6.8  is  satisfactory-. 

The  lay  of  the  land  is  as  important  as 
the  soil.  Kirschman’s  sloping  ground,  less 
suited  to  vegetables,  is  made  to  order  for 
brambles.  The  ideal  spot  is  part  way 
down  a  slightly  rolling  Held,  with  good 
drainage  and  good  air  circidation  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  danger  of  late  spring  frosts.  Low 
pockets  offer  the  double  threat  of  winter- 
killing  from  cold  air  and  excessive  moisture. 

Windbreaks  help  prevent  winter  injury’ 
to  the  bushes  and  rapid  drying  of  the 
soil  and  fruit  during  the  summer.  \s  most 
farm  boys  know,  the  best  wild  berries  are 
usually  found  on  the  protected  edges  of 
thickets.  Though  protection  is  desirable, 
bushes  shoidd  be  planted  at  least  50  feet 
from  windbreaks  and  shade  trees  and  30 
feet  from  fruit  trees  to  avoid  competition 
for  moisture  and  plant  food.  For  small 
plantings,  vegetable  garden  borders  or 
trellises  to  one  side  of  the  yard  are  satis¬ 
factory.  but  since  red  raspberries  and 
blackberries  spread  readily,  they  should 
not  be  planted  near  a  line  fence  nor  a 
perennial  flower  bed. 

Getting  Under  Way 

Bush  berry  plants  are  propagated  in 
two  ways,  some  by  allowing  suckers  to 
grow  from  the  foots,  others  by  covering 
the  tips  of  bent-o\er  canes  with  soil  until 
they  take  root.  These  suckers  or  rooted 
tips  are  transplanted  to  a  favorable  loca¬ 
tion  until  one  year  old.  then  are  field  set. 
Once  a  planting  is  established,  expansion 
is  a  simple  matter  of  planting  the  shoots 


from  fruiting  bushes. 

Kirschman  has  had  settings  bear  well 
for  iweKe  years  or  more.  “Ordinarily,” 
he  says,  “1  expect  about  eight  years  out  of 
a  planting — if  winterkilling  or  disease  isn’t 
too  severe.  Those  are  the  two  big  ghouls 
hovering  over  every  berry  patch.  Sooner 
or  lat<‘r  anthracnose  or  mosaic  moves  in. 
Anthrat  nose  can  be  controlled  by  spray¬ 
ing.  .Actually,  we’re  nex'er  really  free  of  an¬ 
thracnose.  but  once  in  a  while  it  hits  hard. 
When  you  use  your  own  suckers  or  rooted 
tips  for  new  plantings,  you  have  to  keep 
roguing  them  out  to  get  healthy  stexk. 
.Always  set  new  plantings  at  a  distance 
from  old  bushes,  for  ])lant  lice  and  ants 
earn  the  diseases.” 

The  purchase  of  disease-free  stock  from 
a  reliable  nurseiy.  preferably  one  near 
enough  to  supply  varieties  adapted  to  local 
conditions,  is  the  soundest  beginning.  Two 
year  old  plants  are  normally  bought,  with 
the  e.xpectation  that  they  will  bear  lightly 
the  following  season. 

Berry  yields  vary  greatly  w'ith  varieties 
and  with  the  same  varieties  in  difTerent 
areas.  For  home  use,  a  dozen  plants  of 
any  of  the  brambles,  blackberries,  red, 
black,  or  purple  raspberries,  boysenberries 
or  dewberries,  normally  costing  between 
$2  and  $3  a  dozen,  should  be  sufficient 
for  the  average  family.  Twelve  plants 
will  occupy  about  40  feet  of  row  at  usual 
spacings  and  shoidd  yield  between  25  and 
50  pints  per  year  for  the  row.  Currant 
and  gooseberry  bushes  yield  from  4  to  6 
quarts,  with  prices  ranging  from  25  cents 
to  $1  per  plant.  On  a  commercial  scale, 
average  yields  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
2.000  quarts  per  acre  for  brambles,  with 
yields  of  8.000  quarts  per  acre  not  un¬ 
common  under  favorable  climate  such  as 
in  the  Northwest.  .Average  yields  of  cur¬ 
rants  and  gooseberries  run  from  3.000  to 
6.000  quarts  per  acre  according  to  vari¬ 
eties.  with  west  coast  yields  often  exceed¬ 


Every  plant  has  its  arch  enemy.  V\  ith  raspberries  it’s  the  cane  borer,  a  slender,  half-inch 
beetle  with  antenna  as  long  as  its  body.  The  adults  (A)  puncture  the  tender 
cane  tips  and  in  these  punctures  the  females  deposit  their  eggs.  The  larvae  (B)  burrow 
down  the  cane;  the  wilted  tip  (C)  which  normally  produces  the  best  berries,  dies. 


ing  10,000  quarts  per  acre.  C'osts  of  berry- 
bushes  for  commercial  setting  range  from 
$65  per  thousand  up.  County  agents  and 
local  growers  are  the  best  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  on  varieties  best  suited  to  any 
area.  Almost  all  plants  on  the  market  are 
hybrids,  often  representing  yeais  of  selec¬ 
tive  crossing  to  improve  adaptability.  Most 
bush  fruits  are  self-pollinating,  so  only  one 
variety  need  be  planted. 

Setting  the  Plants 

Recently  broken  sod  ground  is  no  place 
for  bush  fruits.  They  should  follow  culti¬ 
vated  cro[js  for  better  weed  and  grub  con¬ 
trol.  Fall  plowing  permits  earlier  spring 
planting,  with  greater  chance  for  good 
root  development  before  winter  again  sets 
in.  Kirschman  works  dow  n  his  fall-plowed 
ground  in  March  and  sets  the  plants  as 
soon  as  late  frosts  are  unlikely.  As  w’ith 
most  nui-sei-y-  stock,  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries  and  dewberries  shoidd  be  set  slight¬ 
ly  deeper  than  they  were  grown  in  the 
nursery’.  Red  raspberries,  blackberries  and 
dewberries  are  cut  back  to  about  six 
inches  when  planted.  Black  and  purple 
raspberries  are  cut  back  almost  to  the 
ground,  the  single  cane  or  “handle”  being 
removed  to  reduce  the  anthracnose  hazard. 
Gooseberries  and  cuirants  should  be  cut 
back  to  10  or  12  inches. 

Most  of  the  big  growers,  like  Kirsch¬ 
man,  use  tractor-drawn  j)lant  setters.  How¬ 
ever,  two  men  can  do  a  fairly  fast  job  of 
setting  the  plants  either  with  a  tractor 
plow-  or  just  an  ordinai-y-  spade.  With  a 
tractor  plow-,  a  furrow  is  opened,  the 
plants  are  set  against  the  straight  side  of 
the  furrow’  and  partially  covered  by  hand. 
.A  return  trip  of  the  plow’  fills  the  furrow 
and  a  third  trip  with  the  plow’  out  of  the 
ground  fiiTns  the  plants  in  place  with  the 
tractor  wheel.  In  the  hand  method,  one 
man  opens  the  loose  soil  with  a  spade 
worked  back  and  forth  to  form  a  hole. 


Anthracnose  (I))  invades  every 
berry  patch  sooner  or  later. 
Infection  spreads  rapidly.  Canes 
are  stunted  or  killed,  yields  fall. 
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One  man  can  do  all  the  work  on  a  sizable  plantation  of  berries — that  is,  until  it  conies  picking  time.  Taen  additional  labor 
is  needed,  for  the  ripening  fruit  does  not  wait.  Child  labor  and  minimum  wage  laws  have  closed  off  the  best  source  of  labor — 
school  kids  after  school  hours — in  some  states.  .Some  have  solved  the  problem  by  “pick-theiii-yourself”  selling. 


I'lio  second  man  drops  in  a  plant  and  width  of  tlie  cultivatinir  tools  to  be  used.  are  permitted  to  jSfrow  only  close  to  the 

fans  out  the  roots.  Then  the  spade  is  with-  In  the  hedgerow  system,  shoots  are  allowed  parent  plant.  However,  the  hill  system  is 

drawn  and  the  ground  is  finned  against  to  come  up  anywhere  in  the  row,  but  not  more  favored  lor  black  or  purple  rasp- 

the  plant  by  foot.  It  is  advisable  to  water  between  the  rows.  .Among  commercial  berries,  dewberries  and  other  trailing  types 

the  plants  if  the  soil  is  dry.  growers,  the  hedgerow  system  is  most  com-  i  the  boysenberry,  youngbt'rrv'  and  logan- 

S[)acing  of  the  plants  depends  on  the  monly  used  for  rt'd  raspberries  and  black-  berrv  ),  all  of  which  spread  from  rooted 

system  of  growth  to  b(‘  used.  For  deter-  berries,  both  of  which  sucker  wildly.  By  tips  rather  than  from  suckers.  The  hill 

mining  the  number  of  plants  needed  per  pruning  and  cultivation,  most  growers  system  is  also  used  for  currants  and  goose- 

acre,  the  distance  between  rows  is  multi-  keep  the  rows  to  a  maximum  width  of  12  berries  which  are  not  ordinarily  inclined 

plied  by  the  distance  between  plants  in  inches  at  the  base.  Eventually  the  plant-  to  sucker  or  root  at  the  tips, 

the  row.  This  figure  is  divided  into  43,560,  ing  has  the  appearance  of  a  solid  hedge,  a  The  spreading  out  of  plants  is  usually 

the  number  of  square  feet  in  an  acre,  system  often  favored  by  home  gardeners.  very  restricted  in  the  trellis  system,  which 
giving  the  required  number  of  plants.  In  the  hill  system,  plants  are  set  in  is  more  common  in  the  far  west.  From  one 

Kirschman  prefers  the  hedgerow  system  squares  of  varying  size  for  cultivation  in  to  four  wires  are  stretched  between  posts 

of  setting  plants,  with  unsupported  bushes  both  directions  and  for  picking  from  all  set  about  a  rod  apart,  the  wires  being  one 

3  feet  apart  in  rows  spaced  at  8  foot  sides.  .Some  like  5  feet  by  5  feet  spacing,  above  the  other  or  sometimes  spat  ed  on 

intervals.  This  calls  for  1.815  plants  per  some  6  by  6  or  even  8  by  8  for  the  more  short  cross  arms  at  the  tops  of  the  posts, 

acre.  Other  growers  prefer  spacings  from  vigorous  growing  boysenberries.  Canes  are  The  berry  canes  are  looped  or  tied  to  the 

2'/2  to  4  feet  in  the  row  and  with  rows  supported  on  individual  stakes  or  by  tying  wires  into  different  patterns  for  easy  pick- 

frbm  6  to  12  feet  apart,  according  to  the  together  in  the  form  of  a  teepee.  Suckers  {Continued  oti  page  125) 
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Tillman  Bubenzer  with  his 
hybrid  pigs  has  turned  part 
of  Conner  Prairie  Farm  into 
a  seed-stock  pig  factory 


Hog  Farm 

grosses  $250,000 

Photographs  by  Joe  Munroe 

Anew  product  on  the  agricultural  line  techniques  and  an  industrial  divi-  ty,  Indiana,  who  became  the  state  pork 

market  and  a  new  technique  for  hog  sion  of  labor.  Each  of  the  three  lines  of  jnoduction  champion  by  raising  42  tons 

fanners  were  introduced  by  the  Conner  boars  is  the  residt  of  crossing  two  tin-  of  market  hogs  in  a  year  from  a  sow  herd 

Prairie  Fanns,  Noblesville,  Indiana,  in  related  inbred  lines.  Conner  Prairie  breeds  of  21.  Sales  are  also  stimulated  when 

1952.  The  new  product:  three  lines  of  and  rigorously  tests  the  six  inbred  lines;  farmers  hear  Conner  Prairie  customers 

in-crossed  boars  from  production  tested  they  have  turned  o\er  the  job  of  com-  say,  “This  is  the  best  bunch  of  hogs  I’ve 

families  which  have  shown  superior  ability  bining  these  inbreds  to  jiioduce  the  three  ever  fed  out,”  or  “These  pigs  have  fat- 

to  convert  feed  into  pork  and  to  produce  lines  of  commercial  boars  to  jjroducer-  tened  out  on  less  feed  than  my  old  ones 

high  qualitv  carcasses.  The  new  tech-  fanners  wlio.  in  industry,  would  be  called  — I’ve  still  got  a  quarter  of  my  corn  left.” 

nique — a  rotational  breeding  program  sub-contractors. 

which  does  two  things:  (1)  permits  each  In  the  beginning,  the  farmers  who  Hogs  and  Democracy 

of  the  boars  to  pass  on  hvbrid  vigor  when  bought  the  boars  fell  into  two  classes,  the  The  man  behind  this  revolutionaiy  farm- 

mated  to  the  farmer’s  gilts  and  (2)  gives  adventurous  fellow  who  gives  every  new  ing  idea  is  Conner  Prairie’s  German-born 

the  farmer  a  herd  that  is  98  7  16  per  cent  idea  a  whirl,  and  the  man  who  had  made  manager,  Tillman  Bubenzer.  Bubenzer  is 

production  tested  stock  after  using  six  a  study  of  genetics  and  was  looking  for  a  powerfully  built  man  whose  prominent 

boars,  even  though  he  himself  never  ways  to  achiev’e  hybrid  vigor  in  his  hogs.  blue  eyes  are  surrounded  by  three  sets  of 

weighed  a  pig  or  a  pound  of  feed  or  Today’s  customers  are  mostly  neighbors  wrinkles  which  arc  characteristic  of  him; 

looked  at  a  carcass.  of  these  men  who  have  had  a  chance  to  above  them  are  arcking  lines  of  concentra- 

In  1954,  the  third  vear  this  project  was  see  the  breeding  program  in  operation.  tion  and  worr\’:  below  are  circles  of  fa¬ 
in  operation,  Conner  Prairie  sold  better  The  results  have  included  such  solid  tigue,  and  spreading  from  the  corners  are 

than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  worth  records  as  those  of  Sid  Craig,  of  Pendlc-  deep  lines  etched  by  laughter, 

of  boars.  This  year  (1955)  is  proving  to  ton,  Indiana,  who  averaged  better  than  The  hog  project  is  one  of  three  seed 
be  e\en  bigger.  nine  and  a  half  pigs  raised  from  an  all-  stock  enterprises — beef,  hogs,  and  dairy 

The  production  of  the  three  lines  of  in-  gilt  herd  that  produced  over  1200  pigs  cattle — being  run  on  Conner  Praii  ie  Fanns 

cross  boars  is  a  combination  of  assembly  last  year,  or  Gilbert  Brown,  of  Clay  Coun-  which,  incidentally,  is  owned  by  Eli  Lilly 
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In  one  of  these  test  pens,  every  pig  that  gets  into  a  Conner  Prairie  breeding  herd  spends  98  days  of  his 
life — from  56  to  154  days  of  age — proving  his  efficiency  as  a  feed  converter.  The  three-year  average  for 
all  pigs  is  320  pounds  of  feed  for  each  100  pounds  gain.  Don  Fisher  checks  one  of  the  self-feeders. 


and  is  one  of  the  historical  spots  in  In¬ 
diana  because  of  William  Conner’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  bringing  peace  with  the  Indians; 
the  peace  treaty  was  worked  out  at  this 
farm  which  he  owned. 

Every  day,  Bubenzer  sits  in  his  office  over 
the  farm  garage,  planning  the  work  for 
this  departmentalized  fann  and  making  de¬ 
cisions;  but  perhaps  the  most  momentous 
decision  of  his  life  was  made  27  years 
ago  in  another  fann  office  in  Germany. 
He  had  just  completed  his  first  year  as 
a  fann  manager,  had  turned  a  profit 
on  a  farm  which  had  lost  money  for 
years,  and  was  eagerly  awaiting  the  10 
per  cent  profit  which  had  been  agreed 
on  as  his  share  if  he  could  produce  a 
profit  to  be  shared.  In  marched  the  chauf¬ 
feur  of  the  owner,  a  German  nobleman, 
with  an  old  set  of  the  encyclopedia — the 


Count’s  present  for  a  job  well  done.  Bu¬ 
benzer  sent  the  books  back.  A  few  min¬ 
utes  later  the  Count,  himself,  stormed  in¬ 
to  the  office  demanding  imperiously,  “Who 
do  you  think  you’re  dealing  with?”  Bu¬ 
benzer  answered  with  cold  fury,  “I 
thought  I  was  dealing  with  a  man  of 
honor  who  would  keep  his  word.”  In  the 
e.xplosion  that  followed  the  Count  told 
him  that  he  would  see  to  it  that  Bubenzer 
never  got  another  job  in  Germany.  “Right 
then,”  Bubenzer  recalls,  “I  decided  to 
come  to  .America.” 

Two  weeks  later,  the  young  farm  man¬ 
ager  was  on  a  boat  heading  for  .America. 
In  spite  of  this  early  e.xperience,  he  has 
continued  to  deal  with  people  as  though 
they  were  men  of  honor  and  has  insisted 
that  they  treat  him  in  the  same  way. 

Having  been  bom  in  Imperial  Ger¬ 


many  and  worked  under  conditions  of 
rigid  class  distinction,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  Bubenzer  intensely  interested  in 
preserving  dernocracy  here.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  individual  liberty  and  the  economy 
which  makes  this  p>ossible  is  a  theme  he 
manages  to  get  into  almost  everv'  discus¬ 
sion.  When  he  talks  of  this  new  breed¬ 
ing  boar  project  he  says,  in  an  accent  that 
seems  more  French  than  German,  “We 
feel  that  the  farmer-owned  farm  which 
is  so  important  to  our  way  of  life  is  be¬ 
ing  threatened  because  the  livestock  are 
inefficient  converters  of  feed  into  meat. 
We  feel  challenged  to  produce  an  effi¬ 
cient,  meat-type  hog  that  will  help  the 
farmer  increase  the  number  of  pigs  he 
markets  and  reduce  the  feed  it  takes  to 
brine  them  to  market  weight.” 

There  are,  of  course,  those  who  claim 
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Testing  hogs  has  saved  one -third  of 

Red,  with  spots,  and  a  belt,  this  is  certainly  a  cross-bred  pip;,  but 
cross-breedinp;  isn’t  the  only  answer.  This  pi.^  ate  1,000  pounds  of  feed 
to  make  200  pounds  of  gain  and  produced  a  lardy,  low-grade  carcass. 


the  Conner  Prairie  warehouse  where  the  boars  are  held  between 


collection  from  the  farmer-producer  and  shipment  to 
the  buyer.  The  truck  holds  20  boars  in  individual  pens  on 
two  decks.  It  is  so  designed  that  any  boar  in  any 
position  can  be  taken  out  without  disturbing  the  others. 


The  plan  below  the  picture  shows  how  this  is  done. 


The  boar  is  driven  up  the  ramp  ( 1 )  down  the  side  alley  (2) 


into  the  pen  (4)  where  he  is  enclosed  by  the  gate  (3). 


He  can  enter  and  leave  this  pen  without  disturbing  any  other 
animal.  If  it  is  necessary  to  crow  d  the  truck,  hurdles 
can  be  placed  in  the  side  '•isle  to  make  extra  pens  like 


jump-seats  in  a  crowded  motor-bus. 


Biibenzcr  is  just  waving  the  flag  in  order 
to  sell  boars,  and  others,  particularly  the 
purebred  hog  men,  who  acknowledge  his 
sincerity,  but  question  whether  he  is  on 
the  right  track  with  cross-breeding.  Few, 
if  any.  however,  doubt  the  net'd  for  pro¬ 
ducing  more  efficient  hogs. 

Inbred  X  Inbred  =  Hybrid 
An  important  milestone  in  the  search  for 
efficient  breeding  stock  came  in  1 946  when 
Connor  Prairie  bought  its  first  inbred 
line,  the  Minnesota  No.  1,  which  had  just 
been  created  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Winters,  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  by  crossing 
the  Danish  Land  race  with  the  Tamworth. 
A  year  later,  the  farm  acquired  founda¬ 
tion  stock  of  the  Minnesota  No.  2.  an 
inbred  line  of  Yorkshire  and  Poland  China. 
At  first  these  two  breeds  were  raised  and 
sold  as  individual,  pedigreed  stock. 

As  more  inbred  lines  became  available, 
the  idea  for  the  present  program  began 
to  take  shape.  Dr.  Winters,  who  had 
created  two  of  these  lines,  was  retained 
by  Conner  Prairie  as  a  consultant  and 
worked  out  the  genetic  problems  while 
Bubenzer  and  his  hard  working  associ¬ 
ates,  Don  Fisher,  Jim  Ogle,  Don  Hein¬ 
rich,  and  others  concentrated  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  problems. 

They  decided  to  create  three  commer¬ 
cial  hybrid  lines  designed  to  be  used  in 
rotation.  For  their  C  Line  they  crossed 
their  Minnesota  No.  1  with  the  Mon¬ 
tana  No.  1,  which  gave  them  a  hybrid 
pig  with  -TlJ/a  per  cent  Landrace  blood, 
22 '/2  per  cent  Hampshire,  and  26  per 
cent  Tamworth.  The  E  Line  was  made 
by  crossing  San  Pierre  with  Maryland 
No.  1  to  produce  a  pig  that  is  44  per  cent 
Berkshire,  31  per  cent  Landrace,  and  25 
per  cent  Chester  White.  For  the  F  Line 
they  crossed  their  Minnesota  No.  2  with 
the  Beltsville  No.  2,  which  gives  them 
a  spotted  pig  with  49  per  cent  Yorkshire, 
30  per  cent  Poland  China,  16  per  cent 
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the  feed  in  producing  a  200 -lb.  hog 

This  cross-bred  pig  has  generations  of  feed  conversion  tests  and  carcass 
quality  selection  in  his  genetic  background.  He  ate  600  pounds  of 
feed  to  make'  200  pounds  of  pork  and  produced  a  lean  carcass. 


Testing  the  Inbreds 

To  keep  up  the  production  of  the  inbred 
lines  at  Conner  Prairie,  35  sows  are 
brouglit  into  the  central  farrowing  house 
and  put  in  the  farrowing  crates  every  six 
weeks.  On  the  front  of  each  pen  is  a 
record  card  to  hold  the  information  that 
is  accumulated  on  each  litter  bom.  \Vith 
farrowing,  the  first  entry  is  made,  the  ease 
or  difficulty  of  farrowing.  Following  this, 
Maurice  Miller,  the  gentle,  unhurried 
man  in  charge  of  the  farrowing  barn, 
enters  the  ear  notches,  sex,  number  and 


The  producer-farmer  and  the  field  man  (above) 
check  some  new  litters  of  C  Line  hybrid  pigs. 

\  veterinarian  takes  blood  for  a  brucellosis  test 
(below)  from  each  sow  before  each  breeding. 


Diiroc,  2/2  per  cent  Landrace,  and  2^'2 
per  cent  Hampshire  blood.  .\s  with  all 
hybrids,  each  generation  of  these  com¬ 
mercial  lines  must  be  made  by  crossing 
the  original  parent  inbred  lines — a  C  Line, 
for  example,  crossed  to  a  C  Line  does 
not  produce  another  C  Line  any  more 
than  a  fanner’s  self-pollinated  hybrid  corn 
produces  hybrid  seed.  This  means  that 
all  six  of  the  inbred  breeds  must  be  kept 
at  the  job  of  producing  the  breeding  stock 
that  goes  into  the  crosses. 

Faced  with  the  job  of  producing  the 
six  inbred  lines,  which  are  their  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  and  combining  them  to  foim  three 
commercial  lines,  Conner  Prairie  adopted 
the  industrial  system  of  sub-contracting 
part  of  the  job  to  other  farmers. 

The  30  famier-producers  receive  their 
breeding  stock  from  Conner  Prairie — 
boars  of  one  of  the  two  lines  that  make 
up  a  commercial  line,  gilts  from  the  other 
— and  combine  them.  Rigorous  standards 
are  imposed  from  birth  to  maturity.  The 
boars  and  some  of  the  gilts  that  survive 
the  intensive  culling  are  finally  purchased 
by  Conner  Prairie  and  returned  to  the 
home  farm  for  final  selection  and  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  customer.  In  this  operation 
there  are  no  “manufacturer’s  seconds”; 
all  of  the  animals  that  are  culled  because 
they  fail  to  meet  the  standards  are  fat¬ 
tened  and  sold  for  slaughter. 


location  of  teat  spots  (Conner  Prairie  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  even  spacing  of  the  teats 
is  almost  as  important  as  the  number), 
and  the  birth  weight.  At  this  point  the 
first  culling  takes  place.  Any  sow  or  gilt 
that  fails  to  farrow  eight  live  pigs  is 
eliminated  and  the  litter  discarded.  “We 
consider  the  cidls  that  accumulate  as  we 
go  along  nothing  but  offal.”  Don  Fisher, 
who  is  directly  under  Bubenzer  in  charge 
of  hog  production,  said.  “They  have  a 
value,  just  as  the  metal  shavings  accumu¬ 
lated  by  a  machine  shop  have — but  not 
for  us  to  exploit.  We  have  a  contract 
farmer  who  takes  them  off  our  hands  and 
fattens  them  out  for  market.” 

For  about  21  days  the  sow  and  pigs  are 
held  in  the  farrowing  pen.  Twice  a  day 
the  sows  are  taken  out  for  feed,  exercise 
and  sunlight,  and  to  relieve  themselves 
on  the  concrete  slab  where  their  drop¬ 
pings  can  be  more  easily  cleaned.  The 
rest  of  the  time  they  remain  with  their 
pigs  in  the  barn,  half  of  which  is  air 
conditioned  with  a  heat  exchange  unit 
(as  an  experiment),  the  other  half  being 
ventilated  by  fan. 

The  anemia  problem  has  been  solved 
by  giving  each  pig  a  squirt  of  a  prepara¬ 
tion  called  Swi-Ron  at  three  days,  a  week, 
and  again  at  two  weeks.  This  mineral 
and  vitamin,  material  has  the  consistency 
of  peanut  butter  and  it  takes  a  pig  an 
hour  or  so  of  licking  to  get  it  off  the  roof 
of  his  mouth  and  down,  his  gullet. 

.•\fter  three  weeks  the  sows  are  taken 
from  the  farrowing  pens  and  put  out  in 
the  breeding  lots.  The  pigs  remain  in 
the  pens  for  an.other  week,  or  until  each 
of  them  has  cleaned  up  five  pounds  of 
the  Iowa  75  prestarter  which  was  formu¬ 
lated  by  Damon  Catron  of  Iowa  State 
College. 

.\t  four  weeks  24  of  the  35  litters  are 
moved  to  a  wing  of  the  farrowing  barn 
set  aside  for  growing  the  young  stock  to 
the  normal  eight-week  weaning  age.  In 
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A  three-pound  pit;  with  many  brothers 
and  sisters  is  the  goal.  During  the  past  three 
years  litters  have  averaged  10.6  pigs. 


The  three-year  average  for  weaning  weight 
is  36  pounds  at  8  weeks.  The  instrument  above 
the  scales  records  temperature  and  humidity. 


.\t  154  days,  individual  weights  give  grow  th 
and  feed  conversion  figures.  The  average  weight 
is  181  pounds;  feed  ratio:  320  feed  to  100  pork. 


making  this  shift,  at  least  1 1  litters  must 
be  eliminated.  .Some  of  these  may  have 
been  dropped  because  of  small  litter  size; 
the  others  are  culled  on  the  basis  of  birth 
weight,  rate  of  growth,  number  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  teat  spots  (they  must  have  at  least 
12),  any  defects  such  as  rupture  or  ridg- 
ling,  and  such  conformation  points  as 
body  length  and  finn  underpinnings. 

A  significant  fact  in  this  culling  proce¬ 
dure  is  that  entire  litters  are  eliminated 
rather  than  individual  pigs.  Throughout 
the  entire  testing  and  culling  program 
at  Conner  Prairie,  the  emphasis  is  on  pro¬ 
ducing  entire  lines  with  high  averages  in 
litter  production,  feed  conversion,  and 
the  other  important  factors,  rather  than 
either  outstanding  individuals  or  even 
families. 

As  soon  as  the  pigs  are  moved  to  the 
growing  wing,  the  farrowing  sections  of 
the  barn  are  cleaned  and  washed  down 
with  hot  lye  water  under  300  pounds 
pressure. 

In  the  growing  wing,  the  pigs  are 
housed  by  litters  in  pens  equipped  with 
heat  lamps  and  automatic  poultrs-  water¬ 
ing  cups.  Their  feed  is  gradually  changed 
from  prestarter  to  a  regular  starter  mix¬ 
ture.  At  six  weeks  they  are  given  shots 
of  serum  and  modified  virus  for  cholera, 
and  at  eight  weeks  they  are  ready  for  the 
feed  conversion  tests. 

Before  going  on  test  the  pigs  are 
weighed  again  and  the  average  weight 
for  the  litter  figured.  At  this  point,  the 
boar  pig  which  comes  closest  to  the  aver¬ 
age  weight  for  the  entire  litter  is  castrated 
and  all  other  boar  pigs  which  are  lighter 
than  he  is  are  also  cut.  This  drastic  cull¬ 
ing  reduces  the  boars  by  half,  but  it  is 
not  the  only  culling  that  takes  place  at 
this  time.  .Any  litter  which  has  less  than 
eight  pigs  raised  to  eight  weeks  is  also 
eliminated  as  are  any  litters  which  have 
done  poorly  during  the  growing  period. 

The  litters  thai  suivive  this  third  elimi¬ 
nation  are  moved  out  to  the  concrete 
feeding  slab  for  the  feed  con\ersion  tests. 
“We  feel  that  the  only  honest  feed  con¬ 
version  figures  must  come  after  the  early, 
fast,  cheap  gains  are  made,”  Bubenzer 
said.  “We  also  feel  that  the  feed  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  entire  litter  is  the  only  reliable 
basis  for  judgments.  We  know  that  there 
is  greater  variation  between  pigs  of  a 
single  litter  than  between  litters — so  what 
does  a  feed  conxersion  test  on  the  best 
pig  in  a  litter  prove?  If  we  thought  it 
proved  anything,  we’d  save  ourselves  a 
lot  of  money  by  testing  one  instead  of  the 
whole  litter.” 

While  on  feed  test,  each  litter  is  penned 
into  its  own  section  of  slab.  Feed  for  the 
entire  litter  is  weighed  into  the  hopper 
twice  a  week  and  the  pens  cleaned  at  the 
same  time.  If  a  pig  dies  during  the  test, 
all  the  feed  consumed  up  to  this  |X)int  is 
noted  and  the  rest  of  the  litter  goes  on 
with  the  test.  .At  the  end  of  98  days,  the 
pigs  are  weighed  and  the  total  feed  con¬ 
sumed  is  figured.  By  dividing  the  pig 


weight  into  the  fe.d  weight,  they  are  able 
to  find  the  amount  of  feed  it  has  taken 
to  make  100  pound:,  of  pork. 

To  date  the  best  feed  conversion  record 
was  247  pounds  of  feed  for  each  100 
pounds  of  gain.  But  these  men  do  not 
publicize  the  outstanding;  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  averages.  The  average  feed  con¬ 
version  for  the  entire  six  breeds  for  the 
past  three  years — winter  and  summer, 
rain  and  shine — was  320  pounds  of  feed 
for  each  100  pounds  of  gain.  “That  one 
figure  is  a  concrete  example  of  the  effects 
of  our  selection  program,”  Don  Fisher 
said.  “In  seven  seal's  of  testing  and  select¬ 
ing,  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  by  100 
pounds  of  feed  the  amount  it  takes  to 
make  100  pounds  of  gain.  That  is  one 
of  the  important  genetic  characteristics  we 
are  selling  to  the  farmer.” 

At  the  end  of  the  feeding  tests,  one 
representative  barrow  from  each  litter  is 
sent  to  the  slaughter  house  for  a  carcass 
test.  After  slaughter,  the  head  is  split 
and  the  nasal  passages  examined  for  any 
signs  of  rhinitis  (this  disease  hasn’t  shown 
up  so  far),  the  body  length  is  measured 
from  first  rib  to  aitch  bone,  and  backfat 
thickness  is  measured.  This  last  measure¬ 
ment  is  correlated  with  live  measurements 
taken  with  the  electronic  needle  designed 
by  Dr.  F.  N.  Andrews  and  Dr.  R.  M. 
Whaley  of  Purdue  University  for  measur¬ 
ing  backfat  on  the  live  animal.  As  skill  in 
the  use  of  this  needle  is  acquired  ( and 
they  have  found  that  it  does  take  some 
practice  to  get  accurate  readings),  they 
plan  to  apply  this  backfat  test  to  the  live 
animals  as  well  as  the  carcasses. 

With  all  of  the  tests  completed,  Fisher 
is  ready  to  make  the  final  selections  for 
the  breeding  herds.  Small  litters  were 
eliminated  at  birth,  litters  that  didn’t  have 
the  vitality  to  raise  eight  pigs  to  weaning 
weight  were  also  eliminated  along  the 
line,  roughly  half  of  the  boars  were 
castrated  at  weaning,  and  now  he  knows 
how  the  litter  did  as  feed  converters  and 
what  kind  of  carcasses  they  produce.  First 
he  culls  out  all  individuals  who  didn’t 
weigh  at  least  160  pounds  at  154  days  of 
age.  Then  he  throws  out  any  pig  that 
has  developed  any  physical  defect.  The 
feed  conversion  figures  and  the  other 
records  are  then  used  against  the  pigs. 
Minnesota  1,  which  uses  more  feed  to 
make  pork  an  average  of  345  pounds  per 
100  pounds  of  pork  for  the  past  3  years) 
is  culled  most  heavily  on  this  factor;  San 
Pierre,  which  has  the  smallest  litters  (a 
three-year  average  of  9.89)  has  a  heavier 
weight  placed  on  this  factor.  In  each 
case,  the  weight  given  any  one  point  is 
designed  to  improve  that  particular  line 
of  hogs. 

The  animals  which  surxive  this  final 
{Continued  on  page  131) 

A  barrow  from  each  litter  is  slaughtered  and 
tested  for  backfat  thickness,  lean  meat  per¬ 
centage,  and  rhinitis.  The  tattoo  on  the  back  was 
applied  at  the  farm  w  hen  the  pig  was  selected. 
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THE  FARM 

a  century  ago 

IN  COOPERSTOWN,  Ncw  Yolk,  at  the 
Fanners’  Museum  the  tools,  the 
crude  art.  the  original  furniture  and 
warm  hearth  of  a  pioneer  American 
farmhouse  have  been  gathered  together. 
The  people  responsible  for  this  remark¬ 
able  restoration  are:  Dr.  Louis  C.  Jones, 
the  Museum  Director  (shown  at  the 
left  with  a  large  wood  carving  of  a 
dancing  Negro)  ;  George  Campbell, 
Janet  McFarlane;  and  the  late  Charles  VanHorne.  Ever\'  day  the 
old  farmhouse  at  Gooperstown  comes  to  life;  in  the  early  morning, 
bread  is  baked  and  cheese  is  cut  with  the  cheese  harps  and  put 
into  molds  just  as  it  was  a  century  ago.  In  those  days,  “do-it- 
yourself’  was  not  a  fad;  it  was  a  necessity.  A  candlestick  was 
made  from  a  bar  of  strap  iron.  The  job  of  making  the  new  hay 
and  barley  forks  was  saved  for  the  snow-filled  days.  Then  the 
farmer  sat  down  in  front  of  the  fireplace  and  went  to  work  with 
a  drawknife  on  the  tough,  flexible  pieces  of  second-growth 
hickoiA’  that  had  been  carefully  selected  the  summer  before.  The 
fireplace  was  the  center  of  all  the  farm  life.  From  it  and  the 
beehive  oven  beside  it  came  an  endless  procession  of  meals,  rich 
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with  food  that  stuck  to  the  ribs ;  meat,  roasted  on  the  spit ;  baked 
beans,  simmering  in  a  pot  layered  with  molasses  and  thick  slabs 
of  bacon;  rye  bread  and  snapping  crisp  molasses  cookies.  Close 
by  the  fireplace  you  could  keep  your  backside  warm.  By  the 
north  window  it  was  cool  enough  for  the  cream  to  clabber  slowly 
in  the  flat  pans.  Beyond  the  front  door  and  hall  was  the  parlor, 
seldom  used,  except  for  weddings  and  funerals,  and  of  course  on 
Christmas  Day.  Just  off  the  kitchen  was  the  bedroom.  It  was 
cold,  but  once  you  sat  down  backwards  off  the  stepladder,  the 
deep  feather  bed  wrapped  you  snugly  in  its  arms.  Painting  as  an 
art  was  practiced  mainly  on  chairs  and  chests,  but  wood-carving 
was  another  matter.  There  were  gay  children’s  toys,  weather 
vanes,  butter  molds,  and  grain  scoops.  And,  because  they  were 
honestly  made,  and  useful,  they  were  articles  of  great  beauty  too. 


Photographs  by  Kazik  Pazov  ski 


The  tin  weathercock  (above)  b  like 
the  ones  that  topped  many  a 
barn  along  the  Hudson  V'alley. 
The  homemade  doll  (left) 
was  the  happy  discovery  of  a  farm 
girl  on  Christmas  morning. 

She  has  a  cloth  body  and  is  stuffed 
with  rags.  The  blue  and  white 
dress  and  bonnet  were  left  over  from 
the  new  dress  that  Mama  made. 


A  handmade  race 
wheel.  Wrought  by  a 
blacksmith  and  used 
to  measure  the  length  of 
a  piece  of  iron. 


The  big  guest  bed  is  covered 
with  a  cotton  bedspread. 

It  is  a  candle  wick  design  with 
French  knots.  The  border 
has  round  medallions  in  a  spider 
web  design  with  an  eight- 
pointed  star  in  the  center.  The 
initials  “M  M”  and  “1825” 
are  in  a  laurel  wreath. 


This  spiral  candlestick  has 
a  wooden  base  and 
an  ingenious  strap  iron 
top.  There  is  an 
opening  along  the  spiral 
and  a  sharp  hook  set 
inside.  As  the  candle  burns 
the  hook  is  slid  up  the 
spiral  to  raise  the  candle. 


A  carsed  wood  whirlagig 
from  Quakerstown,  Penna. 
The  figure  is  an  .Amish 
minister  with  the  buttons 
removed  from  his  coat. 
His  arms  revolve  happily 
in  a  brisk  wind. 
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The  long,  flowing  lines  of  this  cast  iron  plow  gave 
the  fanner  the  same  pride  of  ownership  as  a  new  Cadillac 
does  today.  It  was  supposed  to  free  the  farmer 
from  all  the  troubles  of  broken  plow  handles. 
Following  it  for  a  day  buoyed  the  spirits  but 
didn't  help  much  with  tired  feet. 


This  big  grasshopper  weathervane  was 

made  by  Cushing  and  Sons 

of  W  altham.  .Mass,  .\bout  three  feet 

long,  it  was  hammered  from 

sheet  copper,  zinc  and  brass  tubing. 


The  handmade  barley  fork  (extreme  left)  is  a  masterpiece 
of  beautiful  design.  The  fifth  finger  extending 
vertically  from  the  handle  kept  the  sheaf  from  sliding. 
The  hand-made  all-wood  corn  planter  (left)  had 
an  intricate  gear  system  to  take  the  power  from  the  wheels. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  early  gadgets  from  which 
modern  farm  machinery  developed. 


A  skunk,  mink  or  weasel  trap 
made  of  wrought  iron 
was  set  astride  the  entrance 
to  the  den.  When  the 
animal  pushed  its  head  against 
the  claw-like  trigger  the 
three  loops  were  released  and 
pop  went  the  weasel. 


These  two  inventions  were  among 
the  thousands  that  were 
designed  to  save  time  and  labor  for 
the  farmer.  The  grain  cradle 
(above)  was  a  great  improvement 
on  the  simple  scythe,  for  the 
fingers  lay  the  grain  in  swaths  of 
the  right  size  for  bundles. 
The  hay  harpoon  (right)  was 
a  huge  corkscrew  that  was 
screwed  into  the  hay  on  the 
wagon  to  lift  it  to  the  mow  by 
means  of  a  rope  and  pulley. 
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As  the  upstate  farmers  brouf;ht 
their  oats  and  hay  down 
the  Charles  River  to  Boston 
Harbor  they  could  see  this 
gay  lady,  the  welcoming  sign 
on  a  floating  night-spot, 
anchored  safely  beyond  the 
prying  eyes  of  the  Watch 
and  Ward  Society.  She  was 
carved  from  pine  and 
covered  with  plaster,  then 
polychromed  and  gilded. 


A  sturdy  cherry  grain  scoop  like 
this  one  was  a  necessary 
farm  tool,  and  it  gave  its  maker 
a  good  excuse  to  spend 
hours  on  end  in  the  barn  with 
a  chisel,  drawknife  and 
occasional  nip  of  hard  cider. 
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Turkeys,  Fish 
and 

Worms 


Stoddard  Jess  turns  his  problems 
into  enterprises  on  his  Mojave  ranch 

By  C.  W.  McCullough 


A  MILLION  WORMS  a  day,  a  million  trout  a  year,  55,000  turkeys 
a  year,  and  200  acres  of  alfalfa  make  an  odd  combination  of 
crops  for  an  800  acre  ranch,  particularly  for  one  located  in  tlie 
heart  of  the  hot,  forbidding  Mojave  Desert  of  California.  Vet  the 
crops  are  no  stranger  than  the  way  Stoddard  Jess,  the  owner, 
fitted  each  one  into  an  operation  grossing  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

Although  only  a  hundred  miles  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
Mojave  Desert  is  cut  ofT  from  coastal  rains  by  towering  mountain 
ranges,  the  Sierra  Madres  to  the  west  and  the  San  Bernardinos 
to  the  south.  It  is  an  austere  land  of  heat,  dust  and  spiny  vegeta¬ 
tion  except  in  a  few  areas  where  watei'  and  a  long  growing  season 
turn  the  desert  into  an  amazing  garden.  The  presence  or  absence 
of  water  draws  a  sharp  line  between  farmlands  and  desert;  the 
desert  cactus  and  Joshua  trees  grow  right  up  to  the  highline  irri¬ 
gation  ditches. 

In  1955  it  may  be  difficult  to  \  isualize  the  present  Stoddard 
Jess  ranch  as  the  outgrowth  of  the  original  160-acre  abandoned 
dude  ranch  of  the  depression  years,  upon  which  Jess’  uncle  had 
spent  and  lost  a  fortune.  The  place  that  young  Jess  took  over  was 
a  picture  of  utter  desolation  that  the  desert  was  trying  to  hide 
beneath  tumbleweeds  and  shifting  sands.  Trees  were  dead,  build¬ 
ings  had  lost  their  paint,  roofs  were  falling  in,  and  rats  had  taken 
over  the  chain  of  guest  cottages.  The  dude  ranch  had  been  built 
for  show,  but  the  show  was  over  and  the  mortgage  holders  were 
glad  to  arrange  a  settlement  if  Jess  paid  the  delinquent  taxes. 

Even  to  accomplish  this  and  to  raise  capital  to  begin  rebuild¬ 
ing  the  ranch  was  a  major  hurdle.  Jess  had  no  money  of  his  own. 
He’d  been  working  for  ranch-hand  wages  for  years  and  was  out 
of  a  job  at  the  time.  I'hat  first  dealing  with  a  banker  marked  the 
turning  point  in  his  life.  He  established  a  credit  rating,  and  he 
made  it  good  with  his  own  hands,  working  from  daylight  until 
dark  at  painting  and  repairing  the  most  essential  buildings,  clean¬ 
ing  out  the  deep  well,  restoring  waterlines  and  irrigating  a  small 
field  that  had  survived  the  ghost  period. 

H  is  first  success  was  built  on  turkeys  and  they  still  bring  him 
most  of  his  income.  Y’oung  Jess  knew  nothing  about  turkey 
culture,  but  part  of  the  usable  equipment  on  the  place  consisted 
of  chicken  coops,  runways,  and  a  brooder  house  dating  back  to 
the  guest  ranch  days.  He  fonned  a  partnership  with  an  experi¬ 
enced  turkey  breeder,  who,  like  himself,  was  broke.  Utilizing  Jess’ 
credit,  they  bought  2000  poults  and  set  themselves  up  in  business, 
a  business  that  Jess  found  himself  running  alone  when  his  partner 
proved  untrustworthy. 

“I  made  plenty  of  mistakes.”  he  admits,  “but  some  of  them 
taught  me  that  it  doesn’t  always  pay  to  follow  the  beaten  path. 
I  followed  some  screwy  byways  and  shortcuts.” 

YVith  a  facility  for  making  the  impossible  possible,  he  threw 
overboard  some  of  the  bugaboos  of  other  turkey  raisers  such  as 
the  belief  that  the  birds  could  not  be  cooped  up  or  survive  periods 
of  cold,  damp  weather.  Y'^ear  after  year  with  larger  and  larger 
flocks,  he  proved  that  death  losses  under  these  conditions  were 
primarily  nutritional  and  could  be  minimized  with  proper  diet. 


Stoddard  Jess  looks  out  over  his  fish-filled  pond 
that  vaters  his  alfalfa  that  feeds  his  turkeys  that  produce  the 
manure  that  feeds  his  crop  of  worms  that  feed  the  fish. 
Friends  believe  that  here  is  a  man  who  will  some  day 
solve  the  old  riddle  of  perpetual  motion. 


Like  corn,  a  6sh  worm  has 
both  sexes.  They  may  mate  (right) 
though  it  isn’t  necessary  in 
order  to  lay  fertile  eggs  which 
look  like  black  dots  among 
the  fast-growing  young  worms. 
Old  worms  make  good  fish 
food.  Fish  feeding  (below,  left) 
is  necessary  in  this  over-stocked 
lake.  A  million  trout  are  grown  here 
each  year.  The  ranch  has  its 
own  packing  plant  (below,  center) 
where  they  are  cleaned, 
packed,  and  frozen.  Turkeys  are 
another  big  cash  crop  on 
this  ranch.  Here  are  some  of  the 
30,000  poults  (below,  right) 
raised  to  roasting  size  each  year. 


The  feed  formulas  he  developed  have  been  so  successful  that  he 
no\V  markets  some  55,000  mature  turkeys  annually.  He  also 
hatches  and  sells  around  100,000  poults  to  other  turkey  raisers. 

Jess  is  a  small,  wiry  man,  weathered  and  tanned  by  long  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  desert.  A  stranger  looking  in  on  the  ranch  will 
probably  find  him  with  a  two  days’  growth  of  beard,  wearing  a 
cowboy  hat,  faded  jeans,  and  a  blue  shirt,  and  working  harder 
than  any  of  his  helpers. 

Alfalfa  has  become  his  principal  farm  crop  and  a  vital  part 
of  his  turkey  feed.  His  first  five  acre  planting  was  to  create  a  spot 
of  green  around  his  buildings  and  to  control  the  tumbleweeds 
that  grew  rank  where  he  spread  the  pen  cleanings  from  the  turkey 
runways.  His  deep  well  supplied  enough  water  for  irrigation  and 
the  little  patch  yielded  so  heavily  that  he  decided  to  increase  his 


acreage.  Increased  acreage  produced  surplus  hay  which  he  sold 
to  other  ranchers.  Quick  cash  was  one  thing  that  he  dcsp<-rately 
needed  to  meet  the  costs  of  improvements  and  the  increasing 
pavToll. 

Jess  found  another  need  for  this  hay  money.  He  dreamed  of 
building  his  holding  into  a  great  ranch.  He  began  to  buy  bits  of 
adjoining  land  which  the  owners  were  willing  to  sell  cheap — if 
they  could  get  cash. 

But  expanding  his  haylands  created  a  new  problem — water. 
I’o  flood  all  his  fields  through  the  long,  hot  growing  season 
required  a  head  of  water  that  his  one  well  could  no  longer  sup¬ 
ply.  Wartime  restrictions  ruled  out  additional  pumping  equip¬ 
ment.  The  only  solution  he  could  figure  out  was  water  storage. 

{Continued  on  page  76) 


Two  Eversnian  land  levelers  at  work,  a  40-footer  behind  a  Cat  D-6  and  a  30-footer  behind  a  Farniall  300.  They 
iron  out  the  hi^h  spots  and  drop  the  dirt  in  the  pot  holes.  Earlier  planting  and  harvesting  are  the  first  benefits. 


Land  Smoothing 


By  Fred  Knoop 


Mai'd  fobes  backed  the  fann  pick-up 
alongside  the  shipping  dock.  “You 
think  you  can  put  a  land  leveler  in  this?" 
she  ask<-d  the  shipping  clerk  cautiously. 

Half  an  hour  later  she  had  her  answer. 
“There  you  are,  Mrs.  Fobes.”  he  said,  as 
he  tossed  a  bag  of  bolts  and  washers  on 
the  bed  of  the  truck,  ‘‘^and’^here  are  your 
instructions.  You  and  the  Mister  should 
have  a  .30-foot  land  leveler  out  of  these 
pieces  in  about  a  half  day.  Course  it  says 
‘a  few  hours’  in  the  book,  but  I  always 
like  to  allow  a  little  extra  time.” 

A  week  later  and  back  home  on  the 
fami  in  Wisconsin,  Charlie  Fobes  was 
busy  on  a  field  that  was  going  into  wheat, 
when  a  neighbor  drove  up  to  the  fence, 
held  down  the  barbed  wire,  and  hopped 
over.  Like  most  of  the  fanners  who  came 
to  see  the  leveler  at  work,  his  first  ques¬ 
tion  was.  “Why  do  you  want  to  smooth 
this  field.  Charlie,  it’s  already  so  flat  it 
won’t  drain  good?” 

•  Charlie  Fobes  got  down  ofT  the  tractor 
seat,  rubbed  the  kinks  out  of  his  back, 
and  explained.  “That’s  what  I  thought 
about  this  field,  too,  until  I  saw  the  job 
Professor  \Vojta  from  the  University  and 
the  local  Extension  and  Soil  Conser\ation 
people  did  on  the  George  Groves  farm 
near  Gilman.  George  used  to  ha\e  his 
fields  laid  out  in  ‘beds,’  with  ditches  ever\’ 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  that  ran  down- 
slope.  The  trouble  was  the  water  was  held 
in  the  beds  because  the  dirt  from  each 
ditch  had  been  thrown  up  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed. 

“The  job  they  did  over  there  turned 
that  field  from  a  pasture  where  Groves’ 
cattle  would  sink  down  to  their  knees 
ever\'  spring,  into  a  quick  draining,  re- 
sj>ectable  field.  The  first  thing  they  did 
was  lay  out  a  new  drainage  system.  The 
main  ditch  runs  directly  down  the  slope. 
It  serves  as  an  outlet  and  was  built  so  it 
had  easy,  sloping  sides.  They  were  made 


with  a  road  grader  that  had  a  10-foot 
blade.  The  cut  was  made  so  that  it  was 
just  a  foot  deep  at  the  middle  of  the  ditch, 
and  each  side  sloped  up  for  10  feet  until 
it  met  the  field  level.  Now  I  don’t  mind 
a  ditch  like  that  because  you  can  run  over 
it  with  any  kind  of  equipment  w'ithout 
shearing  bolts.  The  fall  needs  to  be  only 
3  or  4  inches  in  100  feet,  too.” 

Fobes  had  sp)ent  a  good  deal  of  time  on 
his  problem,  and  he  had  all  the  facts  and 
figures  at  his  finger  tips.  “The  lateral 
ditches.”  he  continued,  “spaced  about  ev¬ 
ery  200  feet,  run  across  the  slope  and  are 
only  about  6  to  8  inches  deep  and  about 
10  feet  wide  across  the  top. 

“These  channels  intercept  the  surface 
water  and  carry  it  across  to  the  drainage 
ditch.  Even  in  downpours  like  we  had 
last  summer,  they’ll  slow  the  water  down 
and  protect  the  land  from  erosion.  These 
mild  channels  work  well  with  slopes  of  4 
percent  or  less;  that  will  cover  my  fields.” 

Then  swinging  his  arm  around  his  own 
work,  Fobes  said,  “What  I’m  doing  now' 
is  using  this  30-foot  Eversman  land  leveler 
as  an  automatic  smoothing  device.  Before 
I  started  work  with  the  leveler,  though, 
I  disicd  the  whole  field  a  month  ago, 
to  kill  out  the  grass  and  weeds.  Trash 
under  the  leveler  blade  makes  it  hard  to 
do  a  good  leveling  job.  I  had  our  township 
road  grader  over  here  to  cut  the  outlet 
ditch  and  then  for  the  cross  channels  we 
used  the  local  Soil  Conserv’ation  District’s 
wheel  scraper;  it’s  a  5-yard  Caterpillar 
and  it  did  the  job  fast,  hitched  back  of 
a  D-6.  I’ve  smoothed  off  all  the  dirt  that 
came  from  the  ditches,  and  I’ll  run  the 
leveler  around  on  the  field  now  until  it 
keeps  just  a  light  roll  of  dirt  in  front  of 
the  blade.  That’s  what  is  called  auto¬ 
matic  leveling.  The  long  30-foot  wheel¬ 
base  does  a  good  job  of  field  smoothing. 
First  you  make  the  runs  by  eye,  moving 
the  soil  from  the  higher  field  areas  to  the 


low  spots.  After  you  get  this  done  you 
use  definite  patterns,  diagonally  acjoss  the 
slope,  then  around  and  around  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  field,  working  toward  the  cen¬ 
ter.  Then  you  finish  by  running  up  and 
down  the  slope. 

“Professor  .A.  |.  Wojta,  who  has  done 
more  smoothing  work  than  anyone  in  the 
State,  put  it  on  the  line  for  me.”  Fobes 
took  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper  out  of  his 
pocket  and  read  off  what  Professor  Wojta 
had  listed  as  the  big  advantages  of  land 
leveling  in  Wisconsin: 

“(1 )  Standing  water  is  eliminated;  so  a 
field  can  be  planted  one  to  two  weeks 
earlier  in  the  spring. 

(2)  The  whole  field  is  ready  to  plant 
at  the  same  time,  and  haiAest  at  the 
same  time,  too. 

(3)  Summer  rains  won’t  drown  out  a 
crop  or  keep  you  from  combining  and 
harvesting  the  crop. 

(4)  If  the  field  is  diA"  enough  for  ma¬ 
chinery  to  work  in  one  area,  it  will  be 
diA’  enough  all  over.  The  pot  holes 
and  wet  spots  are  eliminated. 

(5)  Crop  yields  are  better  because 
moisture  is  retained  longer  in  dry 
weather  and  the  damaging  effect  of 
heavy  rainfall  in  wet  years  is  smoothed 
out  by  giving  standing  water  a  chance 
to  run  off  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

(6)  If  you  do  sprinkler  irrigation,  the 
leveling  job  will  increase  the  benefits 
greatly,  by  eliminating  puddles  and  giv¬ 
ing  even  over-all  distribution.” 

Charlie  Fobes  went  right  on  talking  as 

he  climbed  back  on  the  tractor  seat.  “It 
looks  like  we’ve  come  to  the  point  in  this 
part  of  the  country'  where  we  need  to  clear 
the  fields  of  water  just  as  we  once  had  to 
clear  them  of  rocks  and  stumps.  Costs  are 
8  to  25  dollars  an  acre  if  you  hire  some¬ 
one  to  do  the  work,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  dirt-moving  work  to  be  done.  I 
don’t  suppose  it  is  much  cheaper  to  own 
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“It's  just  like  planio);  a  board,”  two  Wisconsin  farmers  agree.  The  land  leveler  does  the  job  automatically,  if  you 
pull  it  around  the  field  for  a  long  enough  time.  When  the  blade  hits  a  high  spot  it  shaves  it  off;  the  dirt  is  picked  up 
in  the  scoop  just  back  of  the  blade  and  carried  to  a  low  spot  in  the  field  where  it  falls  out. 
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a  IcN  cler  like  iny  30  footer  at  800  dollars, 
but  I  figure  I  can  do  the  work  in  my 
spare  time.  Then  they  say  smoothing  is 
a  job  that  has  to  be  done  lightly  each 
year  for  2  or  3  years  before  you  get  the 
fields  right.  And  the  lc\eler  does  a  good 
tillage  job,  breaking  up  clods  and  smooth¬ 
ing  out  implement  scars.  I  want  to  take  it 
slow  and  easy  and  not  skin  off  all  the  top 
soil  on  the  high  spots.  Where  it  does  get 
moved  ofT  I’ll  lay  manure  on  it  right 
away.” 

Arkansas  Travels  Fast 
One  of  the  least  likely  places  for  irrigation 
would  seem  to  be  the  rich,  damp  eastern 
\alleys  of  Arkansas  where  the  Lord  has 
blessed  the  farmers  with  an  annual  rain¬ 
fall  in  excess  of  50  inches.  Vet.  in  Ar¬ 
kansas,  over  300.000  acres  ha\e  been  put 
under  irrigation  since  1952.  and  that  is 
exclusive  of  rice  acreage.  “Our  farmers 
are  discovering  that  irrigation  does  best 
after  land  leveling,”  says  Hollis  R.  ^V'il- 
liams.  State  Soil  Conservation  Director. 
“We  know  of  more  than  7000  acres  of 
land  that  was  leveled  by  Soil  Clons(“rvation 
District  Cooperators  last  \ear;  this  year  it 
will  run  double  or  more.” 

I'he  Mack  Hrothers  farm  is  one  of  the 
big,  diversified  fanns  in  Eastern  .\rkansas 


The  first  job  to  be  done  in  any  field  smoothing  is  to  loosen  up  the  ground  so 
that  it  can  be  picked  up  and  carried  where  it  is  needed  on  the  field. 

A  24-inch  Rome  one-way  bush  and  bog  disc  is  being  used  (above)  a  month  ahead 
of  the  time  that  the  field  is  to  be  smoothed.  Once  the  grass  and  weeds  are 
killed  the  smoothing  can  be  done  more  easily,  for  the  trash  will  not  pile  up  under 
the  blade.  The  Engler  hydraulic  wheel  scoop  (right)  is  being  used  to  do  a 
rough  earth-moving  job  on  an  Arkansas  wheat  field.  In  the  drawing  (below) 
the  red  indicates  the  way  the  field  or  lateral  drains  will  be  built  across 
the  slope  as  the  smoothing  is  being  done.  Smoothing  work  for  a  field  that  is  to 
be  used  for  irrigation  requires  much  more  accurate  layout  and  final  leveling. 


TYPICAL  LAND  GRADING  JOB  FOR  GOOD  DRAINAGE 


where  cotton  has  given  ground  to  other 
crops.  It  is  near  Newport  in  Jackson 
County  and  on  this  flat,  fertile  land  near 
the  White  River,  Leonidas  Mack  divides 
the  2300  acres  this  way;  54  to  rice;  54  to 
cotton;  54  to  small  grains,  followed  in  the 
early  summer  of  the  same  year  by  soy 
beans;  54  to  pasture,  mostly  Bermuda 
grass  for  his  500  cow  herd  of  Herefords. 

“Mister  Mack”  is  a  young  man  of  tre¬ 
mendous  energy,  a  director  of  the  ASC, 
chainnan  of  the  local  Soil  C'onservation 
District,  and  mighty  hard  to  catch  up 
with  as  he  covers  the  operations  of  the 
farm  at  a  fast  canter  in  his  open  Jeep. 
Once  you  catch  up  with  him.  he’ll  relax 
with  a  foot  on  the  bumper  and  give  an 
accountant's  look  at  the  farm  operation. 

To  Beat  the  Devil 

“Land  leveling,  Suh,  is  doing  us  a  three- 
way  job,”  says  Mack.  “We  need  it  first 
thing  in  the  spring  for  land  drainage  so 
{Continued  on  pnge  80) 


Cut  off  high  spot 
ond  move  to  pot  hoh 


Mam  Di 


Loteral  Droins 
6  inches  deep 
3  or  4  feet  wide 


Loterol  droins  or*  spaced  200  to  600  f*«t 
opart  depending  on  the  soil  texture  ond  slope. 
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SCS  man  Lyle  Bobeck  (left)  worked  out  the  details  on  this  land  smoothing  project  for  Leonidas  Mack 
of  Newport,  Arkansas.  The  110-acre  field  was  surveyed  and  grade  stakes  placed  every  100  feet, 
in  each  direction.  From  this  survey  a  complete  topographic  map  of  the  field  was  made.  The  cut-out  contour 
profiles  gave  Mack  (right)  a  graphic  demonstration  of  where  the  cuts  and  fills  were  to  be  made. 
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The  Face  of  Winter 

The  year  has  two  faces  --  a  lovely,  smiling  face  for  summer^ 
flushed  with  color  and  warmth;  the  features  of  winter  are  austere, 
unyielding  and  demanding,  Man  has  turned  both  to  his  needs  and  comfort 


Saturday  night  rolls  ’round  inevitably  for  the 
small  fry,  and  with  it  the  weekly  ordeal  of  the  bath 
in  the  wash  tub  in  front  of  the  kitchen  stove. 

The  cold  nips  at  the  bare  skin  in  the  drafty  kitchen, 
but  once  you  are  under  the  water  you  have  a 
most  wonderful  feeling  of  animal  comfort  and  you 
don't  want  to  get  out,  dripping  and  twice  as  cold. 
The  carrying  and  heating  of  water  is  a  chore  too, 
and  sometimes  if  the  kid  is  small  and  not  very 
dirty,  a  grownup  feels  justified  in  using  the  same  bath 
water.  Any  way  you  take  it,  the  Saturday  night 
bath  in  an  un-plumbered  farm  house  is  no  joke 
and  after  it’s  over  you  have  a  special  feeling 
of  having  accomplished  something.  It's  a  good 
thing  this  rugged  old  custom  is  dying  out, 
thanks  to  hot  and  cold  running  water  and 
a  regular  bathtub. 


Who  hasn’t  marveled,  from  the  warm  side 
of  a  window,  at  the  designs  that  the 
Frost  King  works  out  during  a  cold  night. 
He's  at  work  too,  in  the  fields  and  woods, 
where  he  does  a  little  different  job 
in  another  medium.  Take  a  blade  of 
wheat.  .\11  the  artists  and  scientists  in  the 
world,  working  together  and  forexer, 
could  not  reconstruct  this  simple  little 
design  in  green  and  hoar  frost  and 
snow.  For  whom  is  this  rigid  creation 
made  —  repeated  and  repeated  a  million 
million  times  over  the  winter  earth ; 
and  why,  and  by  whom  planned?  We 
haven't  the  answers,  but  we  can  see 
and  marvel,  and  perhaps  reach  a 
humility  we  could  all  profit  by. 
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A  FEED  RACK 


that  Tames  the  Bully  and  Saves  Feed 


WATERING  THE  ELEPHANTS  uscd  to  bo  a  good  way  for  a  kid  to  hay  pulled  out  on  the  ground  but  saves  much  of  the  leafy  material 
see  the  Big  Show.  That  is,  if  he  were  still  able  to  stand  on  which  falls  to  the  bottom, 
his  feet  at  the  end  of  the  job.  It  took  a  lot  of  trips  to  the  pump  The  three  runners  made  of  2".\6"  material  make  it  easy  to  hitch 
with  a  2}/2-gallon  bucket  to  quench  Jumbo's  thirst.  the  tractor  to  the  rack  and  skid  it  from  field  to  field  or  to  \  arious 

The  modern  beef  feeder  and  dair\man  frequently  find  them-  spots  in  the  same  field.  The  use  of  pressure-treated  material  will 
selves  in  the  same  predicament  tiying  to  keep  hay  before  their  add  years  to  the  life  of  the  runnei-s.  A  good,  stout  ring  can  be 
herds.  The  portable  rack  shown  here,  one  which  has  been  gi\en  used  as  a  hitch  for  pulling  the  rack  or  pieces  of  strap  iron 

an  almost  universal  stamp  of  approval  by  the  various  state  exten-  can  be  bolted  to  the  ends  of  the  runnel's. 

sion  stations,  is  a  real  help  in  solving  this  problem.  It  has  a  The  l"x6"  diagonals  nailed  to  the  floor  as  illustrated  in  the  floor 
capacity  of  some  350  cubic  feet,  sufficient  to  hold  about  -/i  of  a  drawing  are  an  essential  feature  to  assure  the  strength  needed  to 
ton  of  hay,  or  enough  to  last  a  dozen  head  of  cattle  3  to  4  days  withstand  the  stress  and  strains  of  towing  over  rough  ground, 
when  fed  at  the  rate  of  30  pounds  per  head  per  day.  When  prop-  Another  item  for  reinforcement  is  the  2".\6"  stiffener  spiked 
erly  constructed  it  is  tight  and  strong  and  of  the  correct  size,  shape  around  the  top  of  the  rack. 

and  proportions  to  do  the  job  for  which  it  is  intended.  One  The  corner  posts  are  2x4’s  and  the  rest  of  the  framing  material, 
farmer  calls  it  his  “Cattle  .Automat.”  with  the  exception  of  the  floor  braces,  is  cut  from  2"x6"  lumber.  To 

The  V  openings  along  the  sides  and  ends  handicap  boss  cattle  insure  the  extreme  in  sturdy  construction,  some  variations  of  this 
which  like  to  throw  their  weight  around  and  play  dog  in  the  plan  call  for  the  use  of  4.\4’s  for  the  comer  posts  and  2x4’s  for 
manger.  The  V  opening  is  also  a  hay  saver.  While  it  pennits  the  frames. 

the  cattle  to  have  easy  access  to  the  hay,  the  lower  two  feet  of  the  While  the  Bill  of  Materials  calls  for  only  8  and  16  penny  nails, 
rack  are  completely  enclosed.  This  not  only  reduces  the  amount  of  /2-inch  bolts  are  recommended  in  joining  the  framing  members. 
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The  two  subsoilers  (above)  are  mounted  on  a  tool  bar  behind  a  D-4  Cat.  The  big  hopper  fertilizer  attachment 
has  been  developed  especially  to  eject  fertilizer  or  lime  through  the  hollow  subsoilers  when  they  are 
working  at  an  18  to  24  inch  depth.  Compressed  air  fed  through  copper  tubes  pushes  the  fertilizer  out  of 
the  tools  into  the  soil. 


SUBSOILING 

We  are  learning  when  and  how  to  use  the 
new  tools  that  go  deep  into  the  subsoils 


SINCE  CIVIL  WAR  TIMES  whcn  thc  first 
subsoilcr  was  patt'ntvd,  every  fanner 
with  a  drainage  problem  has  probably 
wondered  if  siibsoiling  might  open  his 
water-logged  land  and  lead  to  bumper 
crops.  If  he  has  done  much  investigation 
he  has  heard  of  results  ranging  from  the 
spectacularly  successful  to  complete  fail¬ 
ure.  If  he  has  inquired  further  he  has 
found  that  a  large  number  of  e.xperiment 
stations  claim  it  does  no  good  while  others 
recommend  it.  In  some  areas,  it  is  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  is  partly  subsidized  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conservation  Program  to  thc  tune 
of  two  to  three  dollars  an  acre. 

When  such  confusion  reigns  we  are 
prone  to  call  the  scientists  fuzzy-headed 
dreamers  who  can’t  e\en  agree  on  thc 
value  of  a  simple  operation.  I’m  inclined 
to  be  more  charitable.  I’ve  tried  subsoiling 
on  three  fields  with  \  astly  clifTerent  results. 
My  experience  has  shown  me  that  no 
sweeping  recommendations  can  be  made 
and  that  a  lot  more  should  be  known 
about  the  practice.  I  do  feel,  howe\cr,  that 
some  solid  facts  can  be  plucked  out  of  the 
confusion  for  the  guidance  of  the  farmer 
who  asks,  “Will  it  work  on  my  farm?” 

’I’alk  to  a  dozen  farmers  or  agricultural 
leaders  and  you’ll  get  a  half  dozen  mean¬ 
ings  for  the  term,  subsoiling.  To  clear  thc 
atmosphere,  the  most  generally  accepted 
meaning  is  this:  subsoiling  covers  any  dis- 


By  Chester  Charles 

turbance  of  the  soil  below  normal  mold- 
board  j)low  depth. 

Let’s  get  two  items  out  of  the  picture: 
big  plows  and  deep  tillage.  Both  might 
be  considered  subsoiling.  However,  im¬ 
mense  plows  like  the  seven  foot  C^alifornia 
giants  invert  the  subsoil.  Deep  tillage, 
done  by  means  of  a  cultivator-type  imple¬ 
ment,  though  reaching  subsoil  depths,  is 
essentially  a  seed  bed  preparation  designed 
to  replace  moldboard  plowing  and  fitting. 

In  the  manner  I  tried  it,  subsoiling  has 
a  more  restricted  meaning.  It  refers  to  the 
operation  of  breaking  the  subsoil  at  spac- 
ings  of  se\  eral  feet  or  more  and  at  depths 
of  16  to  30  or  more  inches  by  the  use  of  a 
heavily  constructed,  rigid  and  pointed 
hook  or  boot-shaped  tool  which  is  pulled 
through  the  soil  either  as  a  wheeled  and 
carrier-mounted  or  tractor-attached  im¬ 
plement.  The  soil  is  not  turned  over.  The 
purpose  is  to  shatter  hardened  subsoil 
horizontally,  with  little  loosening  of  the 
topsoil.  Medium  or  large  tractors  arc  used. 
Power  ret|uirements  depend  on  soil  con¬ 
ditions  and  depth  of  penetration. 

For  use  with  rugged  crawler  tractors, 
tool  bar  subsoilers  are  available,  permit¬ 
ting  the  employment  of  more  than  one 
rigid  shank.  Generally,  two  or  three  are 
used,  at  variable  spacings.  This  is  the 
operation  usually  called  chiselling. 

There  are  two  more  variations  of  sub¬ 


soiling.  Pan  breaking  is  done  by  a  cutter 
attachment  on  the  bottom  of  a  moldboard 
plow  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the 
flcK)r  of  the  plow  furrow,  generally  4  to  6 
inches  deeper  than  the  plowshare.  In  mole 
drainage  a  torpedo-shaped  wedge  of  metal 
several  inches  in  diameter  is  linked  to  thc 
bottom  of  a  subsoiler  tine  so  as  to  form 
a  channel  through  which  water  can  flow. 

Trial  and  Error 

My  first  attempt  at  subsoiling  was  on  a  flat 
field  on  the  edge  of  a  woods.  The  wooded 
area  drains  onto  the  flat  field,  carrying 
rain  which  p)ercolates  through  the  acid, 
hardwood  leaf  mulch  of  the  forest  floor. 
Topsoil  in  thc  field  was  only  4  or  5  inches 
deep,  of  low  organic  content.  The  main 
crojj  when  I  took  over  was  jxiverty  grass. 
Beneath  the  skimpy  topsoil  was  a  foot 
of  thick  hardpan,  caused  most  likely  by 
the  high  water  table. 

Prior  to  my  ownership,  the  history  of 
the  field  was  so  dismal  that  it  should  have 
been  given  back  to  any  passing  Indian 
to  save  taxes.  In  25  years,  the  field  had 
been  cropped  3  times.  A  corn  crop  had 
been  a  complete  failure.  Of  two  soybean 
crops,  one  hardly  paid  ex[)enses  and  a 
second,  in  a  very  dry  year,  was  of  fair 
yield,  neighbors  reported. 

That  first  year,  though  our  intention 
{Continued  on  page  96) 


The  three-point  hitch  single  subsoiler  mounted  on  a 
Ferguson  tractor  (below)  is  being  used  for  pasture  renovation 
where  a  subsoiler  usually  works  best,  on  a  contour. 


Sweet  clover  takes  advantage  of  subsoiling  and  liming  as 
the  photograph  (below)  shows.  This  is  the  work  of  D.  D.  Smith 
at  the  McCredie,  Missouri,  Experiment  Station. 


Now!  More  horsepower  per  dollar 


w 


NEW  POWER!  More  horsepower  in  every  model ...  up  to  2ii\o 
more!  Only  Ford  Trucks  give  you  proven  Short  Stroke  power  in 
every  model. 

NEW  CARRYING  CAPACITY!  Bigger  payloads  throughout  the 
line.  New  higher-capacity  tubeless  tires  on  all  models. 

NEW  COMFORT  AND  SAFETY!  New  Driverized  Cabs! 
New,  exclusive  Lifeguard  Design  safety  features  give  you 
protection  not  found  in  any  other  truck. 

NEW  STYLING!  New  “leadership  look”  in  a  complete 
new  line  of  Ford  Trucks  from  Pickups  to  65,000-lb. 

G.C.W.  tandem-axle  Big  Jobs! 


Grt/y  R>n/  ^/^es 
youo//  fhese 
q/eaffruek 
■feoHfres 


NEWl  8-ft.  V$-ton  F-lOO  NEWI  Deep-center  Life- 
Express,  suited  for  guard  steering  wheel  pro- 
bulky  loads.  Also,  pop-  tecta  driver  from  steering 
ular  Pickup,  column.  Only  Ford  has  it! 

GVW  rating:  5,000  lbs.  Standard  all  models. 


Behind  Ford  advancements  for  ’56 
is  a  single  goal  ...  to  make  Ford 
Trucks  better  money  makers  for  you 
than  ever  before. 

For  instance.  Ford  now  offers  eight 
Short  Stroke  engines.  Only  Ford  lets 
you  choose  from  a  full  line  of  seven 
Short  Stroke  Y -8’s  and  a  Short  Stroke 
Six,  to  suit  power  needs  more  exactly. 
Horsepower  increases  of  up  to  26% 
mean  you  get  rolling  faster,  have 


NEW/ 12-volt  elect  rical 
system  for  bet  ter  st  art- 
ing,  more  reliable  i>er- 
formance,  greater 
electrical  reserve. 


NEW/  Lifeguard  door 
latches  give  added  protec¬ 
tion  against  doors  jarring 
open  on  impact.  A  Ford 
safety  exclusive! 


LONG  STROKE 
ENGINE 


I^DOCRN 

SHORT  STROKE 
ENGINE 


New  Ford  Trucks  for '56 


Powerful  eyafvl!  Comparisons  of 
all  makes  of  trucks,  based  on 
horsepower  and  suggested  list 
prices,  show  that  Ford  gives  you 
more  jKjwer  for  your  money  than 
any  other  truck  line. 


han  any  other  truck  line! 


more  reserve  power,  too.  Result: 
more  time  saved,  more  work  done. 

The  built-in  convenience  of  new 
Driverized  Cabs  with  full-wrap 
windshields  cuts  driving  strain, 
makes  work  easier.  New  exclusive 
safety  features  such  as  Lifeguard 
steering  wheel  and  door  latches,  give 
you  a  measure  of  protection  never 
before  available  in  any  truck. 

New  styling . . .  for  duty,  as  well  as 


beauty,  stamps  Ford  Trucks  with  a 
new  eye-catching  “look  of  leader¬ 
ship  .  ’  ’  The  new  Ford  Trucks  for  ’56  are 
on  display  at  your  Ford  Dealer’s  now! 


This  much 
piston  travel 
is  saved 


The  piston 
travels 
this  far 
in  a 
typical 
long- stroke 
engine 


. . .  when  the 
piston  travels 
only  this  far 
...  as  in  a 
modern  Ford 
Truck  engine 


Last  piston  travel  means  less  friction.  Less 
friction  means  less  wear  .  . .  longer  engine  life, 
greater  gas  savings.  Today’s  trend  is  to  Short 
Stroke  power.  Only  Ford,  has  had  over  four 
years  and  five  billion  miles  of  experience  with 
Short  Stroke. 


NEW!  Sodium -cooled 
exhaust  valves  in 
heavy-duty  engines 
operate  up  to  225“ 
cooler,  last  far  longer! 


Full-wrap  rear  window  for 
>a  I  <T  visibility , easier  backing,  park- 
maneuvering.  Available  at  slight 
'.!r.i  cost.  New  wrap-around  wind- 
(1(1  standard  on  all  Ford  cabs. 


NEWI  Hood  air  scoop,  4-  NEMf/ Tubeless  tires  run 
barrel  carburetor,  and  25“  cooler,  give  extra 
dualexhaustsystemavail-  mileage, resist  blowouts! 
able  on  Series  750  and  up.  Standard  on  every  Ford 
for  extra  reserve  power!  Truck  model  for  ’56. 


NEWI  Master-GuidePower 
Steerir^  now  available  on 
most  Cab  Forward  big 
JOBS,  as  well  as  most  con¬ 
ventional  BIG  JOBS. 


HiB 

1 

1  w  ^  ^ 

Does  everything  from  stir  to 
chop  .  .  .  even  shaves  ice! 

liquidizer 

has  speed  for  every  need 

MULTI-SPEED  SWITCH 

...has  the  beauty  of  lifetime 
chrome  or  copper  plated  base. 

New  multi-switch  enables  you  to  dial  the 
speed  you  need  for  each  type  operation. 
The  nameplate  tells  you!  IftM-  Liquidizer 
does  the  work  . . .  even  thinks  for  you! 

KM  3-speed  LIQUIDIZER  in 
Decorator  color  bases  or  white  ^^^9$ 


KNAPP  MONARCH 

Automatic  PUSH 'BUTTON  Appliances 


Pre-Heats 
4  Times  Faster 


Hml 


Bake  biscuits  at  the  table! 

REDI-BAKER 

with  n«w  cooking  and  baking  tray! 

BAKES  OTHER  FOODS  FASTER! 


Potatoms  •  Frozen  foods  •  Buttorod  toast  •  Brown  n*  serve  rolls 


Only  All-Purpose  Cooker  l*29is 

^  CHEFSTER 

in  fabulous  STAINLESS  STEEL 


•  For  controlled-heat  cooking 
.  frying 

•  The  spotless,  easy-to-clean 
miracle  metal 

•  Removable  wash-like-a-dish 
cooking  vessel 


and 


Instant  Coffee  and  Tea  Maker 

^  REDI-HOT 

Brews  at  cup-a-minute  speed :  instant  cof¬ 
fee,  tea,  cocoa,  cereals  and  soups  . . .  and 
keeps  ’em  warm  automatically  for  serving. 


deep 


KNAPP-MONARCH  COMPANY  •  ST,  LOUIS  16,  MO. 


Tl  RKK^  S,  I  ISH  AM)  UORMS 

{Continued  from  6!!  ) 

Tlu'ir  was  that  strip  of  high  inrsa  land  for  which  he  had  never 
found  a  use.  His  farm  lands  lay  below  it.  sloping  down  to  the 
Mojave  Riser  bottoms.  When  soil  experts  made  a  favorable 
report  on  the  wati-r-holding  properties  of  the  mesa  land,  he  hired 
bulldozers  to  gouge  out  three  (onneeting  reservoirs  totaling  15 
aen's  with  a  maximum  depth  of  12  feet. 

Hy  using  his  pump  on  irrigation  during  the  days  and  turning 
the  flow  into  the  ponds  at  night,  he  kept  his  fields  growing  and 
a  store  of  water  in*  reasing  until  he  was  able  to  fill  his  ditches 
directly  from  the  reseiAoir  headgates.  Careful  rationing  per- 
mitt(‘d  him  to  flood  e\  en  the  outermost  fields  and  re\  ive  the  high 
spots  that  had  begun  to  turn  yellow  from  the  heat  and  drouth. 
The  next  wintir’s  pumping  filled  the  reser\oirs  and  insured 
wati’f  tor  even  more  alfalfa  and  enough  to  begin  to  grow  the 
wheat,  oats,  and  barlev  he  needed  in  his  turkey  h'l'd. 

The  sight  of  these  wide  ponds  in  the  middle  of  the  grey,  diy 
desert  still  gi\  es  Jess  a  great  lift,  though  he  soon  ret  ognized  them 
as  a  personal  threat.  The  water  they  held  made  it  possible  to 
■  irrigate  more  land  and  to  raise  bigger  (  tops  which  took  more 
work.  1  his  chain  of  e\ents  was  bound  to  cut  him  out  of  his 
annual  fishing  trip  to  the  San  Beinardino  Mountains  which  had 
always  bef-n  the  big  summer  event  for  him  and  his  ranch  hands. 
‘‘It  was  a  great  morale  builder — to  me  as  well  as  to  them,”  he 
I  explained,  “and  when  we  got  too  busy  to  even  think  of  getting 
away  for  our  binge.  I  just  had  to  do  something.” 

He  ])romised  his  men  he’d  buy  2000  fingerling  trout  and  plant 
them. 

'File  2000.  howe\er.  grew  to  three  times  that  number  when 
he  piopositioned  a  fish  brt'eder.  [ess  was  skeptical  that  the  natu¬ 
ral  feed  in  the  reseiAoirs  would  support  6000  troutlings.  but  that 
was  the  smallc'st  number  the  Hshman  would  sell.  In  the  deep, 
dear  waters,  his  r.iinbows  thrived  amazingly,  growing  to  8  and 
10  inc  hes  the  first  season.  “There’s  your  trout,  fellows,”  he  told 
them,  “help  yourselvc's.” 

j  I'hey  still  do  just  that.  Though  muc  h  of  the  thrill  of  the  San 
I  Bernardino  outing  has  been  lost  in  the  shuffle,  eveiyone  admits 
!  that  the  new  order  of  things  nets  more  fish.  To  build  up  the 
pic  nic  atmosphere,  [css  installed  tables  and  a  barbc'c  ue  by  the 
shoiw  of  one*  of  the  ponds.  Here  a  man  c  an  stand  on  the  bank 
and  literally  flip  his  c  atch  Into  the  waiting  frying  pan. 

.\s  he  feared,  the  Hsh  soon  exhaustc'd  the  natural  fc'c'ds  in  the 
ponds.  They,  like  the  turkeys  and  livestoc  k  on  the  ranch,  became 
just  so  many  more  mouths  that  had  to  be  fed.  With  what? 
Having  a  stoc  k  of  tin  ke  y  fc'ed  pellets  on  hand,  he  loaded  a  sack 
I  onto  a  boat.  Sc  idling  out  from  shore  he  proc  c-c-ded  to  cast  his 
I  brc'ad  upon  the  waters.  The-  hungty  rainbows  soon  lcarnc‘d  to 
follow  any  boat  on  the  ponds  like  sheep  after  a  hay  wagon  in  a 
hard  winter. 

I'his  experiment  led  to  a  sc-arch  for  more  economical  fish 
foods.  Dry  feeds  alone,  the  book  told  him.  would  not  supply  a 
balanc  c-d  diet.  They  were-  lacking  in  the  fresh  protein  and  cer- 
!  tain  other  \alues.  .Adding  uncooked  horse  mc'at  to  hsh  menus 
I  was  advised.  But  the  cost  of  horse  mc’at  was  too  high  and  he 
j  settled  for  an  inexpensi\e  Hsh  meal,  a  by-product  of  ocean  Hsh 
I  canneries,  whic  h  was  high  in  protc-in  and  rich  in  minerals  as  well. 

By  delving  into  literature  on  commercial  Hsh  culture,  Jess 
learned  that  trout  assimilate  only  water  soluble  elements.  .Any 
raw  oils  or  fats  in  their  rations  tend  to  pollute  the  waters  with¬ 
out  adding  food  values.  He  admits  that  his  work  with  both 
turkeys  and  trout  has  made  him  something  of  a  veterinarian. 
“Occasionally  the  trout  in  the  ponds.”  he  explained,  “begin  dying 
from  causes  unknown.  Invariably  I  have  been  able  to  clear  up 
the  trouble  by  adding  terramye  in  to  their  diet.” 

He  is  now  feeding  clabbe-r  bec’f  blocxl  protein  with  the  Hsh 
!  meal  base.  1  he  initial  results  have  been  favorable,  but  he  states 
j  that  his  expe  riments  must  extend  over  a  longer  period  of  time 
I  before  cone  lusive  Hndings  can  be  drawn. 

By  this  time,  his  investment  in  Hsh-for-fun  passed  from  the 
j  pastime  stage  into  the  commercial  Held.  He  was  lite-rally  forced 
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Frohrlng 

TRACTOR  REDI-MIXERS 


★  TRACTOR  LIFTED 

★  TRACTOR  CARRIED 

★  TRACTOR  DRIVEN 

Lifting,  Transporting  and  Mixing 
...  All  By  Tractor  Power 


LOAD  MIXER  ANYWHERE 


DRIVE  LOADED  MIXER 
TO  YOUR  FORM 


DISCHARGE  FINISHED 
CONCRETE  INTO  FORM 


Frohring  Redi-mixer.  Use  it,  too,  for 
mixing  feed,  mortar,  hothouse  soil, 
inoculating  seed,  etc.  An  indispens¬ 
able  tool  for  modern  farming. 


Easily  and  quickly  attached  to  tractor 
using  standard  implement  mounting 
pointsT  Can  be  installed  or  removed 
in  less  than  five  minutes. 


Lower  for  loading  and  raise  to  carry 
— all  with  the  tractor's  own  hydraulic 
power.  Mixing  power  supplied  by 
tractor  P.  T.  O.  Mix  in  transit  or  not 
^-as  you  wish. 


Takes  the  drudgery  out  of  cement 
work.  It's  fun  to  do  work  with  a 


THEY  DO  MORE  .  .  .  YET  THEY  COST  LESS!  They  do  more  because  they 
deliver  finished  concrete  direct  to  your  form.  Sove  time  by  mixing  in  transit. 
Cost  less  becouse  they  ride  on  your  tractor's  tires  and  ore  powered  by  the 
tractor's  engine.  Compare  prices  with  conventional  rubber-tired,  gasoline 
engine  powered  mixers  and  you  will  see  the  savings. 

ir  PROVEN  MIXING  .  .  .  PROVEN  UTILITY  .  .  .  PROVEN  DURABILITY.  Thousands 
of  Frohring  Mixers  in  use  ore  our  best  advertisement.  Designed  by  the 
pooled  efforts  of  farmers,  engineers,  and  other  technical  experts  Frohring 
Tractor  Redi-mixers  ore  mode  to  fit  your  needs. 

OUR  CUSTOMERS  helped  determine  the  specifications  for  the  FROHRING 
form  tractor  operated  REDI-MIXERSI  Whether  it  was  for  concrete  work, 
mixing  mortar,  seed  treating,  feed  mixing  or  any  other  purpose,  they  wanted 
to  do  their  own  mixing.  It's  cheaper,  more  convenient  and  you  know  it's 
done  right. 


But,  they  needed  o  new  kind  of  mixer — one  os  modern  os  o  pickup  baler 
or  other  tractor  operated  tools.  It  hod  to  be  compact,  portable,  handy  ond 
easy  to  use.  They  wanted  o  mixer  that  not  only  was  powered  by  their  form 
tractor  but  one  that  would  really  sove  labor  by  transporting  their  finished 
concrete  direct  to  their  forms.  Knowing  what  they  wanted  helped  Frohring 
engineers  develop  mixers  that  are  different,  because  they  ore  better. 
Practically  unimproved  for  years,  the  lowly  mixer  has  now  been  transformed 
into  o  modern,  efficient  farm  tractor  tool  incorporating  numerous  work-saving 
and  money-saving  features. 

'if  SOLD  by  leading  implement  and  tractor  dealers  everywhere,  a  Frohring 
Tractor  Redi-mixer  is  available  for  your  tractor.  Mounted  models  available 
for  Ford,  Ford-Ferguson,  Fordson  Major,  Ferguson,  John  Deere  40S,  40T,  40U, 
50,  60,  70,  Cose  VAC  (Eagle  Hitch),  Oliver  35  and  others. 


WRITE  for  FREE  information  TODAY 

Please  specify  make  and  model  of  your  tractor  or  tractors 

Rk  L.  FROHRING  MACHINE  COi  route  s?  •  newbury,  ohio 
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into  it  because  no  amount  of  fishing  that 
he  or  his  helj)  or  his  friends  did  could 
keep  up  with  the  growth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  his  ponds.  The  market  for  fresh,  frozen 
fish  was  just  becoming  established  and 
Stoddard  Jess  has  ridden  it  until  he  now 
packages,  freezes  and  ships  o\er  100,000 
pounds  of  dressed  fish  a  year.  This,  with 
an  added  130.000  pounds  of  live  fish  sold, 
represents  a  total  of  1,000.000  trout. 

By  turning  over  the  proci-ssing  of  his 
fall  turkey  crop  to  a  nearbv  commercial 
plant,  he  was  able  to  convert  his  own  tur¬ 
key  dressing  and  freezing  building  to 
handle  his  new  fish  business.  Here,  under 
amazingly  clean  and  sanitar\-  surroundings, 
the  trout,  taken  from  the  ponds  by  traps, 
move  swiftly  from  the  cleaning  rooms, 
through  the  packaging  departments  and 
into  the  quick-freeze  plant  on  endless  belts 
and  conveyors. 

Because  trout  do  not  reproduce  in  n'ser- 
voirs.  Jess  finds  it  necessary  to  restock  his 
ponds  e\eiy  year.  But  not  at  the  original 
price  of  12  cents  a  fingerling  that  he  first 
had  to  pay.  By  building  a  hatchery  and 
rearing  ponds,  he  can  now  huy  trout  fish 
eggs  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent  apiece.  With 
his  fish  egg  purchases  topping  1 .500.000 
eggs,  the  hatchery  soon  paid  for  itself. 


In  the  riiiiien  of  your  rows,  that's 
where  —  tiny  little  organisms  hy 
the  millions. 

It's  a  good  thing,  too,  heeause  ani¬ 
mal  nutrition  experts  have  found 
these  tiny  “hugs'*  play  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  production  of 
milk. 

These  scientists  have  <liseovere»l 
that  “if  you  feetl  the  ‘hugs' 
along  with  the  cow"  milk  on/pnf 
increases! 

That's  exaetlv  what  the  new 
TUXEDO  DAIRY  with  Vita  Ru¬ 
men  added  is  designed  to  do — 
floes  do  for  dairymen  all  over  .  .  . 
and  it'll  do  it  for  yon,  too! 

See  your  Tuxeilo  dealer 
and  ask  fur 


TUXEDO 

DAIRY 


And  Now — Enters  the  Worm ! 

On  a  fann  where  some  53.000  turkeys  arc 
raised,  tremendous  tonnages  of  refuse  feed, 
pen  cleanings,  and  manure  accumulate. 
With  ordinary  farms,  where  field  crops  are 
grown  and  crop  rotation  is  practiced, 
rough  manures  can  be  applied  to  lands 
that  are  to  be  plowed  and  enrich  the  soil. 
But  in  warm  lands,  favored  by  irrigation, 
alfalfa  fields  last  for  years  before  replow¬ 
ing  is  necessary.  A  deterrent  from  spread¬ 
ing  poultiy  manure,  feathers,  and  straw 
on  semi-arid  alfalfa  land  is  that  they  con¬ 
taminated  the  hay  with  disease,  because 
they  decompose  so  slowly.  Decomposition 
under  the  diy,  hot  desert  conditions  is  far 
slower  than  in  the  humid  east. 

.^fter  many  years,  these  accumulations 
of  turkey  refuse  became  a  serious  problem. 
Valuable  land  was  given  over  to  constant¬ 
ly  increasing  heaps  which  rotted  so  slowly, 
that  they  had  to  be  covered  with  new  ad¬ 
ditions  before  nature  could  break  them 
down  into  suitable  fertilizing  agents.  Jess 
was  torn  between  two  evils,  whether  to 
commit  the  crime  of  burning  this  valuable 
fertilizer  or  continuing  its  disease-breed¬ 
ing  potential  near  his  turkey  runs. 

He  found  no  answer  until  a  salesman, 
Eric  G.  Sanders,  came  to  the  ranch  offer¬ 
ing  a  strange  plan  of  salvation.  Wonns! 
Not  just  the  ordinary’  backyard  angle- 
worm,  but  a  specially  developed  master 
breed  of  soil  improvei-s  and  refuse  break¬ 
er-downers.  Stoddard  Jess  was  in  a  mood 
to  try  anything.  He  bought  ten  units  of 
worm  cultures,  1000  to  the  box,  at  $10 
a  box. 

Under  Mr.  Sanders’  direction,  a  scien¬ 
tific  compost  field  was  laid  out  on  level 
ground  with  8  foot  beds  on  eacli  side  of 


has  more  time  to  enjoy  life 
. . .  makes  more  money,  because 
he  has  more  time  to  plan 

He  cleans  his  barn  in  10  minutes  —  with 
a  Louden  Dual-Unit  barn  cleaner  that  gets 
all  the  litter,  including  liquid. 

He  picks  his  corn  early — instead  of  waste¬ 
ful  field  drying  he  uses  a  Louden  corn 
drier  .  .  .  picks  his  corn  while  stalks  are 
all  standing,  avoids  losses  from  dropped 
ears,  field  shelling,  broken  stalks.  Never 
needs  to  worry  about  losses  from  mold 
and  insects. 

His  livestock  do  well  no  matter  what  the 
weather —  their  quarters  are  kept  com¬ 
fortable  and  healthful  the  year-round  with 
Louden  Ventilating  Systems.  So  he  doesn't 
suffer  seasonal  declines  in  production. 
Lopden  ventilating  systems  control  temper¬ 
ature,  moisture,  air  movement,  whatever 
the  outside  temperature,  in  his  barn, 
poultry  and  hog  houses. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
the  man  with  a  Louden  equipped  barn 
does  better  than  his  neighbors.  Find  out 
how  easily  you  can  be  this  man  —  send 
for  free  literature  on  above  equipment,  or 
for  Louden’ s  big  100  page  “Better  Barns” 
book.  It's  yours  for  only  10c  to  cover 
mailing. 

UL  IM7  A 


1.  Crop  Dryers.  2  models,  oil 
or  gas  fired. 

2.  Grain  Drying  Bin — 260  to 
435  bu.  capacity. 

3.  Field  and  Crib  Sheller — 
2-row  capacity,  106  bu. 
grain  tank. 

4.  Crop  Drying  Fans — all  sizes, 
large  capacity,  reversible. 

5.  Mov^  and  Ear  Corn  Drying 
Ducts — low  cost,  install  in 


6.  Aeration  System  —  insure 
safe  grain  storage. 

7.  Screw  Conveyors — 8"  stock 
sections,  assemble  any 

lengths. 

This  is  the  outstanding  line 
of  Crop  Drying  Equipment 
on  the  market  today. 


Write,  wire  or  phone  for 
complete  information. 


American  Crop  Drying 
Equipment  Company 

CRYSTAL  LAKE.  ILLINOIS 


«E>ATKM  SYSTEM 


MACHMERY  COMPANY 

3212  East  Court,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Branch:  Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  subsidiary  of  Mechanical  Handling  Systems.  Inc. 


>QpS  3// 


Some  chop  the  short,  some  chop  the 
tall — but  a  Gehl  chops  all!  That’s  how 
this  famous  “Chop-All”  Mower  Bar 
and  cutting  mechanism  earned  its  name 
and  proved  its  fame  —  harvesting  all 
crops — from  12  inches  to  12  feet! 

Send  for  facts  proving  how  a  GEHL 
can  harvest  all  your  forage  crops  with 
less  work — and  at  the  lowest  cost  per  ton. 
Buy  Gehl  —  always  more  chopper  per 
dollar! 

Gehl  "Chop-All"  almojt 
hidden  by  that  giant 
wall  of  sorghum. 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  MM-592,  West  Bend,  Wiiy  CHECK 

Please  show  me  how  I  eon  chop  all  t— i  .  ,-<1..: 

crops  with  o  GEHL  "CHOP-All” .  | |  iTi:^  • 

5  or  6-Foot  Mower  Bar —  |  Send  me  yoor  Gross  Silage  Book .  |  |  ' 

Hay  Pick-up — 1-Row  and  I 

Low  Cost  2-Row — each  j  Print  Nome . * .  I  ^ 

with  "QUICK-SWITCH."  «  I 

f  Address . . . .  i 

More  farmer*  own  Gehl  Choppers  than  any  other  independent  moke.  ^  State . Acres  formed .  J 


a  series  of  10  foot  roadways.  The  pen 
cleanings  were  spread  out  daily  two  to 
three  inches  deep  on  the  beds  and  kept 
moist  with  rotating  water  spray.  The  cul¬ 
tures  Vere  planted  in  the  beds  at  one  end 
of  the  field.  These  cultures  quickly  grew 
into  mature  worms  and  went  to  work 
breaking  down  the  compost  into  castings 
rich  in  nitrogen,  phosphates  and  potash. 

The  castings,  which  Jess  figured  would 
be  the  end  point  of  his  wonn  project,  con¬ 
stitute  an  ideal  fertilizer.  Here  was  the 
answer  to  a  dream  of  all  agriculturists;  a 
fertilizer  without  coarseness  and  so  readily 
available  to  crops  that  it  could  be  applied 
directly  to  alfalfa  fields.  To  speed  the  pro¬ 
ject,  he  ordered  another  and  much  larger 
shipment  of  the  wonn  cultures. 

Then  as  he  watched  developments,  he 
discovered  a  bonus  angle.  His  worms  had 
itchy  feet  or  bellies.  .\s  soon  as  the  end 
beds  were  reduced  to  fertilizer,  the  adults 
migrated  to  adjoining  beds — fresh  pas¬ 
tures — leaving  behind  millions  of  eggs  and 
small  worms  to  carry  on.  These  young 
coidd  also  be  transplanted  to  new  beds  to 
speed  up  the  process.  The  purchase  of 
additional  worm  cultures  became  un¬ 
necessary'. 

Then  his  woims  began  to  multiply  be¬ 
yond  all  expectations.  Their  rate  of  be¬ 
getting  is  something  astounding.  A  fork¬ 
ful  of  compost  practically  squirms.  Each 
wonn.  being  both  male  and  female,  can 
fertilize  its  own  eggs;  each  wonn  is  cap- 


WANT  GREATER 
BEEF  CATTLE  PROFIT? 


Here  is  what  a  SHORTHORN  or  POLLED  SHORTHORN  bull  can  do  to  increase  beef  herd  efRciency: 


increase  weaning  weights  50  to  100  pounds  .  .  .  increase  coif  crops  10  to 
15  per  cent  .  .  .  increase  yearling  weights  100  to  200  pounds  .  .  .  increase 
mature  cow  weights  100  to  200  pounds  .  .  .  increase  grazing  efficiency  and 
traveling  ability  .  .  .  increase  milk  in  replacement  cows  .  .  .  increase  resist¬ 
ance  to  heat,  cold,  pink-eye,  cancer  eye  and  other  infections  .  .  .  increase 
carcass  value  .  .  .  and  finally,  increase  market  returns  by  bringing  higher 
prices  for  weight. 

Write  for  liitraluro  and  sale  dates  today 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION  Dept.  PQ,  7  Chicago  9,  III. 


Fits  all  Tractors 


THE  CYCLONE  SEEDER  CO.,  INC.  •  Urban*  12,  Indiana 


Front  or  reor  mount— P.T.O.  or  motor  models  for  front  or  rear  drive. 
Sows  oil  smooth  gross  seed,  groin,  granular  or  pellet  fertilizer.  Ideol 
for  cover  crops.  Hours  of  time  saved.  1  and  3  bushel  sizes.  Extension 
hopper  ovoiloble  for  increased  capacity.  Easy  to  mount  and  operate. 
Send  for  free  literature  and  informative  grass  land  booklet. 


Power  Seed  Sower  end 
fertilizer  Distributor 
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PERFORMANCE -QUALITY -PRICE 


Sure,  the  Davis  Loader  gives  you  more  for  your 
money...  and  streamlined  production  is  the  reason! 
It  takes  new,  modern  methods  to  manufacture 
America’s  quality  loader  at  a  price  that’s  com¬ 
petitive.  But,  that’s  the  reason  that  your  Davis 
Loader  is  always  dependable.  Precision  tooling 
produces  uniform  quality  from  the  first  to  the  last 
and  it  gives  the  Davis  Loader  its  streamlined 
design.  Strength  is  “built  in’’  .so  that  no  encumber¬ 
ing  braces  block  your  vision  or  hamper  the  ma¬ 
neuverability  and  versatility.  Yes,  the  streamlined 
production  of  the  Davis  Loader  pays  off  when  it’s 
attached  to  your  favorite  tractor .. .because  it  will 
handle  dozens  of  hard  jobs  in  record-breaking 
time.  Many  versatile  attachments  available. 

Sold  and  Serviced  Nationwide 
by  Qualified  Dealers 


THE  NEW  1956  DAVIS  BACK-HOE 
DIGS  AT  RIGHT  ANGLES 


. . .  and  il  mokai  a  thorough- 

brtd  combination  with  tho 

Davit  loader. 

1.  Operator  revolvet  with 
boom  . . .  facet  direction  he 
it  working. 

2.  Extra  wide  frame  . . .  indi¬ 
vidually  controlled  hydrau¬ 
lic  ttabilizer  feet. 

3.  Detached  or  attached  to 
tractor  in  S  minutet.  New 
1956  Model  102  loader  it 
equipped  with  mounting 
bracket  for  back-hoe.) 

4.  Digt  13  feet  deep. 

5.  Priced  lett  than  you  think. 


Please  send  me  literature  and  name  af  dealer  on 
the  Davis  loader _ Davis  Back-hoe _ 


to  fit  a 


.tractor. 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

TOWN _ STATE 


MID-WESTERN  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

1009  SOUTH  WEST  STREET  DEPT.  F  WICHITA,  KANSAS 


able  of  breeding  with  its  neighbor.  Jess  made  some  rough  ealeu- 
lations  and  figured  that  the  worms  were  inereasing  at  the  rate  of 
around  a  million  a  day.  Further  multiplieation  showed  that  a 
million  worms  weigh  2.000  pounds. 

Here  was  the  real  bonus.  ton  a  day  of  time-tested,  high 
protein  trout  food  to  take  the  place  of  the  eommereial  feed  that 
was  costing  him  $300  a  ton  delivered. 

But  how  to  harxest  this  crop?  In  his  work  shop,  a  wi-ird  Rubi- 
Goldberg  machine  is  being  constiuited  to  separate  the  worms 
from  the  compost  and  guide  them  into  boxes  to  be  hauled  to 
the  reservoirs. 

Just  to  make  the  circle  absolutely  complete,  if  not  replete, 
the  fish  entrails  and  refuse  from  the  packing  operation  are 
dumped  on  the  compost  h.eap  where  they  are  lun  through  the 
eager  gizzards  of  the  worms.  So  the  worms  that  feed  the  fish 
are  fed  bv  the  fish  to  feed  more  fish. 

This,  according  to  Jess,  is  the  end  of  the  circle.  “My  wife  says 
she’ll  leave  me  the  minute  I  start  another  project.”  he  said. 
Friends  have  their  doubts.  Out  back,  they  notice,  there  is  an 
experimental  field  of  sunflowers  fertilized  with  turkey  compost 
and  watered  with  fish  water.  It  wouldn’t  startle  them  to  find 
Jess  tiying  to  start  a  new  Landon  campaign  or  perhaps  importing 
Russians  to  eat  the  .seeds. 

THE  .AUTHOR;  C.  W.  McCullnufih  ftained  his  first  farm  experience  as  a  kid  on 
an  Idaho  wheat  homestead.  .After  ijraduatinit  from  aifricultural  college,  he  was.  in 
turn,  wool  (trader,  sheepman  and  dair>'  farmer,  his  stompinit  ((rounds  ranitind  throu^th 
Wyoming.  Idaho.  Nevada.  .Montana  and  Utah.  He  went  frt>m  (trass  root  farminit 
to  iinder(trnund  mininit  and  after  twenty  years  in  the  mines,  he  is  now  Safet>  Director 
for  a  Park  City.  Utah,  mininit  concern.  This  varied  hack(tround  has  supplied  him 
with  a  wide  range  of  subjects  to  write  about,  such  as  the  Stoddard  Jess  story. 


L.\ND  SMOOTHING 

{Continued  from  page  66) 

we  can  get  out  and  gt  t  the  plowing  done  early.  In  the  summer 
we  need  it  for  getting  our  irrigation  water  spread  eflectixely  o\‘er 
the  fields.  .\nd  because  of  getting  an  early  start  in  the  spring  and 
keeping  the  c  rop  growing  with  irrigation  wf  t  an  get  our  cotton 
well  along  by  early  August  and  beat  the  boll  weevil.  You  see 
we  have  a  boll  weex  il  migration  each  year  that  comes  xvithin  a 
day  or  txvo  of  .August  10th.  If  xxe  can  get  the  squares,  that’s  the 
cotton  bolls,  out  of  the  blossom  stage  and  set  by  that  date,  xve  are 
pretty  safe.  The  boll  xxeex  il  is  at  the  adult  stage  and  he  likes  to 
leaxe  the  older  cotton  in  the  bottom  land  and  go  to  the  tender 
plants  on  the  irrigated  fields.  Txvo  or  three  xxeeks  adxance  in 
cotton  maturity  can  pay  ofT  double.  We’xe  found  our  lexcling 
program  can  make  the  difference  betxveen  ^4  of  a  bale  an  acre 
and  1  !4  to  1  '/a  bales.’” 

Mack  xvill  tell  you  that  xvhen  he  first  talked  about  the  land 
lexeling  program  xvith  Lyle  Bobeck.  the  Jackson  County  SCS 
Work  Unit  Conserxationist.  in  1953.  he  xvas  convinced  it  xxould 
be  the  ansxxer  to  his  timing  problems. 

“It  isn’t  that  xxe  don’t  haxe  plenty  of  rainfall  here:  xve  just 
don’t  get  it  spaced  right.”  says  Mack.  "Those  long  xvaits  in  the 
spring  xvhen  xve  used  to  mire  doxvn  equipment  in  the  wet  spots 
haxe  alxvays  kept  us  from  getting  crops  started  xvhen  they  should 
b(‘.  Noxv.  on  our  graded  land  xve  can  get  onto  the  fields  2  to  3 
xveeks  earlier.  We’xe  got  the  irrigation  xvater.  and  xve  xvanted 
to  be  able  to  put  it  on  the  cotton  and  soy  beans  if  xxe  had  a  dry 
spell  at  a  critical  period  in  the  croj)  groxvth.  Control  oxer  the 
fanning  schedule  in  those  periods  alone  makes  the  xvhole  lex  eling 
program  xvorthxvhile.  But  xve  didn’t  jump  right  into  the  leveling 
program.  I  xvanted  to  get  together  some  cost  estimates  and  do 
the  planning  xvith  SCS  people  first.  Lyle  Bobet  k  and  his  SCS 
men  made  detail  plans  for  lexeling  this  110-acre  field.  This  in¬ 
cluded  engineering  surveys,  xvorking  plans,  necessaiy  ( ut  and  fill 
stakes  and  checking  the  xvork  as  it  xvent  along.” 

Mack  bought  txvo  nexv  pieces  of  equipment,  an  Engler  hy¬ 
draulic  xvheel  scoop  and  an  Eversman  40-foot  leveler.  Before 
any  lexeling  equipment  xvas  used  Mack  had  a  man  on  a  Farmall 
M  pulling  a  big  tandem  disc,  xvork  over  the  110  acre  field  for  5 
days,  in  a  criss-cross  pattern  to  loosen  up  the  ground.  Then 
he  used  an  Engler  scoop  to  make  the  cuts  and  fills;  this  took 
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new  style!  new  comfort!  new  power! 

new  Internationals  ! 


New  INTERNATIONAL  "S-line"  includes  light,  medium  and  heavy-duty 
models  from  4,200  to  33,000  pounds  GVW,  with  10  gasoline  ond  LPG 
engines,  every  modern  truck  feature. 


Functionally  styled  for  practical  good  looks  ! 

Here  are  the  new  Internationals  ...  a  great  new  truck  line 
from  any  point  of  view!  Their  clean-lined  styling  is  trim 
and  functional  —  designed  to  take  the  rough  going  of 
farm  truck  work  without  excessive  repair  costs. 

Driver  designed  for  real  comfort ! 

And  they  give  real  comfort,  too !  They’re  driver-designed  to 
let  you  work  longer  without  fatigue.  Loaded  with  performance 
and  handling  features  that  make  every  hauling  job  easier. 

More  usable  horsepower  for  BIG  money  savings  1 

These  great  International  trucks  offer  more  horsepower  — 
develop  their  power  for  sustained  operation  at  lower,  more 
economical  engine  speeds.  They’re  all  truck  with  no  passenger 
car  engines  or  components  asked  to  do  a  truck  job.  That 
saves  you  the  BIG  money  — the  over-the-years  operating 
and  maintenance  money.  Drive  them  today,  at  your 
International  Dealer  or  Branch. 


You  relax  in  REAL  comfort  in  Comfo-Vision  cabs.  Comfart-ongled  steering 
wheel.  Low  hood  for  closer  view  ahead.  "Quiet-ride"  roof  lining,  draft-free 
door  seals.  A  wide  variety  of  solid  and  two-tone  exterior  colors.  Optional 
deluxe  cabs  have  calar-keyed  interior,  chrome  trim. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


All-Truck  Built  to 
save  you  the  BIG  money! 


Motor  Trucks  *  Crawler  Tractors  *  Industrial  Power 
McCormick^  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall^  Tractors 
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soil  conservation  costs  hit  a  new  low! 

THIS  TUMACO  EQUIPMENT  BUILDS 
TERRACES  FOR  ABOUT  VM  A  FOOT... 


does  virtually  any 
soil  moving  job. 


levels,  fills  gulleys,  digs  ponds,  builds 
waterways,  diversions 
and  drainage  ditches. 


Yes,  Tumaco  builds  terraces  for  1V<  a  foot— and  this  in¬ 
cludes  operator’s  time,  fuel  oil,  grease,  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment,  depreciation  and  cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance. 

Compare  this  1  !44  with  34  to  64  a  foot-the  national 
average  cost  for  terracing  and  it’s  easy  to  see  Tumaco  pays 
its  own  way,  wherever  there  is  conservation  work  to  do. 

Even  if  your  terracing  needs  are  small,  you  can  join 
with  your  neighbors  in  making  this  equipment  invest¬ 
ment— or  do  contract  work  for  the  farms  in  your  area. 
It’s  a  money  making  proposition  any  way  you  figure, 
because  Tumaco  offers  complete  soil  moving  services  at 
an  outstanding  low  cost. 

Before  you  buy  any  soil  moving  equipment,  or  BEFORE 
YOU  CONTRACT  for  the  work,  get  the  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  the  new  Tumaco. 


INCLUDES 
TERRACER, 
SCOOP  and 
ANGLE  DOZER 

• 

FAST, 

TIME-SAVING 
Handles  the  dirt 
only  once. 

• 

EASILY 
ATTACHED 
or  REMOVED 
from  tractor  of 
any  time. 


•  WRITE  TODAY  for  complete  information  about 
TUMACO  EQUIPMENT  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

910  EAST  MAIN  e  MARION,  KANSAS 


MUSKEGON.  MICHIGAN 


CONTINENTAL  RED  SEAL  POWER 


The  yeor-in-yeor-out  dependability  of 
Continental  Red  Seal^'  engines  is  one 
big  reason  why  you  find  so  many 
Continental-powered  machines  in  service 
on  American  farms.  Thousands  of  owners 
have  found  that  these  truly  specialized 
power  plants  operate  season  after  season 
with  only  routine  maintenance,  not  only 
speeding  work,  but  minimizing  depend¬ 
ence  on  weather  and  uncertainties  of 


help.  Continental  is  the  preferred  power 
with  leading  makes  of  farm  machinery, 
because  it  is  truly  FARM  power,  engi¬ 
neered  with  the  exacting  requirements 
of  agricultural  equipment  in  mind  .  .  . 
Red  Seals  are  built  to  operate  under  the 
least  favorable  conditions,  with  the  least 
attention,  and  the  least  time  out  .  .  . 
And  they’re  backed  by  parts  and  service 
facilities  coast  to  coast. 


him  36  days  more.  One  man  handled  this 
from  a  John  Deere  Rl)  tractor.  'I'he  maxi¬ 
mum  cut  was  one  loot,  but  the  average 
cut  and  fill  was  3/ 10th  of  a  foot.  Nine 
days’  work  with  the  Exersman  leveler 
pulled  by  the  Famiall  M  did  the  smooth¬ 
ing.  Mack’s  per  acre  cost  for  labor,  fuel 
and  repairs  for  this  110  acre  field  was 
$1 1.65  without  any  depreciation  allowance 
on  the  equipment. 

“Lexeling  is  one  of  the  really  big  ad- 
x'ames  in  our  farming.”  says  Mack.  ”\\’e 
are  going  right  ahead  each  year  with  lexel¬ 
ing  the  other  fields  as  xxe  can  get  to  them.” 

E.  \.  McRae,  Engineering  Specialist 
for  the  SCS  in  .Arkansas,  has  these  points 
to  make  on  “land  grading,”  as  he  prefers 
to  call  it: 

“'ll  Get  help  from  your  SCS  office, 
or  your  extension  engineer.  It  may  be 
that  xvith  a  lexeler  or  xvheel  grader  you 
can  do  enough  xvork  knoclang  off  the 
high  spots  and  filling  in  the  loxv  places 
to  sc-rxe  your  purpose.  We  don’t  trx’  to 
make  a  field  Ivi  el.  We  tirade  it  so  high 
and  loxv  spots  are  not  e.xtreme. 

(2)  If  you  expect  to  go  into  surface 
irrigation,  you  xvill  xxant  a  contour  map 
of  the  field  prepared.  Such  a  map  usu¬ 
ally.  made  xvith  an  0.2-loot  vertical  in- 
terxal,  is  used  by  the  Soil  Conserxation 
service  in  preparing  detailed  j)lans.  The 
xxork  plans  should  be  studied  carefully 
in  relation  to  grade  stakes  before  the 
moving  of  earth  is  begun.  7'hey  xvill 
most  likely  b<-  set  exery  100  feet  in  each 
direc  tion.  5’our  (‘ngineer  xvill  give  you 
a  stake  that  is  the  average  grade,  prob¬ 
ably  near  the  center  of  the  field.  The 
other  stakes  xvill  have  the  amount  of  cut 
or  fill  markc-d  on  thc*m.  To  keep  the 
amount  of  yardage  moved  loxv,  we  like- 
to  keep  the  grade  1/10.  2/10,  or  3/10 
of  a  foot  fall  in  each  100  feet,  the  nc'arc'r 
to  the  1/10  of  a  foot  grade  the  better. 
This  xvill  control  erosion,  insure-  more- 
uniform  moisture  application  and  pro¬ 
vide  satisfactorx-  drainage. 

(3)  You  can  xvork  the  fall  two  ways 
on  most  fields  to  keep  the  yardage  to 
be  moved  low.  We  find  the  ave-rage- 
grading  job  in  Arkansas  recjuires  150 
cubic  yards  of  eartli  moved  per  ac  re. 
Contractor’s  price's  for  this — 15  cents  a 
yard — xvill  bring  the  cost  for  leveling  to 
about  $22.50  an  acre.” 


Custom  Reforesting 

Reforest  your  idle  acres  for  Christmas 
tree  profits,  soil  conservation,  and  wild¬ 
life  restoration. 

Our  mechanical  planters  plant  seedlings 
at  the  rate  of  1000  per  hour  in  unprepared 
ground. 

Write  for  details 

FARMLAND  IMPROVEMENT  CO.,  INC. 

MAIN  &  WESTERN  YORKVILLE,  ILL. 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 

McHHlaclHrers  of  the  farmland  Mulliplanlers 
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How  to  Start 

If  you  have  a  field  on  your  farm  that  is 
t(X)  wet  to  work  until  too  late  in  the 
spring,  you  may  need  land  smoothing  with 
its  planned  run-off  ditehes.  Or  if  you 
want  to  do  leveling  before  you  go  into 
irrigation,  you  have  a  good  reason  for 
looking  into  the  ways  to  get  the  job  done. 
But,  in  any  ease,  a  good  starting  point  is 
with  your  local  extension  service  special¬ 
ist  or  with  the  Soil  Consenation  Senice 
engineer.  A  few  hours  spent  walking  over 
the  field  with  a  level  and  target  rod  can 
save  considerable  time  later.  Farmers  who 
work  once  with  an  engineer  on  a  field 
smoothing  job  often  get  the  hang  of  it 
well  enough  to  buy  a  small  level  and 
target  like  thost*  made  for  fann  use  by 
Bostrom-Brady  Mfg.  Co.  of  .Atlanta, 
Georgia,  and  do  their  own  grade  layouts. 
Extensi\e  leveling  ordinarily  requires  the 
seiA'ices  of  a  trained  engineer  to  plan  the 
system. 

The  Extension  Senice  and  Soil  Con¬ 
senation  Service  can  also  help  with  the 
details  of  financing  when  you  decide  to  go 
ahead  with  the  work.  Land  smoothing  for 
drainage,  as  well  as  for  irrigation,  can  be 
financed  under  the  Soil  and  Water  Loan 
Program  of  the  Farmers  Home  .Adminis¬ 
tration. 

\\hat  Kind  of  Machinery? 
Practically  any  kind  of  tool,  from  a  shovel 
to  a  giant  earthmover,  can  be  used  for 


r ruinate  >^^^0  furrows  ond  back 

FURROWS  -Moke  a  Belter  Seed  Bed 


Purpose  Tillage  Tool 
UNO  SMOOTHER 

Moke  plans  now  to  smooth  fields,  fill  pot 
holes,  improve  surface  drainage  with  an  Evers- 
mon.  Eversman  smoothed  fields  free  of  pockets, 
dead  furrows  and  back  furrows  greatly  increase 
crop  yields — reduce  labor  and  water  costs  on 
irrigated  land.  With  springtooth  attachment  the 
Eversman  is  a  complete  TILLAGE  TOOL,  which 
breaks  clods,  mulches  the  soil,  makes  a  firm,  well 
packed  seedbed  which  holds  pioisture,  makes 
planting  uniform,  cultivating  easier  and  harvest¬ 
ing  faster. 


Six  all-purpose  models 
for  all  standard  form 
tractors. ..for  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  SOIL  SMOOTH¬ 
ING,  DIRT  MOVING, 
SEEDBED  PREPARATION! 


1^  * 


Eliminate 
Pot  Holes 

With  an  Eversman  and 
your  own  tractor  it  is 
easy  and  inexpensive  to 
eliminote  pot  holes,  fill 
gullies,  straighten  out 
terraces  on  hillsides, 
build  form  over  drairt- 
age  ditches  and  grass 
waterways.  Write  for 
useful  FREE  booklet. 


Tried  and  Proven  in  Rain  Fall  and 
Irrigation  Areas  Throughout  tho  Nation 

iVERSMAN  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  W-1  o  Curtis  t  Fifth  o  Denver  4,  Colo. 


SEASON  WORKHORSE! 


A  MODEL  FOR 
EVERY  FARM 


CUTS  STUBBLE 
MOWS  PASTURES 
CLEARS  LAND 

All  year  round  the  Roto-Speed  works  all 
over  your  farm — mowing,  shredding,  clear¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  up.  Massive  blades  do  the 
joh — blades  that  power  their  way  through 
the  tallest  grass,  the  thickest  stalks,  the 
densest  brush.  Kills  insect  breeding  places, 
too.  The  Roto-Speed's  an  all-around  cutter 
that  will  do  an  all-around  job  on  your  farm. 
See  for  yourself.  Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  a  demonstration. 

THE  ROTO-SPEED  LEAVES  MULCH 
THAT  HELPS  CONDITION  YOUR 
SOIL.  NOW'S  THE  TIME  TO 
PREPARE  FOR  SPRING! 


LILIISTON  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

,  ALBANY,  GEORGIA 
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'The  DANUSER 
BLADE  Will  Pay 
for  Itself  Many 
Times  Over...” 

says  Walter  W 


Rural  Route  3, 
Jeffersonville, 
Indiana 


"This  machine  is  ideal  for  field  leveling,  grading 
yards,  and  constructing  firebreaks.  It  is  also  an  ex¬ 
cellent  tool  for  keeping  fence  rows  clean,  and  back¬ 
filling  after  tiling  a  field. 

"I  om  in  the  contracting  and  road  building  business, 
and  I  do  custom  work  for  neighbors,  so  my  blade  is 
constantly  in  use.  In  spite  of  the  amount  of  work  I  have 
done  with  the  blade,  it  is  still  in  first  class  condition. 
It  has  not  cost  me  anything  for  repairs,  not  even  for 
cutting  edges. 

"The  Donuser  Blade  will  pay  for  itself  many  times 
over  in  a  short  period  of  years.  I  feel  that  it  is  the  most 
valuable  piece  of  equipment  that  a  farmer  or  rancher 
could  possibly  own." 


LIKE  MR.  MEYER,  YOU  CAN  "MAKE  THE 
GRADE  WITH  THE  DANUSER  BLADE" 

DANUSER 

MACHINE  CO. 

TD  SAVE  TIME,  LABOR,  AND  MONEY. 
Write  today  ter  literature  pertaining 
to  your  model  tractor. 

508-47  E.  3rd  Street  •  Fulton,  Missouri 
'Contributing  to  farm  Mothaniiation" 

I 

I  how 


many 

acres 

should  you 
have  in  grain 
to  make  a 
farm  drier 
pay  op 


The  advantages  of  on-your-farm  drying  are  many  fold  .  .  .  you 
require  less  storage  space,  you  harvest  earlier  for  greater  yield, 
with  less  chance  for  weather  damage  . . .  you  get  your  crop  into 
the  market  sooner  when  prices  are  better,  you  get  more  money 
for  pre-dried  grain  . . .  these  and  many  other  reasons  make  farm 
drying  a  big  profit  majcer.  Two  big  questions  remain:  how  big 
should  your  operation  be  before  a  farm  drier  will  pay  off  .  .  . 
and  what  drier  should  you  buy? 

Our  newest  brochure  on  the  Finco  DRI-MOR  will  give  you 
a  lot  of  valuable  information  on  both  of  these  questions.  It  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  If  you  are  a  producer  of  corn,  sorghum, 
oats,  wheat,  barley,  or  rice,  write  for  this  free  booklet. 


The  DRI-MOR  is  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  batch-type  farm  grain 
drier  on  the  market  today . . .  em¬ 
bodying  many  exclusive  features; 
Faster  drying 

No  downtime  for  loading  or 
unloading 

Reduced  operating  costs 

Improved  grain  quality 

Greater  capacity 

Less  maintenance 

all  pointed  toward  improving 

your  operations  and  increasing 

your  profit. 


Send  for  your  free  brochure.  No  obligation! 

Finco,  Inc.,  Aurora  3,  III. 

Please  send  me  your  new  brochure  on  the  profit-making  DRI- 
MOR,  together  with  information  on  my  specific  operation. 


Corn  Sofghutn  Wheat  Oats  Barley  Rice 


1  plint 
(check) 

acres 

(number) 

1  feed 
(check) 

1  sell 
(check) 

Name 


(Route)  (Post  Office)  (Township) 


DRI-MOR 


sold  exclusively  by 
Finco,  Inc. 

Manufactured  by  Pierson. 
Moore  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky, 


land  smoothing.  Their  atr  scrapers  that  hook  onto  all  of  the 
three-point  hitch  tractors  that  can  do  a  grading  job  and  the 
scoops  that  arc  mounted  on  the  back  of  tractors  will  move  the 
earth  from  the  high  spots  to  the  pot  holes.  Wheel  scrapers  are 
useful  for  moving  major  cuts  and  fills  and  for  hauling  dirt  for 
long  distanets.  They  are  also  used  for  cutting  drainage  ditches. 
Road  graders  will  do  a  good  ditch-making  job.  To  do  the  final 
snuxithing  job  you  need  a  “long  wheelbase”  land  plane.  Among 
the  firms  making  these  are:  .Atlas  Scraper  and  Engineering  Co., 
Bell.  Calif.;  .Armour  Fann  Implement  Co.,  \’ancouver,  Wash.; 
Be-Ge  Mfg.  Co..  Gilroy,  Calif.:  Eversman  Mfg.  Co.,  Denver, 
Colo.:  Gurries  Mfg.  Co..  San  jose,  Calif.:  Haniock  Mfg.  Co., 
Lubbock.  Texas:  John  Deere  Co.,  L(  s  .Angeles.  Calif.:  Marvin 
Landplane  Co.,  Woodland,  Calif.;  Soil  Mover  Co.,  Columbus, 
Nebr. ;  Speedline  Mfg.  Co.,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

The  longer  the  wheelbase  of  the  land  plane,  the  more  accu¬ 
rate  your  finished  grade  will  be  and  the  quicker  the  job  is  done. 
If  you  have  ever  fitted  a  door  into  a  door  frame,  you’ll  remem¬ 
ber  that  you  can  do  the  job  with  a  5-inch  hand  plane,  but  to  get 
a  fast  job  with  no  hills  or  valleys,  you  need  an  18  or  24-inch 
carpenter’s  plane.  The  same  principle  works  with  land  leveling. 
However,  an  accurate  finished  grade  can  be  made  with  the 
smaller  machines,  and  since  they  are  cheaper  most  farmers  use 
them. 

Custom  Land  Ciraders 

Contract  land  graders  are  working  in  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  and  hiring  a  custom  man  gives  the  farmer  a  chance  to 
tiy  out  land  leveling  and  get  the  work  done  with  adt'quate 
equipment,  without  investing  in  it.  Garner  Morrisett.  of  Marked 
Tree,  Arkansas,  is  a  farmer  who  bought  an  Engler  wheel  scraper 
in  1954  to  do  his  own  work.  Before  he  had  finished  his  first  40 
acres,  he  had  neighbors  asking  him  to  do  some  grading  on  their 
land.  I'hat’s  how  he  got  in  the  custom  business.  By  the  sea¬ 
son’s  end  he  had  three  scrapers  and  an  E\ersman  leveler  operat¬ 
ing  on  a  contract  basis.  This  year  he  expanded,  and  still  had 
more  work  than  he  could  do.  Morrisett  does  his  grading  after 
the  farmer  has  disced  his  own  land.  For  a  tractor,  an  operator, 
and  a  sc  raper  or  leveler,  he  charges  $5  an  hour. 

Morrisett  saw  the  most  spectacular  results  of  his  1954  grad¬ 
ing  on  a  60  acre  wheat  field  that  was  harvested  in  1955.  Mack 
Howington  of  Marked  Tree  had  fertilized  this  60  acres  for 
five  years  and  planted  wheat.  Each  spring  the  wet  weather 
drowne  d  it  out.  But  the  big  change  came  when  the*  spring  down¬ 
pours  let  loose  in  1955.  Each  time  the  water  drained  off  in  time 
to  kc-ep  the  wheat  growing.  At  haiAcst  time,  the  wheat  was 
standing  with  he  avy  hc'ads  and  the  combine  counter  showed  it 
averaged  out  35  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Pot  Holes  Get  W  orse 

Low  spots  have  a  habit  of  getting  lower,  unlike  the  high  spots  in 
a  field,  which  in  time  do  wear  down.  Since  a  pot  hole  usually 
stays  wet  and  soggy  for  a  couple  of  weeks  longer  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  field,  the  tractor  tires  pick  up  the  mud  as  it  is  driven 
through  and  drop  it  off  around  the  diy  edges,  gradually  making 
a  ridge  around  the  hole.  Then,  too,  the  packing  action  is  greater 
when  the  ground  is  wc-t  and  the  rubber  tires  push  the  hole 
deeper,  and  make  it  harder  for  the  water  to  percolate  down  into 
the  subsoil.  When  watc-r  can’t  get  down,  it  spreads  out,  and  soon 
the  pot  hole  has  doubled  its  original  size.  Land  smoothing  can 
cure  this  condition  by  building  a  level  grade  over  which  the 
water  (and  the  tractors)  pass  unifonnly. 

Loans  for  Leveling 

Clinton  Bowling,  the  Poinsett  County,  Arkansas,  SCS  Conser¬ 
vationist.  points  out  that  with  loans  available  from  the  FHA  to 
finance  land  grading,  his  district  membe-rs  are  finding  it  is  a 
fann  improvement  that  pays  its  own  way  with  increased  yields. 

Says  Bowling:  “Our  pc‘ople  can  get  a  loan  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  grading  on  a  1  to  20  year  loan  at  4'/2  per  cent 
interest  under  the  S  and  \V  Program  <  Soil  and  Water  ConseiA’a- 
tion  Loan  Program).  This  year  they  can  get  a  $5  an  acre  credit 
on  their  loan  as  soon  as  the  grading  is  completc-d  and  it  meets 
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An  insulated  interior  lining  makes  the  40  x  20  shop 
end  of  the  Bercherding  Quonset  40  x  80  a  comfort¬ 
able  place  to  work  both  in  winter  and  summer. 


/IM  yeais  of  life 
to  your  equipment  with 
a  Quonset^  machinery  storage 
and  farm  shop  building 


"You  might  coll  us  a  'Quonset  family,' " 
soys  Hugo  Medow,  Seward,  Neb.  "I  liked 
my  machine  shed  so  well  that  I  hove 
since  got  another  Quonset  32  x  60  build¬ 
ing  that  I  use  as  a  cattle  barn." 


"My  Quonset  24  x  72  machinery  storage 
building  gives  me  plenty  of  headroom  and 
floorspace  at  a  price  I  can  afford  to  pay," 
says  F.  Gordon  Stockin,  Chaffee,  N.Y. 


This  is  the  shop  section  of  the  Quonset 
24  x  84  which  serves  as  a  machine  and 
tool  shelter,  pump  house,  and  farm  shop 
for  P.  H.  Hanes,  Jr.,  Clemmons,  N.C. 


Harlan  Kelly,  Aqua  Dulce,  Texas,  con¬ 
verted  his  Quonset  32  x  60  machinery 
building  to  grain  drying  and  storage.  He 
says,  "Very  pleased  with  its  versatility." 


“Keeping  our  equipment  out  of  the  weather  in  our  Quonset  adds 
up  to  50  per  cent  to  its  trade-in  value — one  year  of  weathering  is 
worse  than  five  or  six  years  of  actual  use,”  says  G.  W.  Borcherding. 
Moore,  Montana.  “And  we  save  time  with  our  Quonset  40  x  80 
machinery  storage  and  farm  shop  building.”  adds  Mr.  Borcherding, 
“because  we  can  put  our  equipment  in  shape  during  bad  weather. 
Having  equipment  ready  to  go  helps  get  the  job  done  on  time — 
which  means  dollars  in  any  farmer's  pocket.” 

The  Quonset  on  the  Borcherding  ranch  is  adaptable  to  other  uses, 
too — it  serves  as  a  grain  storage  building  when  needed. 

A  Quonset  farm  machinery  storage  building  will  save  money,  time 
and  labor  for  you,  too.  See  your  Quonset  dealer  today. 

Quonsets  are  easily  financed  on  the  Quonset  Purchase  Plan. 


STRAN-STEEL  CORPORATION 

A  Unit  af 

.mriwTinignmnnri. 


STRAN-STEEL  CORPORATION 
Ecorse,  Detroit  29.  Mich. 

Please  send  me  the  latest  literature 
on  Quonsets  for  farm  service 
buildings. 


Namc- 


Address- 


City  and  County. 
State _ 
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the  ACP  specifications.  Next  year,  the  .\CP  '  .X^iiculture  Con- 
sen  ation  PiojGfiain)  will  pay  8  cents  a  cubic  yard  and  up  to  a 
inaximuin  of  $25  an  acre  for  yardage  moved  in  land  gradine:.  if 
o\  **r  lOP  I  ubie-  yai  ds  is  moved  pt*r  at  re.  Our  Soil  Consen  ation 
District,  like  many  others  throughout  the  country,  has  grading 
and  leveling  equipment  av  ailable  which  can  be  rented  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  figure.  A  small  wheel  scraper  costs  $1.25  an  hour  for 
the  ae  tual  time  it  is  working.  One  helpful  dividend  we’re  getting 
from  land  smoothing  in  our  hea\y  soil  is  that  a  farmer  can  get 
into  a  row  crop  with  a  cultiv  ator  or  4  days  sooner  after  a  heavy 
rain.  This  is  soon  enough  to  prevent  weed  growth  that  might  ( ut 
the  yield  by  10  or  20  per  cent.” 

Land  smoothing  has  turned  out  to  be  something  of  a 
“sleeper”  in  farm  methods.  In  wet  years  it  does  its  job  as  a 
drainage  worker.  In  dry  years  it  can  be  counted  on  to  hold 
moisture  longer  than  a  rough  field.  .And  if  irrigation,  either 
surface  or  sprinkler,  is  used,  it  wrings  tlu'  moisture  out  of  every 
drop  by  spreading  the  water  evenly  over  the  land. 


How  you  can  be 
right  about  80% 
of  the  time 


TO.M  I  .\S.\TER  M.ADE  HIS  OWN  BREED 

(Contiuiu'd  from  patic  32) 

of  all  colors  whose  Brahman  ancestrv'  is  immediately  apparent  in 
their  hump,  dewlap  and  sheath. 

I'he  most  uniijue  thing  about  the  Beefmasters  is  that  thev  are 
a  recognized  breed  without  herdbook  or  registry  assot  iation.  Tom 
Lasater  cannot  produce  a  pedigree  or  registration  certificate  for 
anv  indiv  idual  in  his  entire  herd.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  he  can’t 
even  identify  the  sire  of  any  of  his  animals  since  evervthing  is 
ranee  bred  and  there  are  no  single  sire  herds  on  the  ranch.  That 
is  all  part  of  the  Lasater  jihilosophy  of  cattle  breeding. 

The  Goal 

The  goal  Lasater  set  for  the  Beefmaster  is  efficient  beef  produc¬ 
tion.  That's  all.  He  doesn’t  give  a  hoot  how  pretty  or  how  ugly 
his  cattle  look  just  so  they  produce  beef.  Individual  pedigrees, 
says  he.  are  for  the  birds- — the  vultures.  They  don’t  mean  a  thing. 
It’s  the  total  pedigree  that  counts;  the  herd  in  which  every  indi¬ 
vidual  comes  from  stock  with  identical  performance  records. 
“Ninety-nine  out  of  ninety-nine  cowboys  (cowboy  is  Lasater 
language  for  anyone  in  the  cattle  business)  will  always  want  to 
see  the  sire  and  dam  of  a  bull  calf  before  they  buy  it,”  he  says. 
“That’s  the  worst  thing  they  could  do.  That  calf  has  got  to 
stand  on  his  own  feet.  His  sire  will  represent  only  a  small  percent 
of  the  bull  calf’s  calf  crop  and  the  same  with  his  dam.  Indi¬ 
vidual  pedigrees  are  nothing  because  the  blood  washes  out  so 
fast.” 

Then  he’ll  go  on  to  point  out  the  economics  of  breeding  big, 
useful  cattle;  “The  average  cattleman,”  he  says,  “is  overly 
influenced  by  selling  price  per  pound.  .Actually  it  is  price  times 
weight  times  the  size  of  the  calf  crop  that  gets  the  job  done.  Like¬ 
wise.  to  produce  weight  it  takes  more  than  just  depth  of  body  or 
width  of  body.  It  takes  depth  times  width  times  length  times 
density. 

“It  is  the  weaning  weight  and  the  size  of  the  calf  crop  per  one 
hundred  cows  which  are  the  key  factors  in  the  cattle  busin«‘ss.  In 
any  given  operation,  if  the  annual  cost  of  carrying  a  cow  is  eighty 
dollars,  if  the  net  weaned  calf  crop  averages  eighty  per  cent  and 
the  weaning  weights  average  four  hundred  pounds,  it  follows 
that  the  cost  of  calf  production  will  be  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound. 

“If  this  calf  crop  can  be  boosted  to  ninety  per  cent  and  the 
weaning  weights  to  five  hundred  pounds,  the  calf  production 
cost  would  be  lowered  to  less  than  eighteen  cents  per  pound. 

“For  the  past  five  years  we  have  averaged  a  net,  weaned  calf 
crop  from  all  cows,  including  two  year  olds,  of  eighty-five  per 
cent  here  at  Matheson  and  eighty-nine  per  cent  at  Falfuriias. 
Both  ranches  have  been  through  the  worst  drouth  in  history 
during  this  period  and  under  these  rough  range  conditions  our 


Being  right  80*))^  of  the  time  in  your  farming  operations  is  a 
mighty  good  average  ...  in  fact  it's  good  in  any  business! 

But  it’s  tough  to  do  .  .  .  all  by  yourself.  .And  that’s  exactly  the 
reason  why  the  Doane  .Agricultural  Digest  is  used  by  farmers, 
ranchers,  teachers,  businessmen,  and  bankers,  from  coast  to  coast. 
Digest  forecasts  of  price  trends  have  l^een  right  about  80%  of  the 
time  over  the  18  years  it  has  been  published. 

One  of  the  features  read  most  eagerly  by  subscribers  is  the 
monthly  release  “\Vhen  to  Sell  and  Buy.”  Thirty-five  years  of 
professional  expierience  managing  farms  all  over  the  United  States 
has  shown  that  knowing  the  right  time  to  sell  and  buy  can  result  in 
more  net  profit  than  the  production  of  farm  products  themselves. 

For  instance!  The  Digest  predicted  hog  prices  would 
hold  in  the  18-20c  range  during  the  1954-55  fall  and  winter  months. 
Some  services  predicted  a  break  in  hog  prices  to  a  1 51*  level  in  the 
fall.  The  Digest  said  prices  would  Ije  lower  in  February.  Others 
thought  the  February  market  would  be  better  than  Deceml^er. 
Clients  who  followed  Digest  advice  were  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
dollars  ahead  by  planning  their  feeding  and  marketing  according 
to  Digest  analysis  and  forecasts. 

The  experience  and  research  of  over  100  farm  managers,  agri¬ 
cultural  engineers,  and  farm  economists  are  reflected  in  the  Doane 
Digest  Service  ...  a  service  which  covers  every  major  kind  of  crop 
and-  livestock  enterprise.  Four  separate  editions  serve  the  West,  the 
South,  the  Corn  Belt,  and  the  North  &  East. 

.A  Doane  Digest  subscriber,  Mr.  J.  R.  Frank  of  Loudonville, 

Ohio,  writes,“. . .  It's  the  best  piece  of  equipment  a 
farmer  of  today  can  own.** 
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calves  will  average  six  hundred  pounds  or  better  at  eight  months 
of  age.” 

I’he  man  isn't  exaggerating  when  he  talks  about  the  600 
pound  weaning  weights.  That’s  exactly  what  his  bull  calves 
weighed  at  weaning  Dec.  1,  last  year,  at  an  average  age  of  se\  en 
months.  On  July  1  of  this  drouth  year,  they  averaged  994 
j)oimds.  Their  only  feed  was  two  pounds  of  dehydrated  alfalfa 
pellets  a  day  from  Dec.  15  to  March  25  and  six  pounds  of  a 
grain  protein  pellet.  During  storms  when  they  were  unable  to 
forage  for  themselves  they  were  given  some  hay. 

Lasater’s  all-time  record  on  weaning  weights  was  in  the  fall 
of  1948  when  a  three  year  old  cow  in  a  demonstration  herd  he 
had  at  Mason,  Texas,  turned  off  a  906-pound  bull  calf.  The  calf 
appropriately  enough,  was  named  Don  Elefante.  The  17  bull 
caKes  from  that  particular  demonstration  herd  averaged  668 
pounds  at  eight  months  and  the  27  heifers  hit  563  pounds.  None 
of  these  calves  received  any  supplemental  feed.  The  only  winter 
feed  their  dams  received  was  2%  pounds  per  day  of  32  per  cent 
protein  range  cubes  for  70  days. 

The  Method 

The  program  which  produces  this  kind  of  cattle  Lasater  calls  the 
caldron  system  of  breeding,  or  the  anti-pet  system.  And  he  guar¬ 
antees  that  any  breeder  who  has  the  courage  and  tenacity  to 
follow  it  can  have  the  herd  of  his  dream  in  three  generations  of 
cattle,  six  years  if  he  breeds  his  heifers  as  yearlings. 

He  makes  no  qualifications  as  to  breed  either.  ‘‘Forget  you 
ever  heard  of  Beefmasters,”  he  says,  ‘‘you  can  do  this  with  any 
breed  you  choose.  You  start  by  getting  a  bull  from  any  ranch 
you  want — say  X  Ranch.  Look  around,  find  the  man  who  is 
turning  out  the  kind  of  cattle  you  like,  then  get  a  bull  from  him. 
The  important  thing  is  in  selecting  the  type  of  cattle  that  meets 
your  standards  regardless  of  the  breed. 

“Breed  this  bull  to  your  cows — and  again  it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  what  breed  they  are,  whether  they  are  the  same  breed  as 
the  bull  or  not.  Weigh  and  select  the  top  heifers  from  these 
matings  and  breed  them  back  to  another  bull  from  X  Ranch. 
Select  the  top  heifers  again  and  repeat  the  process.  After  three 
crosses  like  this  your  herd  will  carry  seven-eighths  of  the  blood 
of  the  X  Ranch  and  you  will  have  your  dream  cattle.  The  judg- 
mVnt  you  have  exercised  in  your  culling  and  selecting  will  be 
much  more  important  than  the  influence  of  the  one-eighth 
original  blood.” 

The  system  demands  courage  and  tenacity.  The  caldron 
system  is  a  very  apt  name.  Lasater  literally  boils  the  culls  out 
of  his  herd.  He  works  with  masses  of  genes,  continually  stirring 
the  pot,  selecting  from  the  top  those  animals  which  meet  his 
standards  and  ruthlessly  culling  everything  else. 

That’s  where  the  anti-pet  idea  comes  in.  There  arc  no  pets 
on  the  Lasater  Ranch.  Each  individual  must  stand  on  its  own 
feet.  It  gets  no  credit  for  being  by  an  outstanding  sire  or  out  of 
an  outstanding  dam.  The  heifers  are  bred  to  calve  at  two.  If 
they  fail  to  drop  and  wean  an  early  calf  that  year,  or  any  subse¬ 
quent  year,  out  they  go,  with  no  exceptions. 

“Any  breeder  who  gives  his  cows  a  second  chance  just  doesn’t 
give  himself  an  even  break,”  is  Lasater’s  way  of  looking  at  it. 
“True,  we  occasionally  lose  a  good  one  this  way,”  he  says,  “but 
we  do  get  rid  of  all  the  lemons.  You’re  not  going  to  hurt  your¬ 
self  if  you  lose  an  outstanding  one  now  and  then  so  long  as  you 
keep  the  average  of  your  herd  at  a  high  level;  but  you  can’t 
afford  to  keep  lemons.” 

All  of  which  leads  to  another  Lasater  maxim :  “No  man  can 
make  any  real  progress  in  livestock  breeding  with  high-priced 
sto(  k.  He  just  won’t  have  the  courage  to  knock  a  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  dollar  lemon  in  the  head.” 

In  Lasater’s  book  there  are  no  secrets,  no  mysticism  in  sound, 
progn'ssive  livestock  breeding.  The  key  is  to  limit  your  goal 
and  keep  your  standards  simple.  If  you  want  to  breed  beef,  select 
for  beef  characteristics  and  nothing  elese. 

“If  you  want  to  breed  long-tailed  cattle,  that’s  easy  enough,” 
Fie  says.  “If  you  want  red  colored  cattle,  that’s  easy  too.  But  if 
you  want  long-tailed,  red  cattle  that  will  make  beef,  too,  you’re 


. .  best  piece  of  equipment 
a  farmer  can  own.’’ 

J.  R.  FRANK,  LOUDONVILLE,  OHIO 


Mr.  Frank  is  completely  right  in  calling  the  Doane  Agricultural 
Digest  a  “piece  of  equipment.”  Properly  used  .  .  .  and  it’s 
easy  .  .  .  the  Digest  is  the  lowest-cost  farm-profit  tool  you  can  own. 
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For  example!  “\Ve  have  marketed  two  carloads  of  fat 
steers  since  we  began  receiving  the  Digest.  Your 
page  of  ‘When  to  Sell  and  Buy’  helped  us  make  up 
our  minds  when  to  have  them  on  market ...  I 
estimate  we  made  at  least  an  extra  dollar  per 
hundred  on  the  second  load  (about  $230).” 

—  tv.  IV.  Ogihne  &  Sons 
Allisonia,  Tenn. 


“In  .  .  .  ‘When  to  Sell  and  Buy’  you  stated,  ‘If  you 
need  bean  seed  BUY  NOW.’  I  took  your  advice 
that  day  and  bought  100  bushels  at  market  price  . . . 
Since  that  day,  beans  have  risen  ...  I  saved  $55 
by  taking  your  advice.” 

—  James  Schemel 
Renville,  Minn. 


“The  Doane  Digest’s  advice  on  hogs  made  me  over 
$3,000  in  1953.  My  hog  ojjeration  wasn’t  too  big, 
and  when  I  read  ‘Hold  Gilts’  I  was  out  of  hogs  .  .  . 
just  as  soon  as  I  read  the  article  I  figured  I’d  act  on 
it  and  started  looking  for  bred  gilts.” 

—  George  Medlin 
Unionville,  Mo. 


For  only  $12.50  (U.S.  and  Canada)  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  confidential  Digest  reports  twice  each  month 
for  a  full  year. 


(Check) 

I  I  More  information  about  the  Doane  .Agricultural  Digest. 
Please  send  it  to  me  by  return  mail — FREE. 

[  I  .\  full  year’s  subscription  (24  issues)  to  your  confidential 
Doane  .Agricultural  Digest  (market  forecasts,  management 
tips,  current  farm  news  and  developments,  selling  and  buying 
advice,  late  crop  information,  explanation  and  interpretation  of 
government  action,  income  ta.x  advice,  etc.) . . .  $12.50. 
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complicating  the  issue  and  it  can’t  be 
done.” 

So  to  breed  beef  Tom  Lasater  has  set  up 
a  six-point  standard.  He  selects  his  cattle 
on  the  basis  of  disposition,  fertility,  weight, 
conformation,  hardiness  and  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  No  numerical  value  is  placed  on  any 
of  these  standards.  They  are  blended  and 
when  any  one  of  them  gets  ver\’  far  out 
of  line  it  automatically  becomes  100  per 
cent.  For  example,  should  a  cow  be  just 
about  perfect  on  the  first  five  points  but  a 
poor  milker,  her  days  are  numbered. 

The  Lasater  Beefmasters  have  a  dis¬ 
position  that  seems  to  be  the  result  of  an 
outcross  with  a  St.  Bernard  dog.  .Actually, 
that  is  how  docile  they  are.  Lasater  attrib¬ 
utes  this  to  their  Brahman  blood.  Docility, 
he  contends,  is  an  indication  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  Brahmans,  for  his  money,  are 
the  smartest  cattle  that  ever  lived.  Still,  he 
admits  this  is  a  characteristic  that  can  be 
found  in  any  cattle,  one  that  can  be 
brought  out  by  careful  handling  and  selec¬ 
tion.  He  breeds  in  the  factor,  then  gives  it 
e\eiy  opportunity  to  assert  itself.  A  stran¬ 
ger  can  go  onto  any  Lasater  range  and  the 
cattle  will  come  right  up  and  lick  his  face. 

This  is  a  “real  cute  characteristic”  as 
'I’om  puts  it,  but  it  pays  off.  Quiet,  relaxed 
cattle  gain  much  faster  than  their  tense, 
skittish  brethren  and  it  is  a  lot  cheaper  to 
handle  them.  Two  cowboys  and  one  of  his 
older  sons  (13  and  11  years  of  age)  are 
all  the  help  he  needs  to  work  his  herd. 


Doubt*  nutritional  volu*  of  f**cl  p*r  ocr* 
Sov*  up  to  2/3  of  proin  cost  in  cotti*  folding 
Produc*  premium  goldon  milk 
Cut  cost  of  milk  production  in  half 
if  l^roduc*  bigger  ond  healthier  pig  litters  ^ 
if  Reduce  purchases  of  high  protein  feeds 
'if  Harvest  crops  — rain  or  shine 


O  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  you  can  have  with  a  new, 
ecnnpcM;t  Ardrier  Farm  and  Ranch  De¬ 
hydrator!  You  can  produce  the  finest 
fd  aD  feeds  for  all  livestock  in  18 
minutes,  rain  or  shine,  from  standing 
cn^.  ^ust  lo(^  at  the  nutritional 
values  you  get  from  dehydration: 

ALFAkFA 

17  to  24%  protoin 
2  to  2%  fot 
24%  ftbro 

500  to  700%  mors  vitamins 
31i  to  6  tons  per  aero 


SORGHUMS 

6  to  8  tons  of  8  to  9%  protoin  food 
por  aero 

With  an  Ardrier  Dehydrator  you 
retain  the  best  nutritional  values  in 
forage  crops  at  the  peak  of  their  feed¬ 
ing  worth.  One  of  the  best  things  about 
Ardrier  dehydration  is  the  low  initial 
cost  and  low  cost  of  operation  which 
makes  this  a  practical  and  profitable 
m^hod  for  medium  size  farms  as  well 
as  large  spreads. 


Fertility 

Fertility  is  taken  care  of  on  the  dam’s  side 
by  culling.  Every  female  two  years  old  and 
up  on  the  ranch  has  produced  a  calf  eveiy 
year  or  she  wouldn’t  be  there.  A  nine-year- 
old  cow  has  produced  eight  calves,  a 
twelve-year-old  cow,  eleven  calves.  .And 
they  must  be  dropped  during  a  42-day 
period  in  the  spring.  The  bulls  are  turned 
in  with  the  heifers  and  cows  the  first  of 
July  for  63  days — three  heat  periods.  The 
calves  begin  to  arrive  the  following  .April 
10  and  any  cow  that  drops  her  calf  after 
May  22  is  automatically  culled.  This  elim¬ 
inates  the  shy,  slow  breeders.  It  also  insures 
a  uniform  calf  crop  for  size  and  weight. 

On  the  sire’s  side  fertility  is  insured  bv 


the  fact  that  the  most  fertile  bulls  sire  the 
most  calves.  The  yearling  heifers  are  al¬ 
ways  kept  separate  from  the  older  cows. 
Yearling  bulls  are  run  with  them  at  the 
rate  of  one  bull  to  ten  heifers.  Bulls  are 


ARDRIER  DEHYDRATORS 
are  manufactured  for 
ARNOLD  DRYER  COMPANY 
,  by 

THE  MEILco. 

Dept.  4895 

3048  W.  Montana  St. 
Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 


ARNOLD  DRYER  COMPANY 

Dept.  4S125,  3048  W.  Montana  St.,  Milwaukee  1.  WIseensIn 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  details  about  Ardrier  Dahydrators 

to  fit  my  requirements. 

Q  Model  SD75-22  for  farms  with  100  to  500  acres  of 
forage  crops. 

Q  Model  SD85-25  for  forms  with  500  to  1000  acres  of 
forage  crops. 

Q  Model  SD105-32  for  farms  with  1000  or  more  acres  of 
forage  crops. 


,1  •  LON-COST  PROTECTION  FROM  POWER  FAILURE! 

;.y  Quickly  aMached  to  P.  T.  O..  110/220  Volts  A.  C.  . 
yjs  Extra  overload  capacity  means  better  value.  2  to  ^ 
^  25  K.  W.  Also  trailer  models.  Capable  of  continu- 
•3  OUS  duty.  FOLOtnA>“  Minlel..  .J 


coinpivLt?  puwetr  s2e, 

generators  to  400  K,  W.  •J/ 
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“I’d  give  up  silage — 
rather  than  go  back 
to  pitching  by  hand’’ 


says  Walter  Petersen, 
Britt,  Iowa. 

"I've  only  had 
my  silo  un¬ 
loader  two 
months,  but  it 
is  certainly  the 
last  piece  of 
equipment  I'd 
part  with",  re¬ 
lates  Walter 
Petersen. 


Mr.  Petersen 
and  his  son 
lim  feed  25 
head  of  dairy 
cattle  &  young 
stock.  Both  are 

very  enthusi-  '  •  •  -  •  - 

astic  about  their  new  silo  unloader. 

"I  never  realized  feeding  silage 
could  be  so  simple.  All  I  do  is 
throw  the  switch  .  .  .  down  comes 
the  silage  .  .  .  faster  than  I  can 
carry  it  away.  I  never  turn  on  the 
unloader  until  I'm  ready  to  feed. 
10  minutes  time,  the  entire  feeding 
iob  is  over",  says  Jimmy. 

Mr.  Petersen  was  quick  to  add. 
"of  all  the  jobs  on  the  form  that 
ought  to  be  done  mechanically, 
there's  none  that  rate  any  higher 
thon  throwing  down  silage.  A  man 
is  just  asking  for  trouble  to  climb 
up  a  cold  ice  covered  silo  chute 
twice  a  day.  work  up  a  good  sweat 
throwing  down  silage,  and  then 
have  to  go  back  out  into  the  cold 
again  with  damp  clothing  on." 

Mr.  Petersen's  observotion  is  very 
pertinent.  Climbing  up  ond  down 
the  silo  is  a  tremendous,  ond  often 
hazardous  task.  Although  that  silo 
moy  be  only  48  feet  high,  o  win¬ 
ter's  feeding  means  climbing  prac¬ 
tically  4  miles  over  an  awkard 
cold,  ice  covered  ladder.  If  the 
silo  is  higher,  or  has  no  chute, 
this  job  is  even  more  treacherous. 

One  of  the  most  severe  jobs  the  silo 
unloader  hos  to  do  is  thot  of  re¬ 
moving  frozen  silage.  "We've  had 
several  days  of  subzero  weather 
this  winter  and  I  see  obsolutely 
no  reason  for  concern  over  frozen 
silage  with  our  unloader.  Frozen 
silage  used  to  be  a  reol  problem, 
not  only  to  breok  loose  in  the 
silo,  but  also  to  get  it  broken  up 
so  the  cows  could  eat  it.  The  un¬ 
loader  does  both  jobs  better  thon 
I  ever  did  by  hand." 

"It's  amazing"  states  Mr.  Petersen, 
"the  kind  of  results  you  get  with 
new  equipment.  Last  winter,  when 
we  were  throwing  down  silage  by 
hand,  both  Jimmy  and  his  older 
brother  were  at  home  to  help  with 
the  chores.  They're  both  real  good 
boys  but  when  it  come  time  to 
feed  silage,  we  used  to  have  some 
real  arguments  as  to  who  was  go¬ 
ing  to  climb  the  silo." 

"That's  not  the  best  part  of  it". 
Jimmy  added.  "Since  the  silo  un¬ 
loader  cut  chore  time  in  half.  I've 
been  able  to  sleep  that  extra  half 
hour  I've  always  wished  I  could 
do." 


2<  A  DAY 


ATM  VHI  TO  AUTOMATICAIIY 
POWER  PITCH  ENOUGH  SILAGE  FOR  50 
HEAD  OF  STOCK 


>  SILO  UNLOADER 


STOP  DANGEROUS,  DAILY  CLIMBS  UP 
AND  DOWN  SLIPPERY  SILO  CHUTE. 

Decrease  lifting  and  carrying  drudgery. 
Modernize.  Speed  up  entire  feeding  program. 
Push  a  switch  inside  your  barn  .  .  .  power 
pitch  your  silage  right  into  a  cart ...  in 
minutes .  .  .  for  less  than  the  cost  of  a  glass 
of  milk. 

Eliminate  forever  forking  silage  in  a  freezing, 
windy  silo  with  icy  silage  flying  down  your 
neck,  getting  into  your  eyes. 

HAVE  PALATABLE  SILAGE  ...  THE  YEAR 
ROUND.  Silage  comes  down  ready  to  eat. 
It’s  fluffy  ...  no  big  chunks  that  cows  refuse 
to  eat  or  push  into  their  bedding.  Less  waste. 
No  chopping  or  carrying. 


CUT  HIRED  MAN  WORRIES.  No  hired  man 
can  throw  down  silage  as  cheaply  as  a  Clay 
unloader.  Farm  labor  is  hard  to  get,  harder 
to  hold.  Eliminate  that  worry.  Make  chores 
easier.  Hold  your  own  boys  on  the  farm. 

KEEP  SILO  FROM  STANDING  EMPTY.  SUos 
represent  a  huge  investment.  Idle  silos  repre¬ 
sent  a  complete  loss  of  that  investment.  Save 
silo  investment.  Let  it  make  you  money.  Fill 
your  silo,  empty  it  by  flicking  a  switch. 
Plan  ahead  now  to  make  your  farm  more 
productive,  more  profitable,  more  labor- 
saving,  more  enjoyable.  Clay’s  new  Silo 
Unloader  book  gives  complete  facts  on  stream¬ 
lining  dairy  chores.  Ask  for  your  free  copy. 


NEW  fJfit  SILO  UNLOADER  CATALOG 


Learn  how  to  make  your  farm  more  labor  free.  Cut  chore 
hours  to  a  minimum. 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

1126  South  Broadway 
Dept.  B-72 
Fort  Wayno, Indiana 


CUY  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

Dopt.  B-72 

Binqhamton.Now  York 

• 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

12S7  Fulton  Stroot 
Codor  Falls,  Iowa 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
1257  Fultos  Street.  Cedor  Falls,  Iowa 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  new  catalog  on 


Silo  Unlooder 
Barn  Cleaner 


Walk-Thru  Stalls 
Crop  Drier 


Taking  the  Risk  Out 
of  Farming 


Mike  Behlen 

Vice-President 

Behlen  Manufacturing  Co. 

Colurnbus,  Nebraska 


t'anners  arc  notorious  for  their  independ¬ 
ent  thinking.  No  two  talk  alike,  vote  alike, 
think  alike.  Vet,  I  have  found  in  visiting 
with  my  farmer-neighbors,  they  have  one 
deep-felt  desire  in  common. 

It  is  to  stop  being  totally  at  the  mercy  of 
Nature.  Farming  is  a  business.  And  having 
to  stake  everything  on  the  whims  of  sun, 
rain,  disease  is  no  fun. 

.\  big  step  forward  in  this  trend  toward 
less  gambling  and  more  assured  income  is 
artificial  crop  drying  on  the  farm. 

Ever  since  1945,  my  brothers,  W  alt,  fiibb 
and  I  with  our  Dad  have  worked  to  perfect 
a  crop  dryer  for  the  average  farm.  One 
that  would  dry  fast  enough  to  be  practical, 
yet  was  simple  enough  that  a  farmer 
could  afford  to  own  and  operate. 


From  Grain  Dryar  to  bin — NO  SHOVELING!  Ample  heat 
and  ample  air,  the  key  to  fast,  profitable  drying — is  the 
secret  of  success  of  this  Behlen  Grain  Dryer. 

Small  grain  growers  have  told  us  they 
have  found  the  answer  in  our  latest  model 
Behlen  Grain  Dryer.  They  say  this  dryer 
permits  a  farmer  to  (1)  harvest  earlier, 
haiA’est  more ;  (2)  store  more  safely  in  less 
storage  space;  (3)  get  a  better  market 
price  for  dried  crops;  and  (4)  save  man- 
ptower  by  reducing  grain  handling. 

Fast  drying?  This  Behlen  dryer  reduces 
moisture  content  of  350  bu.  from  25%  to 
15%  in  less  than  90  minutes  with  farm 
tractor  drive.  Owners  report  fuel  cost  of 
less  than  P/aC  per  bushel. 

The  galvanized  steel  tower  fills  through 
the  top.  Grain  pours  around  sides  of  per¬ 
forated  inner  air  chamber.  Heat  Blower 
generates  up  to  4,000.000  B.T.U.’s  direct 
heat  per  hour. 

Owners  especially  like  the  “Full  Cycle” 
Grain  Handling  and  portable  features. 
Models  for  propane,  natural  gas,  fuel  oil. 
For  more  facts  on  Crop  Drying,  send  for 
our  fully-illustrated  folder.  Write  me, 
Mike  Behlen,  c/o  Behlen  Manufacturing 
Company,  Columbus,  Nebraska. 


run  with  the  cows  two  years  old  and  up 
at  the  rate  of  one  to  twenty.  Lasater  has 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  he  has  any 
infertile  bulls  in  the  herd.  But  he  doesn’t 
care.  “If  I  ha\e  an  infertile  bull  or  a  shy 
breeder,”  he  .says,  “he  dot'sn’t  hurt  me  a 
bit.  .\11  he  costs  is  his  keep.  The  fertile 
bulls  breed  the  cows  and  this  fertility  is 
peipetuated  in  the  calves. 

“Can  you  imagine  anyone  trsing  to 
make  a  bull  breed  when  he’s  shy  or  in¬ 
fertile.  dosing  him  with  hormones  and  all 
that  kind  of  stuff?  That’s  the  kind  of  thing 
a  man  does  when  he  starts  fooling  around 
with  high-priced  stock.  He  has  a  big 
investment  and  thinks  he  has  to  protect  it 
that  way.  If  a  man  is  tr\ing  to  make  a 
living  raising  beef,  fertility  is  priceless. 
Why  would  he  want  to  perpetuate  the 
genes  of  an  infertile  or  shy  animal?” 

Weight 

\Veight.  of  course,  is  a  major  point  in 
Lasater’s  selection  program.  All  the  bull 
cakes  are  weighed  individually  at  wean¬ 
ing  and  the'bulls  are  weighed  at  least  once 
a  year  as  they  go  into  sers  ice.  Low  gainers 
are  eliminated. 

The  heifers  are  weighed  in  bunches  at 
weaning  and  averages  taken,  and  the  year¬ 
ling  heifers  are  weighed  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  grass  season.  Lasater 
tops  out  70  per  cent  of  his  heifers  for  re¬ 
placements.  Although  individual  weights 
are  not  kept  in  this  department,  small  or 
pony  type  heifers  are  culled  by  eye.  Aver¬ 
age  weights  are  kept  to  make  sure  the 
herd  is  showing  progress  and  culling  is 
guided  by  the  other  five  factors. 

Conformation 

A  recent  visitor  to  the  Lasater  Ranch  com¬ 
mented  on  what  he  felt  was  a  “poor”  head 
on  one  of  the  bulls.  Lasater’s  reply  was: 
“Out  here  we  start  judging  cattle  at  the 
hindquarters  and  work  forward.  When  we 
get  to  the  front  of  the  shoulders  we  stop 
looking.  \Ve  don't  care  if  they  have  a  head 
or  not.  The  only  thing  cattle  need  a  head 
for  is  to  take  in  food  and  water  and  emit 
a  mating  call.  You  can  go  to  any  packing 
house  and  buy  all  the  ‘good’  heads  you 
want  for  a  dollar  apiece.” 

That  pretty  well  sums  up  the  Lasater 
approach  to  conformation.  If  it  will  make 
beef — fine.  If  it  won’t — forget  it.  Those 
points  which  bear  directly  on  dressing  per¬ 
centage  and  dressed  beef  grade  are  given 
prime  consideration  along  with  the  points 
which  make  an  animal  a  good  rustler.  A 
scientist  once  pointed  out  to  Lasater  that 
his  Colorado  ranges  are  the  perfect  .grazing 
land,  but  that  an  animal  must  be  equipped 
to  get  around  on  them  like  a  buffalo  or  a 
horse.  “We  knew  that  all  along,”  says 
Tom.  “That’s  why  we’\  e  always  demanded 
that  our  cattle  ha\e  a  long,  easy,  sw’inging 
stride.  A  critter  with  a  short,  muscle-bound 
gait  can’t  make  it.” 

Lasater  pays  no  attention  to  color  or 
horns.  Those  are  just  distractions  in  his 
quest  for  beef  characteristics;  they  have 


A  Few  Years  Ago  . . . 
Farmers  Thought 
My  Fertilizing-Ideas 
Were  NUTS! 

NOW  ...  MY  LIQUID 
FERTILIZER  HAS 
PROVED  SUCCESSFUL, 

LESS  EXPENSIVE,  TOO! 

Hundreds  of  farmers  have  now  tested  iny  Gro- 
Grcen  Liquid  Fertilizer  with  all  types  of  crops. 
No  one  (not  even  the  experts)  can  explain 
away  the  surprising  results.  I  would  like  you  to 
compare  Gro-Green  leaf  feeding  formulas  with 
any  other  type  of  fertilizer  .  .  .  not  on  a  dry 
matter  basis  but  on  costs  of  results,  ^'ou'll  find 
Gro-Green  gives  bigger  yields  for  less  money. 
Why?  .Ml  nutrients  are  absorbed  through  the 
leaves  and  immediately  used  by  the  plant. 
There's  no  waste.  Gro-Green  has  new  “Dietene,” 
containing  trace  elements.  Easy  to  handle  and 
to  apply.  Make  a  test  at  my  expense  .  .  .  today! 

I  don't  think  you're  nuts.  Send  me  complete 

details  ....  free  sample.  I  am  interested  as  a 
...  farmer  .  .  dealer.  This  will  in  no  way  obli¬ 
gate  me. 

TO:  H.  D.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  ROCHELLE,  ILL. 


STATE .  COUNTY. 


yj^tJ'OUICRCHANCt. 
POSITIVE-FEED 
CORN  AND  HAY 
attachments 


.Senisatinnal  rapacity,  trouble- 
free  performance.  chops,  ELEVATORS 

loadH  In  one  operation.  Attach-  rrrnrac 

mentH  for  corn  and  hay  Inter-  DRAG  FEEDERS 
change  In  1(»  minutes  or  less.  CROP  BLOWERS 
Ask  your  nearest  Kinir-Wvse 

dealer  for  a  field  tost.  beet  harvesters 


KING-WYSE,  INC.,  AecMeoLO.  OHIO 


tells  you  when 

For  fewer  repair  UlU  and 
longer  tractor  life,  you  need 
a  HOBBS  HOUR  MKTER 
Regular  care  is  the  way  to  full 
return  on  your  investment. 


Pointer  type  Illus¬ 
trated:  now  available 
also  in  direct-reading 
models. 


RECORDS  ENGINE  TIME  ACCURATELY 

An  elei'tric  timing  instrument  that  ahowa  HOURS  and 
MINUTES  of  tractor  o{>eration  —  NOT  A  REVOLU¬ 
TION  COUNTER.  Tells  WHEN  to  change  oil  and 
filters,  lubricate,  overhaul,  etc.  Approved  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  leading  tractor  manufacturers.  Ruggedly 
built  .  .  .  easy  to  install  .  .  .  LOW  PRICE. 

•  See  your  dealer  or  WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 


Qokn  14/.  /folrlti  (?otfaotation 

^7066  YALE  BLVD  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 

World's  Largest  Butlders  of  Running  Time  Meters 
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The  Oliver  Super  88  Diesel  Tractor,  full  four  plow  capacity.  Other  Oliver  Diesels  in  smaller  and  larger  sizes. 


Oliver  Diesels  use  lower  cost  diesel 
fuel  and  give  you  more  horsepower- 
hours  per  gallon.  It  averages  out  at 
about  a  two-thirds  saving,  depend¬ 
ing  on  local  fuel  prices. 

Only  Oliver  can  supply  you  with 
diesel  power  in  any  farm  tractor  size; 
and  Oliver  Diesel  Tractors  use  no 
sp>ecial  starting  fuels,  no  extra  start¬ 
ing  equipment.  Touch  the  starter 


button  and  you  are  ready  to  work. 

The  over-all  design  of  Oliver  Die¬ 
sels  will  please  you.  Some  tractors 
have  some  Oliver  features — no  other 
tractor  has  all  of  them.  See  your 
Oliver  dealer  or  write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  to 

The  Oliver  Corpioration, 

400  West  Madison  St., 

Chicago  6,  Illinois 


. . .  yes,  you  can  put  as  much  as  two- 
thirds  of  your  present  tractor  fuel 
bills  back  in  your  pocket  if  you 
switch  to  an  Oliver  Diesel  Tractor. 


f 
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UREA  on  the  tag! 


Better  cattle  and  dairy  feeds  made  with 
PROCADIAN*  Urea  are  making  extra  profits  for  feeders, 
dairymen  and  ranchers  everywhere.  The  value  of  Urea 
as  a  low-cost,  quick  nitrogen  source  of  protein  is  widely 
accepted.  In  fact,  numerous  natural  feedstuffs,  such  as 
oats  and  alfalfa  contain  considerable  Urea.  PROCADIAN 
Urea,  along  with  the  natural  forms,  unlocks  extra  feed 
values  in  grain  and  roughage  by  speeding  up  rumen  ac¬ 
tivity  that  tears  apart  fiber  and  cellulose  in  your  cattle 
rations.  Don’t  miss  these  benefits  in  extra  feed  value  and 
economy.  Ask  for  feeds  made  with  PROCADIAN  Urea 
Feed  Mixture. 


SEE  YOUR  fEED  MAM  MOW... 

for  supplements,  concentrates  or  cubes  containing 
PROCADIAN  Urea  Feed  Mixture,  the  “spark”  for  better 
digestion.  You  can  get  such  concentrates  to  fit  every  type 
of  feeding  program  for  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle  and  sheep. 


PROCADIAN 


UREA' 
feed 
MMuie 


Ask  for  the  Free  Booklet 

that  describes  how  Urea 
works.  Get  the  story  on  im¬ 
proved  rumen  nutrition  for 
cattle  and  sheep  by  writing  to 
the  nearest  address  below. 


NITROGEN  DIVISION 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 
40  Rector  St.,  New  York  6,  N  .Y. 


no  conflation  with  beef  makinu  ability.  He  admits  that  inan\ 
breeders  have  been  able  to  control  color  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  outstanding  cattle;  but.  he  arsrues.  they  ha\e  sacrificed 
a  high  percentage  of  potentially  good  genes  to  get  this  coloi. 
The  price  is  too  high. 

Many  kibitzers  have  suggested  that  he  try  to  breed  the  horns 
ofT  his  cattle.  “Why  complicate  matters.’’  he  asks,  ‘fio  do  a  job 
any  farmer  can  do  for  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents.” 

His  reply  to  the  popidar  enthusiasm  for  a  'hnellow.  loose 
hide”  is  that  he  has  never  seen  a  steer  whose  hide  didn’t  go  all 
the  way  around  him. 


Hardiness 

There  is  only  one  test  for  hardiness  that  will  satisfy  the  Beef- 
master’s  originator — survival  of  the  fittest.  In  his  herd  there  is 
no  excuse  for  weakness.  He  defines  hardiness  as  the  animal’s 
ability  to  maintain  itself  in  a  healthy,  v  igorous  condition  on  the 
range  without  any  assistance  from  man.  The  I.asater  cattle  are 
vaccinated  against  Black  Leg,  they  are  dehorned,  they  receive  a 
little  hay  and  some  alfalfa  pellets  in  the  winter  and  that  is  about 
all  the  help  they  get.  .\ny  indiv  idual  which  needs  treatment  that 
is  not  herdwide  in  its  application  is  culled.  If  a  cow  needs  her 
hooves  trimmed,  if  she  needs  assistance  in  calv  ing.  if  she  has  to 
be  milked  out  to  prevent  a  caked  udder,  out  she  goes.  If  a  bull 
develops  sheath  trouble  he  is  dropped. 

Residt:  A  herd  that  is  free  from  cancer  eye,  pinkeye.  Bang’s 
disease:  cows  with  sound  udders  that  provide  a  maximum  of 
milk  for  their  calves:  healthy,  vigorous  bulls.  The  average  pro¬ 
duction  life  of  Lasater’s  cows  is  14  years. 

The  feeding  schedule  was  touched  on  above  but  it  shoidd  be 
mentioned  again  as  it  is  one  of  the  tools  in  the  development  of 
hardiness.  The  cattle  are  expected  to  thrive  under  rough  range 
conditions.  In  summer  their  only  feed  is  the  grazing  they  can 
rustle  for  themselves.  Winter  feed  is  2  pounds  per  day  of  de¬ 
hydrated  alfalfa  pellets  with  12  per  cent  blackstrap  molasses 
added  to  the  pellets.  This  17  per  cent  protein  feed  they  get  for 
100  days,  from  December  15  to  March  25.  Hay  is  fed  only 
during  storm  conditions  when  the  cattle  can’t  get  grass.  Only 
the  yearling  bulls  get  supplemental  protein- — 6  pounds  of  a  grain 
protein  pellet  beginning  at  weaning  and  tapering  off  in  the 
spring.  At  a  price  of  $60  per  ton  for  the  alfalfa  pellets  it  costs 
Lasater  around  $6  plus  whatever  hay  she  eats  to  winter  a  cow. 

Milk  Production 

“We’re  in  the  milk  business  the  same  as  any  dairyman,”  is 
Lasater’s  comment  on  his  herd’s  milk  production.  “Our  cows 
must  give  enough  milk  to  wean  a  big.  husky  calf.  How  much 
that  is  we  don’t  know  and  neither  does  anyone  else.  Some  people 
will  try  to  tell  you  twenty-five  pounds  of  milk  a  day  is  the  opti¬ 
mum.  ^Ve  say  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  isn’t  too  much  if 
the  cow  and  calf  can  handle  it.  The  sky's  the  limit.”  Selection 
for  milk  production  has  been  controlled  by  culling  both  the  cows 
that  failed  to  wean  calves  of  qualifying  weight  or  better  and 
the  cows  that  required  milking  at  calving  time. 

Those  are  the  Lasater  standards  and  he  sticks  to  them  with 
grim  tenacity.  Any  cow  that  drops  a  calf  one  hour  after  the  42- 
day  period  in  the  spring  is  a  goner.  If  a  cow  loses  a  calf  from 
any  cause  out  she  goes.  Tom  Lasater  insists  that  it  is  only  by  this 
kind  of  absolutely  ruthless  culling  that  a  man  can  make  progress 
in  cattle  breeding.  It  is  the  only  way  to  throw  out  eveiy  single 
lemon;  the  only  way  to  continually  raise  the  quality  of  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  herd. 

.Another  Lasater  rule  is  to  make  as  few  decisions  as  possible. 
“Let  God  decide”  is  one  of  his  most  frequent  admonitions.  “We 
didn’t  decide  what  kind  of  udders  our  cows  should  have,”  he 
says.  “We  selected  for  milk  production  and  God  put  the  udders 
on  them.” 

Topping  Out 

After  a  man  is  completely  steeped  in  a  philosophy  of  breeding 
like  this  the  actual  culling  and  topping  out  of  a  herd — making 
them  run  the  gauntlet,  as  Lasater  calls  it — is  practically  auto¬ 
matic. 
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“You  don’t  want  to  waste  your  time  foolinsf  around  with  th«- 
outstanding  individuals,”  lie  warns.  “Tiiey’re  nice  to  look  at  and 
all  that  but  the  place  where  you  have  to  put  your  time  and 
judgment  to  work  is  on  the  border  line.  It’s  just  like  a  man  go¬ 
ing  through  a  forest  looking  for  trees  of  a  certain  dimension. 
Those  that  are  well  abo\e  or  below  that  size  he  never  gives  a 
second  look.  The  border  line  cases  demand  his  time. 

“So  at  weaning  time  when  we  are  topping  out  our  heifers  we 
make  a  rough  cut  first,  top  and  bottom.  Then  a  top  heifer  in 
the  cull  pen  or  a  cull  heifer  in  the  top  pen  will  stick  out  like  a 
sore  thumb.  7'hen  we  mill  through  the  pens  looking  for  minor 
points,  maybe  clicking  in  ankles  and  hocks  indicating  a  tendency 
toward  double  jointedness  and  an  inability  to  carry  weight. 
We’re  all  the  time  watching  for  skittishness  and  signs  of  a  nervous 
disposition. 

“\Ve  know  all  the  calves  come  from  fertile  stock  since  we  have 
already  eliminated  all  those  dropped  after  the  forty-second  day 
of  calving:  we’ve  checked  them  all  on  weight:  we’ve  given  them 
the  once  over  for  conformation:  we  know  that  if  they  and  their 
sires  and  dams  hadn’t  passed  the  test  for  hardiness  they  wouldn’t 
be  here:  and  we  can  get  a  line  on  their  dam’s  milk  production 
from  the  calf’s  size  and  condition.  First  thing  you  know  our 
topping  is  finished.” 

Calving  time  is  the  main  culling  point  for  the  cows.  That 
is  when  those  that  fail  to  drop  a  calf  or  calve  after  the  42  day 
period  put  thems(*l\es  on  th*-  chc'ck-out  list.  Then  some  more 
are  culled  in  the  fall  for  having  raised  a  poor  calf. 

The  bull  gauntlet  starts  at  about  two  and  a  half  months.  Ob¬ 
viously  poor  calves  are  castrated  at  that  age.  This  year  53  bull 
calves  were  saved  and  71  castrated  on  the  first  go-round.  Eleven 
more  were  cut  in  September  and  an  additional  seleetion  was 
made  at  weaning  time.  The  yearling  bulls  are  weighed  and  a 
final  selection  made  before  they  go  into  service  and  they  arc 
weighed  and  topped  out  eveiy  year  thereafter. 

The  entire  Lasater  operation  is  keyed  to  the  production  of 
breeding  stock  under  rough  range  conditions.  The  steers  and 
cull  heifer  calves  go  to  market  right  off  the  cows  at  weaning 
time.  Nine  or  ten  yearling  bulls  go  into  the  herd  along  with 
ninety  to  one  hundred  heifers.  Bull  calves  from  the  top  30  per 
cent  of  the  crop  arc  offered  to  the  public  for  breeding  purposes. 

The  Lasater  program  is  performance  testing  carried  to  the 
extreme.  He  admits  that  in  a  program  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  decisions  are  left  to  nature,  numbers  are  a  man’s  best  friend. 
Vet  he  is  eonvinced  that  even  the  man  with  only  a  20-cow  herd 
can  lift  his  stock  far  abo\c  the  average  and  make  continual 
progress  if  he  will  only  limit  his  goal,  cull  ruthlessly — and  let 
nature  make  most  of  the  dec  isions. 

“One  of  the  country’s  larger  breeders  unintentionally  paid  us 
the  finest  ( ompliment  we’ve  ever  received.”  he  says.  “This  breeder 
told  a  friend.  "Nature  has  clone  for  Tom  Lasater  what  he  refused 
to  do  for  himself.’  ” 


OFF-SE.ASON  IRRIG.ATION 

[Continued  from  35) 

Twenty  miles  down  the  road  from  .Asche  lives  another  farmer 
who  believes  irrigation  can  be  a  profitable  year-around  job.  Ed 
Brezma,  of  Bellwood.  irrigated  60  acres  of  his  winter  wheat,  put¬ 
ting  on  six  inches  in  October  and  another  five  inches  in  late 
March.  Because  of  a  water  problem,  he  was  unable  to  irrigate 
the  rest  of  his  wheat.  He  missed  the  hail  storm  that  beat  out 
part  of  .Asche’s  ( rop  and  his  irrigated  w  heat  ac  eraged  62  bushels 
to  the  acre  while  his  unirrigated  wheat  made  a  scant  14  bushels. 
Brezina’s  water  costs,  w  hich  include  fuel,  deprec  iation  and  labor, 
were  88  cents  an  acre  inch.  This  is  26  cents  more  than  .Asche, 
with  his  more  efficit'nt  unit,  had  to  pay. 

Perhaps  the  most  scientific  work  that  has  been  done  on  off¬ 
season  irrigation  is  that  of  Dr.  Leon  Chesnin,  Associate  Professor 
of  Agronomy  at  the  L’niversity  of  Nebraska,  who  keeps  a  mana¬ 
gerial  eye  on  his  father’s  880  acre  farm.  Chesnin,  who  looks  like 
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a  farmer  in  a  business  suit  and  who  uses 
a  spade  almost  as  often  as  he  uses  a  pencil, 
believes  that  an  understanding  of  the  root 
systems  of  the  plants  being  watered  is 
essential  to  developing  jiroper  irrigation. 
“I’xe  chased  alfalfa  roots  down  twenty 
feet  in  our  deep  Nebraska  soils.”  he  said, 
“and  we've  found  that  in  six  years  these 
alfalfa  roots  will  pump  all  the  available 
water  out  of  the  soil  for  more  than  twenty 
feet.  Brome  grass  can  sap  the  soil  of  its 
water  for  five  feet — six  if  you  give  it  plenty 
of  nitrogen.  .And  corn  and  wheat  will  go 
six  feet.” 

Chesnin’s  off-season  irrigation  plan  con¬ 
sists  of  a  priority  system  which  is  designed 
to  put  water  down  into  the  root  zones  of 
those  crops  which  can  use  it  first  and 
which  will  pay  off  in  cash  returns.  In  ap¬ 
plying  his  system  last  year,  he  took  the 
irrigation  equipment  ofi’  his  296  acres  of 
corn  around  the  middle  of  September  and 
put  it  to  work  on  the  61  acres  of  wheat 
land,  sprinkling  on  10  inches  of  water  to 
soak  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  six  feet.  Then 
the  wheat  was  planted.  Later,  50  pounds 
of  actual  nitrogen  per  acre  were  spread 
on  the  land. 

Next,  the  system  was  moved  to  40  acres 
of  alfalfa  land  and  20  inches  of  water 
applied,  which  saturated  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  10  to  11  feet.  This  was  the  only 
water  put  on  this  crop  during  the  entire 
growing  year. 

Last  year,  with  its  mild  winter  which 
left  the  land  open  until  well  into  Januars-. 
some  pasture,  oats,  and  barley  land  was 
irrigated.  Chesnin  feels,  however,  that 
these  low  return  crops  can  hardly  be  gi\  en 
a  choice  spot  in  his  irrigation  plans. 

“We  feel  that  it  is  best  to  delay  irrigat¬ 
ing  the  corn  land  until  spring.”  Chesnin 
said.  “By  that  time,  we  know  how  much 
winter  moisture  we  have  in  the  soil  and 
we  can  add  just  enough  to  wet  the  earth 
down  to  around  five  or  six  feet.  Last 
spring,  after  a  veiy  dry  winter,  we  applied 
eight  inches  of  water  to  wet  the  soil  four 
or  fi\  e  feet.  Then  we  plowed  down  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen 
— we  did  this  after  soaking  the  land  so 
that  we  woiddn’t  leach  it  out  with  our 
irrigating.  We  don’t  need  potash  or  phos¬ 
phate  for  our  corn  though  we  put  on 
around  sixty  pounds  of  phosphate  per  acre 
for  each  year  we  plan  to  keep  the  land  in 
alfalfa.” 

Knowing  that  he  had  plenty  of  fertility 
and  moisture  in  the  soil  to  give  his  corn 
a  good  start,  Chesnin,  who  watches  all 
the  angles,  delayed  planting  until  the  last 
week  in  May  and  by-passed  the  first  brood 
of  corn  borer.  Summer  irrigation  of  corn 
didn’t  start  until  the  first  week  in  July 
and  it  was  toward  the  end  of  this  first 
time  over  that  the  pre-season  irrigation 
paid  off. 

“I  went  to  the  farm,”  Chesnin  recalls, 
“and  found  that  the  tenant  was  worried. 
He  told  me  that  the  unirrigated  corn 
was  wilting  during  the  day  and,  in  figuring 
the  time  it  would  take  him  to  get  over 
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tlie  rest  of  the  land,  he  had  about  de¬ 
cided  to  abandon  one  twenty-three  acre 
patch.  I  asked  him  if  it  was  making  a 
recovery  at  night  and  he  said,  ‘Yes.’  I 
tlien  asked  if  he  had  gone  out  with  a 
spade  to  see  if  there  was  any  moisture 
in  the  soil.  He  said  he  hadn’t.  This  did 
not  surprise  me — there  are  few  farmers 
who  dig  down  to  see  for  themsehes  how 
much  moisture  there  is.  A  soil  probe  that 
will  cut  a  plug  of  earth  si.\  feet  deep  only 
costs  four  or  five  dollars,  and  moisture 
meters  aren’t  too  expensive  considering 
what  they  tell  you,  but  not  too  many  farm¬ 
ers  use  them. 

“Well,  to  get  back  to  the  story,”  Ches- 
nin  continued  after  his  brief  lecture,  “wc 
went  out  into  the  field  with  a  spade  and 
dug  a  hole  in  the  field.  We  found  the 
top  two  feet  dry,  but  below  that  there 
was  plenty  of  moisture — the  earth  balled 
nicely — and  the  roots  were  down  in  it. 
W’e  had  all  of .  three  feet  of  moisture 
left,  a  good  two  weeks’  supply  even  when 
corn  is  using  a  cjuarter  of  an  inch  a  day, 
which  is  all  that  it  does  under  the  most 
severe  conditions.  I  told  him  to  go  right 
ahead  and  irrigate  all  of  the  corn.  He 
kept  at  it  and  the  crop  didn’t  suffer  a  bit.” 

This  reserve  of  moisture  stored  in  the 
soil  which  sa\ed  23  acres  of  Chesnin’s 
corn  crop  is  one  of  the  chief  benefits  he 
secs  in  the  off-season  irrigation  of  corn. 
It  gives  the  farancr  a  chance  to  cover 
all  of  his  land  and  to  take  the  time  to  hit 
a  dr\’  spot  or  two  if  the  wind  blows  his 
sprinkler  pattern  off  the  planned  cover¬ 
age.  And  complete  coverage  is  one  of  the 
things  Chesnin  insists  on.  “Wc  burned 
fifty-five  thousand  gallons  of  propane  gas 
running  our  three  pumps  last  year,”  he 
said,  “and  wc  certainly  want  to  get  our 
money's  worth  from  it.” 

To  hit  all  possible  dr\-  spots,  Chesnin 
follows  what  he  calls  a  triangulation  sys¬ 
tem  of  watering.  Sprinklers  are  spaced  at 
40  foot  intervals  along  the  laterals  and 
the  laterals  are  moved  down  the  main 
line  in  60  foot  jumps,  though  there  arc 
attachments  for  the  laterals  every  thirty 
feet.  With  Chesnin’s  system,  the  lateral 
starts  the  irrigation  season  by  watering 
from  the  first  outlet,  then  being  moved 
to  the  third,  then  the  fifth,  and  so  on  at 
60  foot  intervals  down  the  line.  The  next 
time  he  waters  the  field,  he  attaches  the 
lateral  to  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth 
outlets  which  puts  his  lateral  line  half¬ 
way  between  the  settings  used  the  first 
time  o\er.  On  this  second  round,  he  also 
inserts  a  20-foot  stub  pipe  between  the 
end  of  the  lateral  and  the  main  line  so 
that  each  sprinkler  is  moved  to  a  position 
half-way  between  the  first  settings. 

From  the  fii'st  week  in  July,  when  sum¬ 
mer  irrigation  was  started,  the  system  was 
kept  running  day  and  night  over  the  296 
acres  of  corn  land  so  that  they  could  get 
over  the  crop  once  e\ery  two  weeks. 

Chesnin’s  wheat  yields  were  not  as  spec¬ 
tacular  as  those  racked  up  by  .\sche  and 
Brezina,  but  his  wheat,  alfalfa  and  corn 
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Cfitainly  proved  that  ofT-scason  irrigation  will  ]jay  its  way.  He 
averaged  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  the  alfalfa  yielded  five 
and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre  with  four  cuttings,  and  the  corn  ran 
between  75  and  100  bushels  to  the  acre  'the  final  corn  figures 
were  not  in  at  the  time  of  this  writing'.  This,  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  western  section  of  the  corn  belt  was  sulTering  so  badly 
from  the  drouth  that  the  total  corn  yield  for  the  nation  had  to 
be  scaled  down  after  a  bumper  croj)  prediction.  “But  big  yields 
aren’t  all  that  we  get  out  of  irrigation,’’  Chesnin  points  out. 
“.\round  here,  buyers  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium  of  fi\  e  to  ten 
cents  a  bushel  on  corn  because  of  the  extra  feed  value.  .\nd  you 
don’t  get  docked  for  a  little  extra  moisttire.” 

In  summing  tip  his  experience  with  this  new  method.  Chesnin 
freely  admits,  “There  is  a  lot  yet  to  be  learned  about  off-season 
irrigation.  From  our  experience,  however.  I  feel  that  it  is  an 
excellent  practice  for  farmers  in  a  rainfall  deficient  area  who 
are  farming  deejj  soils.  On  many  Nebraska  farms  we  can  put  all 
the  moisture  the  crop  needs  in  the  soil  during  the  off-season  for 
wheat  and  alfalfa  and  a  part  of  the  crop  needs  for  corn.  On 
sandier  soils  we  would  only  be  able  to  do  part  of  this  job.  but 
that  part  would  be  a  big  help  when  the  rush  of  summer  irrigation 
came.  In  parts  of  the  country  where  they  get  all  the  winter 
moisture  they  can  possibly  tise,  spring  irrigation  can  be  held  as 
an  ace  in  the  hole  for  that  occasional  year  when  they  have  a 
winter  drouth.  On  poorly  drained  soils,  it  might  even  be  a  dan¬ 
gerous  practice.  .\s  with  all  irrigation,  the  most  important  factor 
is  the  soil  and  crop  you  are  watering.  Figuring  all  costs,  including 
depreciation,  the  greater  the  use  we  make  of  our  irrigation  sys¬ 
tems,  the  lower  will  be  our  per  acre  cost  of  watering.” 


Sl’BSOILING 

(Continued  from  pa^e  73) 

was  to  plow  for  corn,  primarily  as  an  experiment,  water  laid  on 
the  surface  when  neighbors’  corn  had  already  been  planted.  ^Ve 
let  the  untouched  field  dry  out.  In  .\ugust,  with  the  surface  like 
cement,  a  field  tiller  hardly  scratched  the  withered  poverty  grass. 
.\fter  light  September  rains,  the  field  tiller  did  a  fair  job  of  loos¬ 
ening  the  surface  to  about  a  5-inch  depth  in  2  ojjposite  passes. 
Then  we  opened  a  series  of  ditches  at  20  to  .30-foot  spacings 
with  a  wing  ditcher,  followed  by  a  tractor  dozer  blade.  This  gave 
the  effect  of  bedding  with  ojjen  tltad  furrows.  A  hook-type 
mounted  subsoiler  was  run  in  the  bottoms  of  the  ditches,  slicing 
the  soil  an  additional  foot  deep.  Finally,  the  entire  field  was  sub¬ 
soiled.  parallel  to  the  ditches,  all  slits  and  ditches  ending  in  a 
cross  ditch  which  was  dug  to  keep  the  runoff  from  the  woods 
from  Hooding  the  field  at  random. 

\V  e  used  four-foot  intervals,  mostly  because  that  was  the 
minimum  tractor  wheel  spacing,  and  by  setting  the  inside  wheel 
in  the  track  left  by  the  outside  wheel  at  each  reversal  of  direction, 
a  line  could  be  held.  Luckily,  this  spacing  was  close  to  what  I 
found  later  would  be  recommended  under  the  conditions.  W’e 
held  the  subsoiler  at  an  18-inch  depth. 

That  was  four  years  ago.  Rye  and  timothy  were  planted, 
with  clo\er  broadcast  the  following  spring.  It  took  fixe  tons  of 
lime  per  acre  to  bring  the  ground  u])  to  legume  pH  and  though 
the  trial  alfalfa  and  birdsfoot  trefoil  in  the  grass  mixture  nexer 
took,  the  ladino.  noxv  in  its  third  year,  has  been  carrying  enough 
sheej)  to  more  than  pay  the  costs  involved,  xvith  one  cutting  of 
hav  a  xear  as  graxy.  No  miracles  had  been  accomplished,  but 
at  least  xve  could  claim  oxvnership  of  the  field  xvithout  squinting. 

'That  minor  victory  prompted  us  to  treat  a  rolling  meadoxv 
in  the  same  manner,  xvith  considerable  trash  left  on  the  surface. 

^Vh(.•at  xvas  planted:  the  stand  xvas  aboxe  average  and  ap¬ 
peared  exce|)tionallx  healthy  throughout  the  season,  but  the  crop 
turned  out  about  axerage.  Erosion,  from  observation,  xvas  reduced 
to  zero. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  hit  me  square  in  the  face  last 
year.  I  attempted  subsoiling  for  corn.  A  moderately  rolling. 
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Proved  On-The-Job  for  All  CROPS 
EVERYWHERE 


normai  rainfau  is  not  enoug 

1.  Good  crop,  require  more  wo.er 
'•  »o  importonf. 

Water  where  needed  and  at  the 

‘■'"'■•n.  succers  rod  Sc.'™'  “ 

Let  our  en^tineers  help  you  develon  o.,  •  • 

to  your  particular  problem.  ^  'trigation  plan  suited 


The  most  complete  line  of  pumps  for  sprinkler  irrigation  systems. 

More  design  features  than  any  other  make  —  every’  one  a  result 
of  practical  field  experience. 

Gorman-Rupp  offers  complete  package  units;  pump,  engine,  ex¬ 
haust  priming  device,  strainer  —  ready  to  go-to-work.  Also  pumps 
for  belt  drive  and  for  farm  tractor  P.T.O. 

Overall  operational  safety  —  each  unit  has  adequate  protection 
controls  as  standard  equipment. 

PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  IRRIGATION  PURPOSE 
80  G.P.M.  ©  80  lbs.  to  1250  G.P.M.  ^  125  lbs. 

For  ditch  irrigation  —  3000  G.P.M.  @  25  feet. 


©•rmon-N 

Mantfiald, 

Gentlemen 
niy  firm.  1 
uNigation  tt 


EVERY  MODEL  PUMP  FIRST  PROVEN 
IN  PRACTICAL  FARM  USE 


developed  for 
**  no  cost  or 


Addres! 


^"eage  Estimate. 
3  River  □ 


GORMAN-RUPP  ORIGINATES! 
OTHERS  IMITATE. 
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Read  how  Fitchburg  cmpm 

•CLEANS  UP  WASTE  WOOD 

•SAVES  NEARLY  50%  ON  DAIRY  BEDDING 


tranquillity  farm 

MiOOLCdUVT  CaSMCCTiCut 

J.  H  WMITTEMQPE  COMPANY 
CMUWCM  S^lRCCt 
nauGa^UC«.  COMnCCT'CUT 


V.r.  W.  0.  Forman,  President 
Fitchburg  Engineering  Corporation 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 


April  25,  1955 


Dear  Mr.  Forman: 

The  Fitchburg  Chipper,  Model  C-9,  which  we  purchased 
in  1951  is  performing  most  satisfactorily.  We  use  it  at 
our  sawmill  mostly  to  chip  pine  slabs  ^ 

for  our  dairy  cattle  -  102  cows  in  milk  this  month.  Pole 
wood,  or  any  hard  wood  can  be  chipped  as  well. 

We  have  a  blower  attachment  so  chips  are  blown  into  a 
sawdust  pile  from  the  mill.  This  not  only  keeps  our 
mill  yard  cleaned  up  but  furnishes  bedding  at  a  saving 
of  about  $4.00  per  cord.  That's  a  saving  of  almost  half 
the  cost  of  what  we’ve  paid  for  purchased  sawdust  or 
shavings  for  bedding. 

The  cost  of  the  upkeep  is  very  low.  Knives  have  to 
be  sharpened  every  ninety  to  one  hundred  hours,  tut  by 
having  two  sets  of  knives  we  can  be  using  one  set  while 
the  other  is  being  sharpened.  We  have  found  it  to  cost 
much  less  to  send  you  the  knives  by  parcel  post  for 
sharpening  than  to  have  it  done  locally.  This  service 
is  prompt  and  we're  always  sure  of  a  good  Job. 

J  We  find  Fitchburg  Engineering  Corporation  a  very 
good  company,  giving  prompt  and  efficient  service. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  H.  WHITTEMORE  COMPANY 


Charles  W.  Miller 
Farm  Manager 


Another  Fitchburg  Chipper— Model  C-6  in 
action  cleaning  up  wood  lot.  Chips  are  used 
for  stable  bedding.  C-6  easily  handles  wood 
up  to  4"  in  diameter,  planks  6"  wide. 


Fine  chips  made  with  Fitchburg  Chipper 
used  as  bedding  in  dairy  barn.  Highly  ab¬ 
sorbent,  and  have  good  holding  properties. 
Purdue  University  says:  "Shredded  wood 
chips  used  in  bedding  tests  in  the  Purdue 
Dairy  Barn  stayed  in  place  better  than 
straw,  ground  corn  cobs  or  shavings." 


LOW-COST  MULCH  FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS 


largest  |)each  orchard  east  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  —  Sunny  Slope  Farms,  Gaffney, 
S.  C.,  and  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  uses 
Fitchburg  Chipijers  to  chip  prunings, 
branches,  ]iml»,  into  ideal  mulch  for 
their  1600  acres  of  |>each  and  apple  trees. 

Says  Alfred  F.  Caggiano,  Bridgeton 
Farm,  Asst.  Manager,  “Our  Fitchburg 
Chippers  are  serving  us  a  twofold  pur¬ 
pose.  Not  only  do  they  save  on  time  and 
labor,  but  the  chips  serve  as  ideal  mulch.” 


You  too,  if  you  have  wooded  acreage 
on  your  farm,  can  use  a  Fitchburg 
Chipi>er  profitably  for  stable  bedding, 
mulch  and  poultry  litter.  There  is  a 
Fitchburg  Chipper  for  every  need  and 
every  pocketbook— from  as  low  as  $9W. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 
and  sfiecihcations. 

Address  Dept.  F-115 


FITCHBURG,  MASSACHUSETTS 


poorly  drained  field  of  meadow  aftermath 
was  given  the  full  treatment.  It  was  a  wef 
season  and  surrounding  corn  crops  were 
good.  My  corn  was  an  out-and-out  bust. 

What  Is  the  Answer  ? 

Why  did  subsoiling  work  on  part  of  my 
land  and  fail  dismally  on  the  other  part? 
Why  did  11  out  of  12  e.xperirnent  stations 
answering  a  questionnaire  put  out  by  the 
V'^irginia  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1955 
reply  that  they  found  no  appreciable  in¬ 
crease  in  yields  from  subsoiling  while 
Mississippi  reported  marked  response  from 
this  practice?  Why  do  farmers  such  as 
William  S.  Barclay,  a  potato  grower  near 
Cranbuiy,  New  Jersey.  Carl  Neitzke,  a 
corn  belt  farmer  in  Lake  Port.  Iowa,  Ken¬ 
neth  Bever,  of  Manteno,  Illinois.  F.  A. 
Brumley,  a  grain  grower  near  Denair,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Austin  Bordeaux,  a  cotton 
raiser  from  Wilmont,  Arkansas,  all  report 
unusual  success  from  subsoiling  while,  if 
you  hunt  them  out,,  an  even  larger  number 
of  farmers  simply  grit  their  teeth  and  pre¬ 
fer  not  to  talk  about  it? 

The  answer  to  this  one,  like  so  many 
answers  in  farming,  probably  lies  in  the 
soil  itself.  The  purpose  of  subsoiling  is  to 
increase  drainage  and  perniit  greater  root 
penetration  by  destroying  a  solid,  water¬ 
proof  floor  that  has  fomied  somewhere 
below  the  plowed  area.  The  nature  of  this 
floor  is  one  of  the  things  that  will  help  us 
find  the  answer  to  these  questions.  The 
floor  can  be  of  three  different  types:  Cl) 
a  hardpan,  which  is  a  cemented  layer 
formed  over  the  geologic  ages,  (2)  a  clay- 
pan.  which  is  a  layer  of  clay  laid  down 
sometime  in  the  geologic  past,  and  (3)  a 
plowpan,  which  is  a  hardened  layer  formed 
by  the  compression  of  the  plow  sole  and 
the  weight  of  equipment  plus  the  deposit¬ 
ing  of  the  fine  disturbed  silt  from  culti¬ 
vation.  The  plowpan  is,  of  course,  just 
below  plow  depth:  hardpans  and  claypans 
may  appear  at  any  depth. 

The  kind  of  layer  that  is  causing  the 
farmer’s  drainage  problem  also  determines 
the  success  he  will  have  with  subsoiling. 
Professor  Charles  H.  Nissley,  Vegetable 
Specialist  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station,  has  pointed  out  that  when  the 
hardpan  type  floor  is  close  enough  to  the 
surface  to  reach  and  shatter  with  a  tool, 
subsoiling  can  be  really  effecti\e.  The 
hardpan,  which  took  thousands  of  years 
to  form,  can  be  shattered  once  and  for  all 
by  subsoiling  and  one  such  job  should  last 
a  lifetime.  Once  broken,  the  roots  of  the 
plants  can  penetrate  to  greater  depth  and 
there  is  no  longer  a  barrier  to  water 
mo\  ement. 

When  a  claypan  is  the  water  stopper, 
Professor  Nissley  points  out,  the  problem 
is  entirely  different.  A  subsoiler  pulled 
through  the  claypan  will  open  it  up,  but 
only  for  as  long  as  the  clay  remains  rela- 
ti\ely  diy.  Once  the  rains  wet  the  clay,  it 
will  flow  together  again  like  warm  taffy 
on  a  plate  and  form  just  as  tight  a  layer 
as  if  the  farmer  had  ne\  er  spent  the  money 
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ITl'Doiucll 


lUiliclvdl  Mfg.  Co 

FORT  SMITH,  ARK 
Established  in  1910 


WADElRAIN 


to  j)ull  the  siibsoiler  through  the  field. 

Professor  Nissley  looks  on  the  breakup 
of  the  plowpan  as  a  doetor  might  look  on 
the  curing  of  DT’s — no  sense  curing  them 
unless  the  patient  is  willing  to  take  the 
jjledge  and  stop  forming  them.  Crop  rota¬ 
tion.  erosion  control,  organic  matter  in  the 
soil,  mulch  protei  tion  of  the  surface,  will 
all  helj)  prevent  the  formation  of  a  plow- 
pan — subsoiling  will  break  it  up  once  it  is 
formed.  Hut  subsoiling  too  often  will  tend 
to  form  a  new  plowpan  at  a  greater  depth. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  if  the 
hardpan  can  be  shattered  eventhing  is 
dandy:  if  a  claypan  is  present,  all  is  lost. 
Things  are  never  C|uite  that  simple.  Shat¬ 
tering  the  hardpan  may  bring  on  other 
problems.  The  farmer  knows  that  the 
hardpan  is  holding  water  on  the  surface  of 
his  soil  and  keeping  it  from  percolating 
down:  what  he  can’t  see  from  the  surface 
is  that  the  hardpan  may  be  holding  a 
great  deal  more  water  under  jjressure 
below  its  floor  and  breaking  the  hardpan 
will  make  the  field  even  wetter.  Therefore 
it  would  be  well  to  plan  on  a  good  tile 
system  or  surface  drainage  able  to  take 
care  of  this  situation. 

claypan  will  ine\  itably  close  up  when 
the  clay  gets  wet  enough,  but  this  closing 
can  be  delayed  for  as  long  as  four  years 
by  the  application  of  gypsum.  Through 
chemical  action  with  the  colloid  of  the 
clay,  the  gspsum  causes  granules  and 
cracks  to  be  formed  so  that  air  and  water 


actual 

field 

test... 


HlAP  TO 
OROW  0000  CROPS 


No  hooks, 
latches 
or  gadgets 


PATENTED  AUTOMATIC  PRESSURE 
LOCK  provides  watertight  seal  auto¬ 
matically — at  both  high  and  low  pressures 

In  all  sections  of  th.  country,  McDowell  Couplings 
ore  proving  to  be  the  simplest,  fostMt,  most 
efficient  method  of  joining  irrigation  pipe.  They 
require  less  upkeep  .  .  .  and  assure  better 
sprinkler  irrigation  with  worthwhile  savings  in 
time  and  lalw. 

IlL'^DoUHrll*^  Besf  Coupling  Made! 

Sizes  2"  through  8" 


RAIN-O-MAGIC  M-34  provides  even, 
gentle,  natural  water  distribution.  FIELD 
TESTED  UNDER  SEVERE  FIELD  CONDI¬ 
TIONS.  Dependable  rotation.  New  grovity- 
operoted  impactor  needs  no  adjustments. 
No  metol-to-metol  contact.  Plastic  beor- 
ings  con  be  reploced  in  seconds  without 
speciol  tools.  For  top  performance  on  any 
portable  irrigation  system,  get  RAIN-O- 
MAGIC  Sprinkler  Heods. 

Write  us  for  further  informotlon. 


in  MECHANIZED  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 


Fosftst,  oos>9Sf  Lotorof  moving 
mefhod.  Cwfs  cosfs,  lovts  labor, 
Troefop  movos  up  fo  Vd  mi/e 
Sprinkler  Lint  os  unit. 

Tractor  Stays 
Out  of  Crops! 


LEADER 


WADE  RAIN  to  Fit . . .  Profitably! 

Wode'Rain  provides  exactly  the  right  Sprinkler  Irrigation 
Equipment  to  fit  every  size  of  farm.  Pioneer  in  Sprinkler  Irri¬ 
gation,  Wade*Rain  is  ‘‘Always  in  the  Forefront”  with  better, 
faster,  easier  irrigation. 


Please  send  me  Free  Capy  of  "Form-Focts' 
and  name  of  my  nearest  WADE 'RAIN  Dealer. 


Seff-lecking 


SEIF-  ■ 
DRAINING 
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^ffMAIL  COU 

IRON  FOR  DETAILS 

1  Nome 

1 
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1  Address 

1 

1 
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1 

McDowell  ma 

Pitt 

Charter 

NUFACTURING  COMPANY 
sburgh  9.  Pa. 

Member — S.  1.  A. 

From  Peaches 
To  Pastures 


portable  aluminum 
sprinkler  irrigation  adds 
to  farming  incomel 


Mr.  Cameron  Gorman,  operator 
of  Gorman  Fruit  Form. 


Sprinkler  irrigation  in  operation  on  portion  of 
554-acre  Kent  farm. 


In  Burt,  New  York,  Fruit  Grower 
C.  G,  Garman  put  portable  sprin¬ 
kler  irrigation  into  his  40  acre  peach 
orchard.  By  putting  water  where 
it  was  needed  when  it  was  needed, 
Mr.  Garman  estimates  he  increased 
his  peach  crop  by  2000  to  3000 
bushels.  Mr.  Garman  adds,  "All 
the  12,000  bushels  we  raised  were 
larger,  and  thus  higher  priced.  Our 
gross  returns  from  peaches  prob¬ 
ably  were  $4000  to  $5000  higher 
than  they  would  have  been  with¬ 
out  irrigation.” 


Meanwhile,  Dairyman  R.  W.  Kent 
of  Siluria,  Alabama,  used  portable 
aluminum  sprinkler  irrigation  on  his 
75  acres  of  pasture.  He  grazed  a 
herd  of  80  Guernseys  on  this  land 
10  months  a  year,  cut  300  tons  of 
clover-gfrass  silage  after  taking  the 
animals  off,  then  cut  and  stored 
1500  60-i>ound  bales  of  hay.  Light¬ 
weight  aluminum  permits  Mr,  Kent 
and  his  son,  Douglas,  to  move  the 
system  up  and  down  a  stream,  pro¬ 
viding  irrigation  for  over  200  acres 
of  land  when  necessary. 


FARM  INTENSIVELY,  MORE  P  R  O  F I TA  B  L  Y— w  ith 
PORTABLE  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 

No  matter  where  you  farm  or  what  you  farm,  a  sprinkler  irrigation 
system  will  give  your  crops  the  same  kind  of  outstanding  quality. 
PLAN  YOUR  SYSTEM  NOW.  See  your  dealer  who  handles  strong, 
lightweight,  rustproof  Reynolds  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe.  He’ll 
gladly  plan  and  give  you  an  estimate  on  a  portable  sprinkler  irrigation 
system  engineered  to  your  particular  requirements. 


REYNOLDS 

ALUMINUM 


New  Movie  and  Booklet  on  Portoble 
Sprinkler  Irrigation— See  "Portable 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  Roundup/*  movie 
on  results  from  sprinkler  irrigation  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Available 
without  charge  through  your  farm 
leader. 

SEND  TODAY  for  free  booklet. 
"More  Income  Per  Acre/'  with  details 
on  applications  and  advantages  of 
portable  sprinkler  irrigation.  Write  to 
Reynolds  Meto/s  Compony.  P.  O.  Box 
IBOO-SJ.  louitvf/le  i,  Kentucky. 


This  sicn  idenbfits 
dealers  who  sell 
Reynolds  Aluminum 
Irrigation  Pipe. 


This  label  is  your 
guarantee  ol 
genuine  Reynolds 
Aluminum  Pipe. 


Mmktr  il 

UIIMia  IMIUTIIN 
UUCMTIIH 


and  roots  can  mo\e  down  freely.  Since  the 
operation  will  have  to  be  repeated  eveiy 
three  or  four  years,  the  \alue  of  the  crop 
to  be  grown  must  be  considered  in  decid¬ 
ing  whether  the  cost  makes  the  operation 
worthwhile. 

What’s  a  Farmer  To  Do? 

The  first  problem,  then,  in  deciding 
whether  to  subsoil  is,  “W’ill  subsoiling  help 
my  ground  and  for  how  long?”  The  an¬ 
swer  to  this  can  be  found  with  a  spade. 
Test  holes  dug  in  several  places  over  the 
field  should  show  whether  the  floor  under 
the  field  is  made  of  hardpan  cement,  clay, 
or  packed  and  silted  plowpan.  These  tests 
will  also  show  whether  the  pan  can  be 
reached  with  present  day  shattering  tools 
and  they  may  show  what  to  expect  in  the 
subsoil  beneath  the  pan.  If  the  pan  is  a 
plowpan  the  farmer  need  ha\e  no  worry, 
because  the  plowpan  was  formed  only  on 
fertile,  long  used  soil;  a  hardpan  floor, 
however,  may  hold  some  surprises. 

.\fter  determining  the  nature  of  the 
floor,  the  next  question  is.  “.^rc  the  crops 
grown  on  this  land  worth  the  cost  of  shat¬ 
tering  the  hardpan  or  the  even  greater 
cost  of  slicing  and  g\psum  treating  the 
claypan?’’  Thoughtful  answers  to  these 
questions  will  tell  whether  it  is  possible  for 
subsoiling  to  do  any  good  and  whether  it 
is  desirable  to  spend  the  money  on  the 
operation. 

One  other  cost  factor  is  worth  taking 
into  consideration  when  making  this  de¬ 
cision.  .\  number  of  soil  scientists  are 
wondering  whether  subsoiling  alone,  or 
subsoiling  with  g\psum  in  the  case  of 
claypan,  is  enough. 

The  Present  Trend 

The  emphasis  is  now  on  subsoiling  plus 
deep  fertilization.  Behind  the  theor\-  is  the 
conviction  that  there  is  no  point  in  sub¬ 
soiling  to  pennit  deeper  root  penetration 
only  to  find  the  subsoil  is  too  deficient  in 
nutrients  to  support  root  growth.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  subsoils  are  quite 
toxic  to  plant  development.  Results  of  ex¬ 
periments  to  date  are  varied. 

In  a  1953  experiment  on  gray  soil  un¬ 
derlaid  with  acid,  infertile  subsoil,  Indiana 
researchers  found  yield  increases  of  soy¬ 
beans  and  hay  insignificant  under  deep 
fertilization.  However,  corn  yields  were 
upped  from  75  bushels  per  acre  under  no 
treatment  to  83  bushels  with  subsoiling 
and  97  bushels  under  deep  fertilization. 
They  recommend  deep  lime  and  fertilizer 
only  where  tests  show  nutrient  deficien¬ 
cies  in  the  subsoil.  \  hundred  pounds 
each  of  nitrogen,  phosphate  and  potash 
are  suggested,  spaced  at  from  3  to  5  foot 
widths  and  20  to  24  inch  levels,  according 
to  the  depth  of  the  compact  layer.  The 
purpose  of  the  heavy  fertilizer  applications 
is  to  extend  the  time  before  repeated  sub¬ 
soiling  and  fertilization  are  necessary.  Dr. 
Helmut  Kohnke  of  Purdue  University,  a 
recognized  authority  on  subsoiling,  said. 
“We  feel  certain  that  subsoil  fertilization 
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on  many  soils  will  not  only  enlarge  the 
yield  and  make  it  safer  from  the  vagaries 
of  the  weather,  but  will  also  cut  down  on 
run-ort  and  erosion.” 

Huyh  M.  Wilson,  New  York  State  Con- 
serxationist,  ga\e  me  the  opinion  that 
more  knowledge  is  needed  of  deep  ferti¬ 
lization  combined  with  deep  tillage  as 
opposed  to  deep  fertilization  combined 
with  moldboard  plowing.  In  telling  of  a 
New  York  corn  ex|K“riment  w  here  the  sub¬ 
soil  was  shattered,  and  deeply  limed  and 
fertilized,  without  plowing,  he  said,  “What 
happened?  Nothing  at  all.  We  got  abso- 
lutely  no  results,  no  change  in  com  yield,  j 
Furthermore,  no  instrument  now  available 
to  science  showed  an\  difference  whatever  | 
in  the  soil  itself.  Remember,  that  was  in  ' 
New  York.  The  story  might  well  be  far 
different  somewhere  else.”  ; 

In  an  adjoining  state.  New  jersey,  the 
story  is  far  different,  especially  on  fertile, 
highly  organic  and  continuously  cropped  j 
vegetable  farms.  Professor  Nissley,  New  | 
Hrunswick  vegetable  specialist,  one  of  the  : 
first  to  tiA’  deep  fertilization,  has  con¬ 
ducted  over  three  hundred  demonstrations 
of  applying  lime.  g\psum  and  commercial 
fertilizers  at  deep  levels  under  high-profit 
truck  crops. 

With  the  knowledge  that  subsoil  nu- 
tiient  deficiencies  can  seldom  be  corrected 
by  surface  applications  of  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Nissley  designed  equipment  for 
deep  placement  of  fertilizer.  Asparagus 
planted  over  deeply  fertilized  rows  devel¬ 
oped  roots  in  one  year  equal  to  those  of 
normally  planted  three  year  old  roots. 
Yield  was  doubled  in  several  instances. 
Results  with  potatoes  were  as  follows:  no  | 
treatment.  265  bushels  per  acre:  subsoiled, 
354  bushels;  subsoiled  plus  superphos¬ 
phate.  317  bushels;  subsoiled  plus  lime, 
329  bushels;  subsoiled  plus  lime  and 
su|X‘rj)hosphate,  353  bushels.  In  one  test, 
sweet  potato  yields  were  not  only  in¬ 
creased.  but  a  more  desirable  root-shaped 
lather  than  rounded  sweet  potato  re¬ 
sulted.  In  another  potato  test,  check  plots 
yielded  157  bushels,  with  subsoiled  plots 
jjIus  gypsum  yielding  170  bushels.  On 
one  fann,  a  two  acre  piece  of  what  had 


a  m  a  1 1  n  3  new  f 
air  compressor! 


The  new  Model  33C  Fmrm'n’ Field  detachable- 
tank  unit  it  the  last  word  in  portable  air 
compretaort.  Only  five  minutet  to  fill  the 
tank  and  five  tecondi  to  diiconnect  it.  Stain¬ 
less  steel  tank.  Filled  .  .  .  weighs  less  than 
20  pounds  .  .  .  easily  portable  in  emergen¬ 
cies.  Oi>erates  grease  guns  and  blow  guns, 
sprays  paints,  etc.  Low  center  of  gravity. 
10-inch  rubber  tired  wheels.  BiHiier  compres¬ 
sor  .  .  .  delivers 
more  air  in  /ess 
time'  t/i  HP  motor. 
See  it  at  your  dealer 
or  write  for  Uter- 
ature  to  THE 
CAMPBELL- 
HAUSFELD  CO., 
181  Railroad  Ave., 
Harrisoti,  Ofaio. 


FASM'M'FISLO 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 


America’s  No.  1  Spreader 


Farmers  have  made  EZEE  FLOW  America’s  No.  1  spreader 
because  it  is  built  to  out-perform  and  outlast  other  spreaders  . . . 
it  gives  them  guaranteed  exact  rates  of  spreading  and  sowing 
.  .  .  it’s  five  machines  in  one.  All  the  features  that  have  made 
EZEE  FLOW  famous,  have  been  retained  ...  in  addition— these 
NEW  STAR  FEATURES  have  been  added. 


NIW 

GRASS  SIIDIR 
ATTACHMINTS 


For  All  Models  — Front 
mounted  with  60%  greater 
capacity  and  double  the 
seeding  rate  . . .  equipped 
with  automatic  disengag¬ 
ing  mechanism . . .  unit  can 
be  quickly  and  easily  put 
on  or  removed. 


NIW, 

RIMOVARLI, 

RIVIRSIRLI 

COVIRS 


Covers  can  be  hinged  front 
or  rear  for  convenience  in 
loading. 


NIW  AOJUSTARLI 
HANDLI-IONGIR 
DRAW  RAR 

Handle  adjusts  both  up 
and  down  in  length  for 
convenient  tractor  seat  con¬ 
trol  for  all  tractors.  Longer 
draw  bar  allows  for 
shoner  turns. 

NIW 

DnACHARLI 
^  ROTTOM 


Hopper  bottom  can  easily 
he  removed  for  cleaning. 
Shutters  are  also  detach¬ 
able  for  easy  switching 
from  broadcasting  to  band 
sowing  of  fertilizer. 


More  Reasons  Why  Farmers  Like  the 
New  EZEE  FLOW  Grass  Seeder  Attachments 


1. 


a. 


3. 


Front  mounting  oliminoto*  possibility  of 
fortilitor  contominoting  sood. 
larger  food  rolls  ond  food  roll  housings 
allow  for  moro  accurato  sowing  of  light 
chaffy  soods. 


4.  Soodor  ongagos  automaticolly  with 

oporation  of  sproador,  hwt  locking  dovice 
onoMos  opo rotor  to  disongago  soodor  from 
sproodor  at  wiN.  Whon  disongagod,  soodor 
mochonism  doos  not  rovolvo. 


Front  mounting  onablos  operator  to  too 
whether  each  port  opening  it  distributing 
toed  properly. 


S.  Fort  openings  6*  apart  distribute  seed  on 
ground  moro  ovonly. 


OlVIHONii.  DtlfllgUTINa  COlPOIATION 
10  S.  LaSalle  SL  Chicago  3.  Dl. 


I  PleasG  s«nd  me  further  information  on  the  New  Ezee  Flow  and  i 

!  also  "How  to  Get  the  Most  from  Your  Fertilizer  Dollar."  I 

I  NAME _  I 

I  ADDRESS -  ! 

J  TOWN _ STATE _  | 

.....--.J 
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been  considered  wasteland  because  it  held 
enouirh  surface  drainage  to  be  called  a 
pond  inoxt  of  the  year  was  subsoiled  and 
deeply  fertilized  in  a  dry  season.  Two 
years  later,  a  wet  year,  the  area  produced 
200  sacks  of  jjotatoes  per  acre.  In  other 
tests,  \egetable  roots  under  normal  plow¬ 
ing  ne\er  penetrated  below  plow  depth. 
Under  deep  fertilization,  cabbage  roots 
reached  an  average  depth  of  20  inches, 
spinach  IV)  indies,  sweet  jjotatot*s.  paisnips 
and  tomatoes  26  inches,  sweet  corn  and 
beets  22  inches. 

Were  these  results  immediate  and  last¬ 
ing?  “Not  immediate,  but  reasonably 
lasting.’’  Xissley  explained  to  me.  “In 
’most  all  cases.”  he  said.  ”first  and  second 
year  results  were  negligible.  The  big  yields 
I  base  jiointed  out  began  in  the  third  sea¬ 
son  following  initial  treatment,  without 
repeating  the  treatment.  But  good  yields 
continue  beyond  the  fourth  and  fifth  year 
after  treatment.” 

Etjuipment  for  deep  fertilization  has  so 
far  been  of  the  home-made  variety,  though 
one  or  two  manufacturers  have  recently 
put  models  on  the  market  and  a  few 
others  are  soon  to  ajjpear.  Such  equip¬ 
ment  is  of  simple  design,  consisting  merely 
of  a  fertilizer  hopper  with  some  sort  of 
metering  device  or  ground-wheel  feed,  the 
entire  device  being  attached  to  a  conven¬ 
tional  subsoiler  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
deliver  lime  or  fertilizer  at  subsoiling 
depths.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Kohnke  of 
Purdue.  bt*st  results  come  from  equipment 
that  delivers  the  fertilizer  through  a  series 
of  holes  at  vaning  depths  from  the  chisel 
point  u])ward.  Fertilizer  placed  at  one 
deep  level  below  the  young  root  zone  may 
never  be  reached  by  plant  roots.  By  plac¬ 
ing  the  fertilizer  in  a  vertical  band  all  the 
way  from  plow  depth  to  subsoiling  depth, 
roots  have  a  far  better  chance  to  con¬ 
tinue  downward  penetration,  not  only  for 
drouth  insurance  and  benefit  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  crop,  but  as  a  means  of  keejiing  the 
subsoil  open  and  charged  with  organic 
matter  and  bacterial  activity. 

It’s  Up  To  You 

.\fter  being  kicked  around  for  nearly  a 
century,  subsoiling  is  still  a  controversial 
practice.  However,  it  is  apparent  that 
simple  subsoiling  is  pretty  much  of  a  waste 
of  tractor  fuel  on  clay  soils  underlaid  with 
deep  layers  of  impenetrable  subsoil.  On 
soils  where  a  reasonably  thin  layer  of  com- 
pactjed  gravel  or  loam  subsoil  prevents 
root  and  water  from  penetrating  down 
to  more  porous  levels,  subsoiling,  while 
working  no  wonders,  has  frequently  more 
than  paid  its  own  way. 

I’ll  go  along  with  the  notion  that  there 
is  no  use  in  ojjening  up,  by  subsoiling 
alone,  a  subsoil  deficient  in  nutrients.  In 
such  cases,  deep  fertilization  is  looking 
more  and  more  like  the  answer.  Many 
soils,  if  underlaid  by  acid  or  infertile  sub¬ 
soil,  with  no  serious  compaction  problems, 
might  benefit  from  deep  treatment. 


every  kernel  on  the  cob  . . . 


Has  capacity  and  strength  to  handle 
bushels  per  minute.  New  chamber  and 
cylinder  design  assures  complete  shelling 
and  separation  with  thorough  cleaning 
by  full-length  screen,  controlled  air  blast 
and  dust-chute  ramp.  Bags  or  elevates 
corn  up  to  20  feet  .  .  .  stacks  cobs  to  10. 
Low-cost  trailer,  3-point  hitch,  skid 
models.  Also  new  6eld  unit  that  hooks 
between  picker  and  wagon.  Send  for 
catalogs  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


HUSKER- 
SHELLE  R 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dopt.  21  •  Racino,  Wis. 


B08TROM  IMPROVED 

FARM  I VI 


Accurate, 
Durable 
and  Complete 
tor  Terracing, 
Ditching,  Irrigat 
Ing,  Tile  Drain' 
ing.  Grading, 

B  nnnin 
Lines,  Turn' 
i*\g  Angles 
and  etc. 


The  Boi- 
trom  is 
used  and  en- 
dorsed  by 
Schools,  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  & 
Individual 
Landowners 
every 
where 


Anyone  con  operate  a  BOSTROM  Level  by 
following  the  simple  direction  booklet  included 
with  each  Instrument.  We  manufacture  3 
models;  Form  Level,  Contractors  Level,  Con¬ 
vertible  Level.  All  BOSTROM  Levels  are  sold 
on  the  guorantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  WHITE  TODAY  for  literature,  prices 
and  Bome  of  our  distributor  neor  you. 

Nodtr»l»>rB<ly  IteimfMtiirteg  C«. 

534  Stonewall  St.,  S.W,  atuujtA.  GA. 


NEW  MEYER 
HAY 

CONDITIONER 


Make  HAY  the  MEYER  way 


Hoycured  MEYER  WAV  itworrfimorstOMlIortesd. 
Stsms  dry  tost  at  leaves  ,  leaves  stay  on  .hoy 
retoint  color  protein  and  up  to  300%  more  carotene 
(Vitamin  A).  Cuts  ond  conditions  hoy  at  tome  time. 
Gmng  time  cut  in  hoR— hoy  con  be  put  up  someday 
it's  Cut  Danger  of  sun  burning  bleocfiing,  ram  tpoil- 
oge  It  reduced.  Features  Exclusive  Floating  Rotoiy 
Pick-up  that  raises  freely  over  rocks  and  terraces. 
Write  for  FREE  FoUtr  and  Pricaa  Todai! 

MEYER  MFC.  CO. 

•0X7152  MORTON,  IlllNOIS 


MAHERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


Conserve  Your  Own 
Soil  and  Moisture 


^  WYATT  MFG.  CO.,  INC 

since  1903  Dept.  Saline,  Ke 


You  can  do  it  with  the  NEW 

AvAawJt 


Model  C  on  John  Deere 
R.31 

Breaks  Hard  Pan  —  Fractures 
Subsoil  —  Creates  a  Reservoir 
for  Moisture  Deep  in  the  Earth 


NEW 

HOPPER  BLOWER 


F.O.B.  FAaORY 


e  Retractable  wheels  make  this  the  QUICKEST 
BLOWER  TO  SET  UP  . . .  Saves  time.  You  also 
save  about  $250  below  the  cost  of  an  apron- 
feeder  blower.  The  famous  Gehl  6-paddle 
blowing  mechanism  blows  feed  into  silo  or  mow. 
Shown  here  is  a  side-delivery  wagon  unloading 
into  the  hopper  blower.  You  can  build  the  P.T.O. 
forage  wagon  box  shown,  using  Gehl  Metal 
Parts  Kit.  Mail  coupon  today. 


r  M  J  '  I  R  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

Dopt.  BM-591 
W*»t  Bond,  Wis, 

Sefid  me  Irterotore  on  New  GeM  Hopper  Slower* 
ond  *'Do-lt'Your$elf’  Free  Ptons  for  ielf-unlooding 
forage  wagon  boxes. 


Print  Name, 


Address, 


Acres  farmed 


BROILER  BOOM  I\  ARKANSAS 

{('.ontimit'd  from  fidi’e  46) 
the  liighly  mechanized  Easterner.  There  is 
a  inininnnn  of  automatic  feeders  and  wat- 
erers.  and  the  buildings  in  many  cases  are 
a  far  icaih  from  being  chicken  paUucs. 
.Automatic  feeding  equipment  will  likely 
remain  at  a  minimum  in  .Arkansas  as  long 
as  the  fann  family  retains  its  hold  on  the 
industry,  and  outside  labor  is  easily  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  fairly  low  wage. 


BIG  rARMS  ARE  TILLING 

i'  /o  5  pBf  hout 


Men  \\  ho  Set  the  Pattern 
Typical  of  the  men  who  have  spark- 
plugged  the  Arkansas  broiler  industry-  is 
C.  B.  Fraker  of  Springdale.  Fraker  is  38, 
and  he  started  his  hrst  bate  h  of  broilers 
when  he  was  a  lad  of  19,  in  1936.  4'here 
were  3.50  birds  in  his  Brst  batch,  which  he 
hatched  in  three  old  kerosene  incubators. 
He  now  has  eight  different  farms  on 
which  he  places  120,000  broilers  at  a  time. 
By  making  four  placements  a  year,  the 
usual  practice  in  this  area,  he  turns  out 
nearly  a  half  million  broilers  a  year. 

During  the  summer  he  sells  the  birds  at 
3  pounds  in  10  weeks;  in  winter  he  mar¬ 
kets  them  at  a  little  less  in  9  weeks.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  periods  between  batches,  he 
cleans  and  disinfects  the  houses,  and 
works  over  the  litter  or  changes  it  if  nec¬ 
essary.  He  feeds  a  carload  of  feed  every 
week. 

One  of  his  fanns  is  over  the  line  in  Mis¬ 
souri.  He  unloads  most  of  his  feed  there 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  differen¬ 
tial  in  freight  rates  and  to  escape  the 
higher  Arkansas  sales  ta.\.  The  Arkansas 
sales  tax,  about  10  cents  per  hundred,  was 
repealed  after  a  hot  political  battle  last 
summer,  but  the  issue  is  still  in  doubt. 

Fraker  hires  a  caretaker  for  each  20,000 
broilers,  shunning  automatic  feeders.  “A 
man  can  watch  a  flock  and  care  for  it 
much  better  than  a  piece  of  machinery 
can,”  he  says.  “My  mortality  losst's  aver¬ 
age  from  25  to  30  per  thousand.  The 
hatchery  gives  me  20  extras  per  thousand, 
so  1  take  out  almost  as  many  as  I  pay  for.” 

His  chicken  houses  are  not  elaborate. 
He  built  a  number  of  them  for  the  low 
figure  of  27  cents  per  square  foot.  He 
builds  for  good  ventilation  and  easy  heat¬ 
ing.  but  not  for  eye  appeal. 

Heating  is  one  of  Fraker’s  i-conomy 
items.  While  drilling  for  water  a  number 
of  years  ago.  he  struck  gas  and  has  enough 
to  ijfovide  heat  for  20.000  broilers,  his 


Big  Self-Propelled  SEAMAN 
TILLER.  Gasoline  or 
Diesel  powered.  Tills 
a  7-foot  width.  a 


and  tillage  betomes  easier  eath  year! 


Till  3  to  5  and  even  more  acres  of  land  per  hour  — 
depending  upon  soil  conditions  and  amount  of  trash 
or  cover  —  with  a  SEAMAN  SELF-PROPELLED 
ROTARY  TILLER!  More  than  40  acres  of  perfect 
seedbed  in  an  8-hour  day  —  often  in  one  operation. 
Time-and-labor  savings  like  this  quickly  pay*  for  a 
SEAMAN  on  any  large  farm. 

Just  as  important,  you  get  better  tilth,  your  choice 
of  fine,  medium  or  coarse,  improved  soil  structure, 
better  aeration  and  moisture  retention,  earlier  and 
more  uniform  germination  for  higher  yield  per  acre. 
And,  because  of  better  humus  development,  your  soil 
becomes  more  friable  and  tilling  progressively  easier 
every  year.  In  addition,  a  SEAMAN  mills  and 
mixes  in  cover  crops,  fertilizes  and  mulches,  and 
greatly  short-cuts  pasture  renovation. 

Add  up  all  these  advantages  and  you’ll  realize  why 
SEAMAN  ROTARY  TILLAGE  means  more  profit¬ 
able  farming  on  every  acreage.  Prove  this  yourself! 


For  Smaller  Acreages  .  .  .  Husky 
SEAMAN  TILLERS  of  3  to  5  foot 
tillage  width  operating  from  PTO 
of  most  farm  tractors. 


Write  for  the  nome  of  your 
neorest  SBAMAN 
Smnd  lor  your  copy  of 
this  big  colorful  brood- 
side  “What  Rotary  Till- 
oge  Can  Do  For  You." 
Fully  iflustroted  with 
job  scenes.  Mail  a 
postcard  today. 


CORPORATION 

331  NORTH  2STH  STREET  •  MILWAUKEE  1 


Services  to  Farm  Owners  Include: 

SURVEYS  REORGANIZATION  BUDGETS 

APPRAISALS  ADVISORY  ACCOUNTING 

COMPLETE  MANAGEMENT 
FARM  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 
PUREBRED  LIVESTOCK  ON  COMMISSION 
LIVESTOCK  CONSULTANT 
AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  CONSULTANT 

BURLINGAME.  FIELD,  PIERCE  &  BROWNE,  INC. 

714  CltiiSRi  IISi.  45  West  45tli  Strest  158  Main  Street 
West  fain  Beach.  New  Verk  i6,  N.  V.  Petnan.  Ctnn. 

FlerlSa  JUSien  2-1948  Petnam  8-686« 

Trlephene  3-6556 

Write  or  Telephone  for  details 


Connect  or  uncouple  pipe 
from  standing  position. 


Why  Wait  for  Rain? 


Apply  moisture  as  soon  as  needed.  Save  crops — 
improve  quality  and  yield.  Water  an  acre  or  a  square 
mile.  .An  OK  Champion  Irrigation  Svstem — the 
“Quality  and  Pioneer  Line” — can  pav  for  its  entire 
cost  the  first  season  and  make  extra  profits  for  vears 
saving  crops. 

Layout  plans  free  •  .Ask  for  Circular 
CHAMPION  CORPORATION,  4791  Sheffield  Ave.,  Hammond,  Ind. 


Pushing  ends  t^ether 
mokes  o  water-tight  seal. 


more  water 


jTT^re^^ressume. 
more  selection 


MULTI-STAGE 
WATER  SYSTEMS 

for  the  farm  that  needs  extra  water 
and  extra  pressure  for  simultaneous 
operation  of  many  water  outlets, 


BARNES  OFFERS: 


%  Hp.  Copocities 
up  to  2,700  Gph. 

*55 

1  Hp.  Capacities 

up  to  3,500  Gph.  QIV2  Hp. 

I  ^Copocities  up| 
to  4,500  Gph 


2  Hp.  Capacities 
up  to  5,200  Gph. 


u 

1 

■ 

5  Hp.  Capacities 
up  to  10,500  Gph. 


for  well  depths 
0  to  200  ft. 


A  PUMP  TO  SELL  FOR  EVERY  WELL 
A  FULL  LINE  OF  IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

BARNES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


I  Barnes  Manufacturing  Ca. 

I  Dept.  W.F. 

I  Mansfield,  Ohia 

I  Please  send  full  descriptive  literature  on: 

3  Shallow  Well  Pumps  □  Deep  Well  Pumps 
Irrigation  Pumps 

I  Nome - — 

I  Address - 

I  City  &  State - 

I _ 


_ I 


hoim-  and  the  home  of  a  tenant.  Fice  heat 
for  80.000  broilers  a  year  is  a  good  profit 
in  itself. 

“I  accidentally  had  a  piece  of  good  luck 
last  year,”  he  said.  “It  was  the  worst  year 
I’ve  had  pricewise,  and  I  would  have  been 
dollars  behind  if  I  hadn’t  run  out  of 
water  and  skipped  a  batch  that  might 
have  lost  money.  Since  the  three  batches 
I  had  that  year  were  off  before  the 
market  hit  low,  I  didn’t  do  so  bad.” 

Fraker’s  business  started  out  as  a  family 
affair,  which  it  still  is  today.  He  has  two 
sons  and  a  resourci-ful  wife  who  help  him 
with  management  and  labor. 

Dick  Pizza  is  another  operator  who 
got  into  poultry  when  the  fruit  industry 
collapsed.  He  is  an  offshoot  of  the  near¬ 
by  Tontitown  Italian  (olony  and  still  has 
a  few  acres  of  grapes  which  he  regards  as 
a  sideline  to  his  broilers.  He  is  not  the 
giant  that  Fraker  is.  but  makes  money 
and  keeps  the  profits  in  his  own  family. 
He  raises  four  batches  of  broilei's  of  10.000 
each  a  year,  doing  all  the  work  himself 
and  milking  a  few  cows  on  the  side.  He 
has  a  good-sized  farm  of  180  acres  which 
he  says  doesn’t  pay  him  to  work.  His  pas¬ 
tures  are  usually  way  ah(‘ad  of  his  few 
cattle.  The  frost  got  his  grapes  last  spring, 
but  he  lost  no  sleep  over  that. 

During  the  hot  spell  of  last  summer  he 
turned  his  chiekens  out  in  the  fields. 
“They  ate  grasshoppers  and  grass.”  he 
says,  “and  1  didn’t  have  to  feed  them  as 
heavy,  but  they  didn’t  finish  out  as  fast.” 
Pizza  used  jjiopane  in  his  bi(KKleis  until 
last  year  when  the  gas  company  put  in  a 
line  to  his  place.  He  finds  his  heating 
costs  cut  in  half  with  natural  gas.  He  pays 
cash  for  his  feed  and  c  hicks  and  takes  the 
discount.  His  ( hicks  cost  him  13  cents 
each  last  summer,  about  the  a\erage  for 
good  sto<  k  at  that  time.  He  figures  that 
he  gets  36  pounds  of  ( hicken  meat  for 
e\ery  100  pounds  of  feed. 

Roy  Ritter,  a  big  grower,  works  both 
ends  against  the  middle.  He  not  only  is 
a  feed  dealer,  financing  chicks  and  feed 
for  many  fanners,  but  he  feeds  out  broil¬ 
ers  in  the  multi-thousands  and  dresses 
them  for  market.  .\s  an  outlet  for  some 
of  his  broilers  he  has  an  «*ating  place, 
Ritter’s  .\Q  Chicken  House,  famous  all 
over  northwestern  .Arkansas  as  a  place 
where  one  can  stuff  himself  with  choice 
drumsticks  and  white  meat  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

.Arkansas  Chicken  Facts 
Figures  in  the  millions,  as  hard  to  com¬ 
prehend  as  they  are,  must  be  used  when  j 
speaking  of  poultiy.  Washington  and  j 
Benton  Counties  and  edges  of  adjoining  I 
counties  in  noithwest  .Arkansas  produce 
about  55,000,000  broilers  a  year.  The  total 
production  of  the  state  last  year  was  about 
85,000,000.  This  is  about  10  per  cent  of 
national  production,  and  places  Arkansas 
second  only  to  Georgia. 

There  is  little  or  no  egg-for-food  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  part  of  .Arkansas.  Fifteen 
years  ago  most  of  the  chicks  were  shipped 


FORMULA  FOR 
PROFITS 


ONE-MAN  PACKAGED  FEED  PLANT 


Shown  with  500- lb.  Batch  Mixer,  10"  x  10" 
Krimper-Krocker  and  14"  Rotary  Knife  Granulator. 
Other  sizes  100  lbs.  to  6,000  lbs.  Any  item  avail¬ 
able  separately.  Alsa  molasses  attachment.  CRIMPS, 
GRANULATES  DUST-FREE  and  operates  with  small 
motor  or  tractor.  Discharges  correctly  balanced 
rations  into  bags  ar  trucks.  No  millwright  work  or 
installation  cost.  PUTS  YOU  IN  THE  DRIVER'S 
SEAT  in  ony  livestock  feeding  program.  Users 
everywherg  because  it's  deliberately  priced  to  self. 
Write  TODAY  for  free  samples  and  catalog. 


#©1 

BOX  FG-185 


H.  C.  DAVIS  SONS' 


BONNER  SPRINGS,  KANSAS 


A  WONDERFUL 
MOLASSES  BLENDER 


for  2  to  3  H.P,  up  to  6,000  lbs.  hourly  capacity. 
Suitable  for  connection  to  any  Batch  Mixer  or 
Grinder.  Hundreds  in  successful  operations. 


-V  *580°° 

3  H.P.  motor  $106.80 
or  single  phase  $161.25 
10'  molasses  suction  hose 
with  strainer  $19.80 
Casters  if  desire  d  $26.00 

MOLASSES  BARREL 
HEATER  UNIT 

30  feet  of  Thermowire  heat 

cable  115  volts . $22.40 

Extra  discharge  spout  for 
vertical  mixer . $9.50 

2  larger  sizes  available. 


Molasses  cheapens  the  cost  and ’improves  efficiency 
of  all  feeds. 

Mixer  handles  any  percentage  desired.  Order  well 
in  advance  of  need  as  enormous  demand  lengthens 
delivery  dates  with  the  passing  of  each  month. 
Guaranteed  by — 


H.  C.  DAVIS  SONS’ 


BOX  FG-185  BONNER  SPRINGS,  KANSAS 


CAN  YOUR  LOCAL  CO-OP,  CHURCH 
OR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  USE— 

S500? 

Write  For  Details 

Box  DS,  The  Farm  Quarterly 
22  East  12th  St.  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 
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in.  I)iit  almost  all  air  ntiw  bring  producrd 
in  thf  arra.  Chirks  are  not  srxed:  pullets 
and  I  ot  kerels  grow  up  togi-ther.  When 
readv  for  market  the  pullets  will  be  a 
few  ounees  under  the  cot  kere’.s.  Peter  Fox, 
of  Fox  Delu.xe  Foods,  has  just  eompleted 
7  mammoth  layer  houses  near  Springdale, 
with  a  total  capacity  of  25,000  layers  in 
cages.  I'he  eggs  will  all  go  to  market  as  a 
fancy  graded  product.  Many  of  the  large 
broiler  producers  keep  their  own  laying 
flocks  to  stock  their  hatcheries. 

.Arkansas  collected,  until  this  year,  a  2 
per  cent  tax  on  feed.  This  tax  was  re¬ 
pealed  by  the  legislature,  but  was  con¬ 
tested  and  the  appeal  will  be  taken  to  the 
voters.  The  tax  is  a  sizeable  item  when 
a  grower  is  feeding  a  carload  of  feed  a 
week,  and  considerable  bitterness  has  gen¬ 
erated  between  the  poultnrnen  and  edu¬ 
cational  groups,  who  objected  to  the  repeal 
on  the  grounds  that  it  took  money  from 
the  schools. 

The  cost  of  production  (the  break-even 
point)  in  northwest  Arkansas  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  18  cents  to  22  cents, 
per  pound  of  live  weight.  Those  who 
quote  the  low  figure  probably  fail  to  al¬ 
low  themselves  the  going  wage  for  labor: 
the  higher  figure  reflects  the  cost  of  hired 
labor.  Live  prices  last  summer  ho\ered 
around  26  cents  per  pound.  With  a  sharp 
pencil,  a  farmer  producing  four  bat<  lies 
of  5,000  each  (about  the  average)  weigh¬ 
ing  three  pounds,  could  figure  he  would 
I  lear  about  18  cents  per  head  if  his  break¬ 
even  point  was  20  cents,  a  total  net  in- 
( ome  of  $3600.  - 

The  green,  rolling  hills  of  northwest 
.Arkansas,  with  veins  of  fine  limestone 
water,  is  a  healthy  spot  for  the  chicken 
industiy.  Disease  is  probably  less  a  prob¬ 
lem'  here  than  in  crowded  population 
centers,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  problem. 


Plant  a  HEREFORD  Bull... 
harvest  greater  profits! 


Every  time  you  “plant”  a  Hereford  bull  in  your  herd,  your 
harvest  is  bound  to  be  greater  profits! 

Why?  Because  Herefords  produce  bigger,  hardier  calf 
crops.  Example:  A  good  Hereford  bull  in  your  herd  can  easily 
add  40  to  50  pounds  in  weight  and  $3  to  $5  per  hundred-weight 
in  price  to  each  calf  it  produces. 

Why  do  Herefords  dominate  the  beef  cattle  picture? 
There’s  just  one  answer  —  year  in,  year  oy,T,  herefords  are 
THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  BREED  TO  PRODUCE!  Let’s  see  why  .  .  . 

1.  Hereford  bulls  are  aggressive,  Hereford  cows  produce 
regularly, 

2.  Herefords  are  born  to  rustle  wherever  grass  is  grown, 
on  any  type  of  land 

3.  Herefords  weigh  more  at  weaning  time. 

4.  Herefords  thrive  in  any  climate 

5.  Herefords  make  more  and  better  beef  with  every  bite  — 
at  lower  cost  to  you 

There  you  have  it.  That’s  why  Hereford  breeding  pays 
off  at  the  market  .  .  .  why  Herefords  draw  the  top  price  more 
than  81%  of  the  time  at  major  livestock  markets  all  over 
the  country! 

Looking  for  greater  profits?  Plant  a  Hereford  bull  in  your 
herd  .  .  .  and  watch  profits  start  increasing. 


FREE  BOOKLET! 

"COW  COUNTRY  U.S.A." 
is  a  36-page,  4-color  book 
which  shows  you  how  Here¬ 
fords  thrive  in  any  climate. 
It's  a  beautiful  book,  abso¬ 
lutely  free;  no  obligation. 
Write  for  "COW  COUNTRY 
U.S.A."  TODAYl 


FREE  SUBSCRIPTION! 

"THE  HEREFORD  QUARTERLY"  is 
a  magazine  which  keeps  you 
abreast  of  what's  going  on  in  the 
cattle  world.  'You  and  yaur  friends 
can  get  a  free  subscription  by 
merely  dropping  a  card  to  the 
address  below,  stating  yaur  name 
and  address.  Do  it  now! 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  act  both  MEDICALLY  and 
MECHANICALLY  to  provide  antiseptic  protec¬ 
tion,  reduce  inflammation  and  maintain  tree 
milk  flow  through  the  canal  el  herd  milking 
teats.  Provide  gentle,  non-irritating  support — 
keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  naturol  shape  to 
promote  normal  healing  —  natural  milking. 
Easy  to  use  —  keep  a  Or.  Naylor  Dilator 
in  teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free 
by  hand.  At  veterinarians,  drug  and 
larm  stores  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

.  Nr****^^lM  «'  A  Large  pkg.  $1.00 
■  Dilators) 

‘  .*  pkn.  50 « 

‘  '‘‘y  Us  Dilators) 


AMERICAN  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  BQ,  Hereford  Drive,  Kansas  Citv  5.  Mo. 


THAN  AU  OTHER  BEEF  BREEDS  COMBINED 


■ 

"" 

THERE  ARE  MORE 

■ 

_ _  _ _ _ _ — _ _ -  — r——- 

Partial  Air  View  of  Caaaon’s  Farms — 102  buildinfs  on  244  acres 


47  Years  of  Specialixed  Breeding  For  High  Production. 

PROVEN  PERFORMaNCE  FOR  TOP  1956  ECO  PROFITS! 


•  30  years  of  ROP  Trapnesting,  Progeny 
Testing  and  selection. 

•  33  Individual  Male  Matings;  over 
14,000  Pedigreed  Birds  on  Farm. 

•  Over  1800  ROP  Candidates  trapnested 
yearly.  Records  up  to  357  eggs. 

•  78.7%  of  1842  ROP  candidates  quali¬ 
fied  in  1954. 

•  208  of  209  males  in  individual  mat¬ 
ings  since  1944  qualified  for  U.  S. 
R.O.M. 

•  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean,  Ohio  US  Cer¬ 
tified  day  old  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs. 

•  Order  Direct  From  Originator  of  Closed 
Gasson  Strain. 


47  years  of  WFiite  I.,cfi:horn  breeding  and 
Fiatching.  We  are  breeding  for  high  livabil¬ 
ity,  resistance  to  leukosis  and  other  diseases, 
early  maturity  and  high  production  of  large, 
white  eggs  of  good  interior  and  exterior  qual¬ 
ity.  Breeders  are  selected  on  a  family  basis. 
Make  the  most  of  the  1956  egg  market.  Get 
Gasson  Strain  chicks  to  improve  your  flock 
.  .  .  increase  egg  production  .  .  .  boost  your 
profits. 


ORDER  NOW  AND  SAVE  MONEY! 

Discouni  for  eaily  chick  ordci>.  (iiiaranlccd 
KHK/f  live  delivery.  livability  for  21 

days.  Send  for  FREE  C.\T.\LO(i  tiKfay. 


GASSOH'S  POULTRY  FARMS 


BOX  Q.  VERSAILLES.  OHIO 


BLUE 


Anhydrous  iniuionia  FJ(fuipmenl 

Builds  Better  Pastures 


This  popular  trailer  type  applicator 
rig  is  designed  for  both  row  crop 
and  broadcast  application. 

There  is  a  BLUE  trailer  and  tractor 
mounted  anhydrous  ammonia  applicator 
available  for  every  Row  Crop 
and  Pasture  use. 


BLUE  ^ 

Tractor  Mounted 
Liquid  Fertiiizer  Distributor 

Available  for  rear  tool  bar  mountings  on 
all  popular  make  tractors.  Thanks  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  famous  BLUE  metering 
pump,  you  are  assured  proper  application 
at  any  speed  under  all  conditions. 


Send  for 

Complete  Information 


JOHN  BLUE  CO.,  INC. 

HUNTSVIUI,  AtAlAMA 

Dependable  Farm  Equipment  since  1886 


New  BLUE  Series  10 

Anhydrous  Ammonia 

NITRO-SHOOTER 


'riu'  c'liicf  disease  at  present  is  air-sac, 
a  close  relati\e  to  Newcastle  and  C.R.I). 
.\ir-sai  tame  in  a  couple  of  years  ago 
after  the  inedit  ine  men  had  licked  New¬ 
castle.  .-Xiireoinycin  is  being  used  with 
good  ellVf  t  to  combat  air-sac.  All  chit  ks 
are  j)ullorum  tested  and  vaccinated.  They 
have  a  saying  in  Arkansas  that  anything 
that  t  an  be  cured  in  two  weeks  is  either 
Newcastle  or  bronchitis;  anything  else  is 
C.R.I)..  and  you  might  as  well  put  up 
with  it.  .'Xntibiotit  s  will  ward  off  second¬ 
ary  invaders,  but  won’t  touch  C.R.I). 

'I'he  .\rkansas  broiler  gets  but  one  feed 
during  his  short  and  happy  life.  Starting 
and  growing  mash  are  the  same,  but  after 
five  weeks  he  may  get  it  in  the  form  of  a 
pellet  instead  of  as  meal.  A  good  average 
figure  for  feed  conversion  is  36  pounds  of 
meat  for  100  pounds  of  feed.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  claim  a  little  better,  depending  on  the 
season  and  “when  things  go  just  right.” 
They  say  that  12  years  ago  it  took  12 
weeks  to  bring  a  broiler  to  3  pounds;  now 
it  can  be  done  in  9  weeks  and  4  days. 
A  curious  experimenter  has  done  it  in 
7  weeks,  but  the  feed  cost  was  twice  what 
the  bird  was  worth.  The  chief  reason  for 
the  shorter  growing  period,  experts  say, 
is  that  animal  fats  have  been  increased  in 
the  feed  and  as  soon  as  the  scientists  find 
a  way  of  getting  a  chicken  to  assimilate! 
more,  the  growing  period  will  be  cut  still 
shorter.  New  strains  have  been  developed 
for  fast  early  growth. 

While  the  home  owned  and  financed 
operation  is  the  backbone  of  the  Arkansas 
industry,  even  the  most  solvent  of  opera¬ 
tors  sometimes  needs  credit.  The  big  out¬ 
lay  ( omes  four  times  a  year,  and  the 
family  bank  account  can’t  always  support 
the  c  ash  outlay  for  10,000  chicks  and  a 
carload  of  feed.  The  feed  dealers  have 
borne  the  burden  of  credit.  The  operators 
say  that  more  lenient  financing  by  the 
banks  and  insurance  companies  would 
stimulate  the  industrs'.  The  usual  method 
of  financing  is  for  the  dealer  to  furnish 
feed  and  chicks,  taking  a  chattel  mortgage 
on  the  chicks.  Some  underwrite  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  beginner.  There  are  a  few 
contracts  calling  for  a  flat  payment  of 
5  cents  per  head  for  raising  the  broiler 
with  a  split  of  the  profits,  if  any.  If  a 
man  can  borrow  money  from  his  bank  he 


NEW! 


2  SIZES:  LARGE  Iowa  Blower 
or  SMALL  C'isek  Blower.  Belt. 
F.T.O.  modeU. 


Writ#  for  FREE  Litorohiro 


IOWA 

SUCTION 

BLOWER 

BIGGER  performanre  at 
LOWEST  COST!  Tested 
and  proven  BEST  by  most 
rugged  use  Iowa  farms 
could  give  it. 

Unloads  3  Ions  corn  silage 
in  8  to  10  minutes!  Also 
long  hay,  straw,  etc.  No- 
rlog  pipes.  Rubbi'i  lli-viblr 
i n take .  Long  s\s  eepi ii g  elln >\> 

for  GREATER  sCCTIOM 


Also  NEW  IOWA  CHUTE-TYPE  BLOWER  for  side  de¬ 
livery,  self  unloading  boxes  or  bunk  unloaders.  Ventura 
attachment  for  unloading  shelled  corn,  other  small 
grain.  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS. 


DEALERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED 


CIZEK  MFG.  &  DISTRII.  CO.,  Cliiticr  2,  Iowa 
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Higher  yields,  fewer  trips  with  wider,  more  even  spreading. 


This  one  tears  it  to  pieces! 

New  Holland’s  130-bu.  Manure  Spreader 
shreds  the  densest  chunks  of  matted  material 


This  big,  trip-saving  P.  T.  O. 
spreader  is  the  easiest  handling, 
toughest-built  rig  you  ever  saw. 

Exclusive  Uni- Lever  Control 

gives  you  a  choice  of  4  apron 
speeds,  independent  control  of 
beaters  and  apron  (no  throwback 
in  cleanout)  .  .  .  right  from  the 
tractor  seat! 


Special  Metalife  primer  inside 
and  out  and  dense  Georgia  pine 
flooring  treated  with  Pentacote 
add  extra  years  of  service.  All- 
steel  flared  sides  are  built  for  fast, 
rough  power  loading. 

Even  spreading  over  a  wide  area 
and  high  load  capacity  can  cut 
your  trips  to  the  field  by  as  much 


as  50‘/c.  Take  a  minute  and  figure 
out  the  savings  a  big  New  Holland 
could  bring  you. 

Your  New  Holland  Dealer  is 
ready  now  to  show  you  all  the 
advanced  features  of  this  great 
new  spreader.  See  him  soon!  The 
New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  The  Sperry  Rand  Corp. 


AMAZING  MANURE  SPREADER  DOES  TRIPLE  DUTY 


As  a  Bunk  Feeder 

The  new  cross  conveyor 
attachment  automati¬ 
cally  fills  bunks  for  dry 
lot  feeding  in  the  winter 
.  .  .  for  green  feeding  in 
spring  and  summer.  Dis¬ 
charge  can  be  controlled 
from  the  tractor  seat. 


As  a  Forage  Wagon 

With  extension  sides  up. 
Model  300  becomes  a 
3^-ton  self-unloading 
forage  wagon.  No  fork¬ 
ing.  Improved  endgate 
prevents  spillage.  Back 
up  to  forage  blower  (left) 
or  use  in  trench  silos. 


®  'O'  New  HoiiIiANd  *  first  in  GrasstarvJ  farming* 

New  Holland,  Pa.  •  Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  City  •  Coiumbus  •  Charlotte  •  Lockport  •  Denver  •  Nashviiie  •  Syracuse  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


High  Livability 
High  Prodwctioa 
Top  Quality  Egg* 
let*  Feed  Co*t  per  Deien 
Mere  Net  Front* 

\i4e£cuufe 


300  egg  or  better  pedigree  males  sire  our 
breeding  farm  chicks  and  started  pullets. 
Female  bloodlines  up  to  346  eggs.  No  won¬ 
der  so  many  successful  poultrymen  depend 
on  our  big  type  leghorns  year«after  year. 

Even  in  low  egg  price  periods,  nearly  80% 
of  our  business  is  repeat  customers.  Cage 
and  floor  operators  report  75%  ave.  lay 
12  to  17  mo.  Our  34  years  specialized  i 
breeding  and  official  laying  test  re¬ 
sults  insures  top  performance.  Learn  / 

‘ .  how  Roselawns  can  make  you  more  ^ 
money.  Write  today  for  factual 
answers  to  your  chick  buy¬ 
ing  questions  and  help¬ 
ful  FREE  CATALOG. 
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finds  himself  ahead,  for  he  is  able  to  buy 
his  chicks  at  one  cent  off  and  his  feed  at 
25  rents  disc  ount  on  100  pounds,  a  saving 
higher  than  the  normal  interest  rate  on 
loans. 

But  in  spite  of  old-fashioned  financing, 
disease,  low  markets,  and  stiff  competi¬ 
tion,  the  Arkansas  industn.-  is  expanding. 
One  grower  has  just  completed  a  broiler 
house  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  He  won’t 
estimate  how  many  chicks  this  will  house, 
but  he  feels  sure  that  when  he  sells  the 
broilers  he  will  make  himself  some  money. 
That’s  the  .\rkansas  spirit. 


Below  is  a  breakdown  of  figures  on 
a  3  pound  broiler.  The  prices  are  typi¬ 
cal  of  those  prevailing  last  summer. 
The  first  line  is  the  maximum,  with 
chicks  bought  on  credit  at  13  cents, 
feed  bought  by  the  sack  on  credit  at 
$4.65  per  100  lbs.,  and  heat  by  propane 
at  5  cents  per  bird  and  the  selling  price 
at  26  cents  per  pound.  The  second 
line  is  an  all-cash  operation  with 
chicks  at  12  cents,  feed  in  bulk  at 
$4.15  per  100  lbs.,  and  natural  gas 
heat.  The  “overhead”  of  labor,  medi¬ 
cine.  interest,  depreciation  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  is  the  same  in  both.  Feed  con¬ 
version  is  estimated  at  36  lbs.  of  broiler 
for  100  lbs.  of  feed  in  both  cases. 
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Continued  from  pane  43) 
Sorbonne  in  Paris  where  he  could  listen  to 
the  lectures  and  watch  the  experiments 
(but  not  do  them  himself)  of  Gay-Lussac, 
Thenard,  Dulong,  and  the  other  pioneers 
in  scientific  chemistr\'  who  were  carrying 
on  the  work  started  by  the  immortal 
Lavoisier. 

After  a  year  of  study,  Liebig  himself  was 
asked  to  read  a  pajxr  before  the  National 
Academy  on  his  analysis  of  fulminating 
siUer — a  black,  crystaline  explosi\e.  .After 
the  lecture,  an  older  man  came  to  Liebig, 
complimented  him  on  his  talk,  and  invited 
him  to  dinner  the  following  Sunday.  Flat¬ 
tered,  Liebig  accepted.  Sunday  came  and 
a  most  unhappy  young  chemist  walked  the 
streets  of  Paris — in  his  confusion  he  had 
forgotten  to  ask  the  man’s  name  or  his 
address.  The  following  day  a  friend  rushed 
up  to  ask.  “What  on  earth  did  you  mean 
by  not  coming  to  dine  with  von  Humboldt 
yesterday?  He  invited  Gay-Lussac  and  a 
number  of  other  chemists  to  meet  you.” 

Poor  Liebig  hurried  off  to  call  on  Baron 
von  Humboldt  and  apologize.  When  the 
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properly  installed.  An  Onan  Tractor-drive 
Generator  includes  a  manual  transfer  switch 
which  automatically  assures  a  safe  in¬ 
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For  forms  with  frequent  power 
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engine-driven  electric  plants 
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ROTO-NOE’s  NEW  Model  300 
26"  TWIN  ROTO-CUTTER 


New;  twin  spindle  drsijrn  gives  a  full  26"  swath  with 
mannium  cutting  efiicieiicv.  Power  drive  in  the 
wheels,  2  speeds,  full  3.3  li.p.  gasoline  engine.  This 
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great  naturalist  and  traveler  heard  Liebigs 
story,  he  was  amused  and  arranged  a  sec¬ 
ond  dinner.  Liebig  finally  met  Gay-Lussac, 
whose  lectures  he  had  attended,  and  the 
French  chemist  invited  him  to  come  and 
use  his  private  laboratory-.  At  last  Liebig, 
a  doctor  of  philoso[)hy  with  a  year’s  post 
graduate  work  in  chemistry,  for  the  first 
time  was  able  to  enter  a  laboratory'  and 
use  the  equipment. 

Von  Humboldt  did  not  forget  Liebig.  A 
year  after  the  near-disastrous  dinner,  he 
secured  for  him  the  post  of  Extraordinaiy 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  University 
of  Giessen.  Here,  in  this  quiet  country 
town,  Liebig  spent  the  next  28  years  of  his 
life  teaching  and  cariying  on  the  research 
which  established  him  as  the  world’s  fore¬ 
most  chemist. 

At  Giessen,  Liebig  began  a  revolution¬ 
ary  method  of  teaching.  Eveiy  student  was 
peimitted  to  work  in  the  laboratory  and 
each  was  encouraged  to  carry’  on  original 
investigations.  Liebig’s  lectures  and  dem¬ 
onstrations,  put  in  book  form  by  one  of 
his  students,  formed  the  first  text  on  qual¬ 
itative  analysis.  This  is  a  process  by  which 
a  student  or  his  professor  could  analyze  a 
mineral,  such  as  the  greenish  apatite,  and 
find  its  chemical  composition — in  this  case 
calcium  and  phosphorus.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  Liebig  laid  the  ground¬ 
work  for  a  new  branch  of  his  science,  or¬ 
ganic  chemistry;  discovered  a  great  many 
new  compounds  including  chloroform, 
chloral,  and  many  of  the  cyanides,  estab¬ 
lished  the  formula  for  uric  acid,  which 
decomposes  into  urt'a,  and  developed  the 
theory  of  compound  radicals — by  which  he 
explained  how  certain  groups  of  elements 
(compounds)  act  as  single  elements  in 
chemical  combinations.  He  accomplished 
these  things  before  he  turned  his  attention 
directly  to  agriculture. 

One  of  his  .American  students  of  this 
period,  E.  N.  Horsford,  described  Liebig: 
“He  is  perhaps  two  or  three  inches  less 
than  six  feet,  and  stands  quite  erect, 
though  a  little  rounding  of  the  shoulders 
from  much  writing,  labor  and  study.  His 
figure  is  slender  rather  than  stout,  which 
makes  him  appear  taller  than  he  really  is. 
There  is  an  expression  of  thought  in  all 
his  attitudes  and  movements  .  ,  .  whether 
with  the  chalk  and  sponge  or  apparatus, 
it  is  all  the  same.  He  is  all  mind.  He  enters 
the  laboratory,  where  he  is  surrounded  by 
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Big-capacity  registered  Holsteins  convert  home- 
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You  can  erect  this  amazing  new 
WONDER  BUILDING  yourself  using  only 
a  wrench.  Factory-drilled  steel  panels 
easily  bolt  together  to  form  a  weather- 
tight  housing  ...Many  completed  in 
2  days. 
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Complete  construction  costs  figure  as 
low  as  1 3  cents  a  bushel.  No  interior 
liners  or  sidewall  braces  are  required. 
WONDER  BUILDINGS  are  rodent  and 
vermin-proof.  There’s  no  place  for  birds 
to  roost.  Get  top  prices  for  clean,  un- 
contaminated  grain. 


FIREPROOF,  WEATNERTIGHT 
PROTECTION  FOR 
LIVESTOCK  OR  MACHINERY 
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•  LOW  INITIAL  COST...  about  50% 
less  than  conventional  construction 
methods ...  as  little  as  $1.25  per  sq.  ft. 
($1.10  for  open  end  structures).  Only 
simplest  foundation  required. 

G  LOW  MAINTENANCE  ...  No  painting 
or  re-roofing  necessary  ever. 

G  WINDOWS  AND  VENTILATORS 
EASILY  INSTALLED  wherever  needed. 
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Distribution  is  nationwide. 
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FUL  GIANT  NEWSPRINT  BROADSIDE 


GIVING  FULL  DHAILS  ON  AMAZING. 


LOW-COST  WONDER  BUILDINGS. 


Lightning  can  t  damage.  Trussless  con- 
structian  provides  unobstructed  head- 
room...  no  rafters... no  posts... no 
separate  framework.  Wide  sliding 
doors  accommodate  largest  equipment. 
Use  as  a  utility  building,  with  machinery 
and  a  workshop  in  front,  and  grain  or 
hay  storage  in  back,  or  as  quarters  for 
any  livestock. 
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-]  gentlemen  engaged  in  a  great  variety  of 
investigations.  He  conies  to  a  gentleman 
who  has  a  new  substance.  The  Professor 
directs  him  to  bring  a  dozen  test  tubes, 
and  perhaps  an  equal  number  of  reagents. 
The  unknown  substance  is  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  distributed  among  the  test  tubes 
awaiting  the  reactions.  He  goes  on  through 
the  laboratory’  repeating  similar  e.xperi- 
ments.” 

Giessen  became  the  mecca  for  outstand¬ 
ing  young  men  interested  in  chemistry. 
They  came  from  every  country  to  study 
under  the  master  chemist  who  filled  them 
with  a  great  longing  to  discover  chemical 
truths,  inspired  them  to  cany  on  heavy 
work  loads,  and  sent  them  home  to  spread 
the  knowledge  and  the  teaching  methods 
of  Justus  Liebig  throughout  the  world.  At 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  other  .American  col¬ 
leges,  Liebig’s  students  headed  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  chemistry.  When  .\braham  Lin¬ 
coln  set  up  the  United  States  Department 
of  -Ygriculture,  he  appointed  C.  M.  Weth- 
erill,  a  Liebig  student,  as  its  first  scientific 
employee.  The  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  the  first  in  the  United 
States,  was  established  through  the  efforts 
of  S.  W.  Johnson,  another  graduate  of 
Giessen.  The  influence  of  the  clear,  in¬ 
quiring  minds  of  these  men  was  so  great 
that,  for  a  time,  it  became  unthinkable  to 
appoint  anyone  but  a  chemist  as  director 
of  an  experiment  station. 

One  of  Liebig’s  exploits  in  the  field  of 
criminology’  reveals  the  way  the  people 
had  misapplied  what  little  science  was 
around.  He  was  called  to  testify  as  an 
expert  witness  at  the  trial  of  a  houseboy 
named  Stauf  who  was  accused  of  murder¬ 
ing  and  burning  the  body  of  his  mistress, 
the  Countess  Gorlitz.  The  defense  was  the 
routine  one  that  had  been  used  success¬ 
fully  in  a  number  of  similar  cases.  The 
defendant  claimed  that  the  Countess, 
being  a  heavy  drinker,  had  simply  burst 
into  flames  through  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion.  Liebig’s  courtroom  analysis  of 
combustion  destroyed  once  and  for  all 
this  popular  defense  in  murder  cases.  So 
impressive  was  Liebig  on  this  occasion 


You  can  multiply  the  productive  capacity  of  your  land,  your 
manpower  and  your  equipment ...  do  more  in  /ess  time,  save 
lots  of  hard  work,  get  more  service  from  your  machinery,  cut 
costs,  increase  profits  ...  by  investing  in  more  Wisconsin- 
power^  equipment.  Let  Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engines  carry 
the  load.  They  are  husky,  efficient,  dependable. 

Heavy-Duty  Design  and  Construction  give  Wisconsin  Engines 
the  in-built  stamina  that  is  assurance  of  “Most  H.  P.  Hours” 
of  on-the-job  serv’ice,  long  engine  life  and  low-cost  maintenance. 
Tapered  roller  bearings  at  BOTH  ends  of  the  crankshaft  take 
up  side-thrust  and  end-play,  providing  maximum  protection 
against  bearing  failure  as  well  as  smooth  running.  An  easily 
accessible  rotary  type  high  tension  OUTSIDE  Magneto, 
equipped  with  Impulse  Coupling  for  easy  starte  in  any  weather 
at  low  cranking  speeds,  provides  positive  ignition.  Pump  cir¬ 
culated  splash  lubrication  on  smaller  models  and  geared  oil 
piunp  delivering  individual  oil  stream  to  each  rod  on  multi- 
cylinder  models,  plus  exceptionally  efficient  AIR-COOLING 
at  temperatures  up  to  140“  F.  are  additional  features  that 
contribute  to  dependable  power  performance,  long  enipne  life 
and  low-cost  maintenance.  Every  Wisconsin  Engine  is  noted 
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through  the  shock-load  pinches. 
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that  another  witness,  an  architect  named  Kekule,  was  led  to  the 
study  of  chemistry  and  later  discovered  how  six  carbon  atoms 
join  together  to  form  the  benzene  ring. 

Chemistry  and  Agriculture 

In  1837  the  chemical  section  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Ad\ancement  of  Science,  of  which  Liebig  was  a  member,  re¬ 
quested  that  he  prepare  a  report  on  the  state  of  organic  chem- 
istiy.  This  was  a  turning  point  for  Liebig.  It  led  him  directly 
into  agricultural  chemistry,  which  consumed  his  energies  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  first  half  of  the  report,  which  was  published  in  1840 
under  the  title  The  Chemistry  of  Agriculture  and  Physiology, 
became  one  of  the  most  famous  and  popular  agricultural  books 
ever  published.  Within  eight  years  this  book  went  through  17 
editions  in  eight  different  languages. 

In  it  Liebig  presented  the  scientific  findings  on  soils,  plant 
growth,  nutrient  elements  of  plants,  chemical  composition  of 
manure — and  the  cause  of  plant  decay.  He  also  killed  and  buried 
with  characteristic,  biting  sarcasm  the  muddle-headed  humus 
theory.  The  keystone  of  this  theory  was  that  plants  absorbed 
carbon  from  humus  and  by  means  of  a  mystic,  vital  force  of  their 
own  turned  this  carbon  into  the  minerals  they  needed.  Those  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  humus  theory  who  did  recognize  the  need  for  min¬ 
erals  in  the  soil,  felt  they  were  stimulants  rather  than  nutrients. 

Liebig  attacked  the  theory  on  several  counts.  First,  he  pointed 
out  that  humus  is  of  variable  composition  so  that  when  talking 
of  humus,  the  theorists  were  not  speaking  of  a  uniform  substance. 
Liebig  showed  through  various  calculations  that  there  was  far 
too  little  humus  to  account  for  the  vegetables  actually  produced 
by  the  land.  Then,  through  soil  tests,  he  showed  that  after  remov¬ 
ing  a  crop  of  hay  which  should  have  taken  much  carbon  from 
the  soil — the  soil  is  actually  richer  in  carbon.  “Plants  get  their 
carbon  from  the  air,”  Liebig  said.  He  dug  out  older  researches, 
plus  his  own,  to  prove  this.  And  finally  he  asked,  “If  plants  get 
all  of  their  food  from  humus,  where  did  the  first  plant  get  its 
food — since  humus  is  composed  of  decayed  plants?”  It  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Liebig  that  this  attack  on  the  humus  theory  was 
based  on  laboratory  experiments  rather  than  on  field  tests  which 
could  show  that  plants  can  grow  without  humus.  Once  having 
established  the  facts  he  needed  through  laboratory  experiments, 
he  usually  left  field  testing  to  others. 

In  all  of  his  testing  of  plant  matter,  Liebig  found  nitrogen 
present  in  every  living  cell.  Since  there  wasn’t  enough  decayed 
vegetable  matter  to  supply  all  this  nitrogen  to  every  plant  cell, 
Liebig  concluded  that  plants  must  absorb  nitrogen  from  the 
air  just  as  they  do  carbon.  When  one  considers  that  he  was  writ¬ 
ing  50  years  before  the  discovery  that  the  legumes  in  cooperation 
with  bacteria  are  able  to  take  the  nitrogen  from  the  air,  Liebig’s 
guess  was  a  shrewd  one.  He  was  also  the  earliest  to  uncover 
nature’s  way  of  showering  nitrogen  on  vegetation. 

Liebig  and  his  students  at  Giessen  collected  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  rain  water,  taking  care  to  make  collections  only  when 
the  wind  was  blowing  toward  the  town  so  that  city  smoke  and 
dust  would  not  contaminate  it.  After  a  great  quantity  of  water 
had  been  distilled,  they  were  able  to  obtain  brownish-yellow 
crystals  of  sal-ammoniac,  which  is  26  per  cent  nitrogen.  It  was 
not  yet  known  that  lightning  fixes  a  sizable  amount  of  nitrogen 
during  every  thunderstorm  by  fusing  oxygen  and  nitrogen  into 
nitrate.  Rainfall,  containing  this  naturally  fixed  nitrate,  was  our 
original  source  of  nitrogen  fertilizer.  Liebig,  not  knowing  this, 
concluded  that  all  the  nitrogen  he  found  in  rain  water  resulted 
from  ammonia  produced  by  decaying  plants. 

Liebig  and  his  students  burned  plants  and  from  their  ashes 
knew  that  minerals  were  definitely  a  part  of  plant  make-up. 
Where  did  the  minerals  come  from?  He  rejected  the  claim  that 
the  plant  manufactured  these  minerals  out  of  nothing  but  vital 
force.  He  studied  the  soil  and  the  elements  present  in  it;  he 
analyzed  the  root  structure  of  plants  and  the  root  etchings  on 
limestone  which  gave  him  a  clue  to  the  chemical  action  of  the 
root  juices.  He  concluded  that  for  plants  to  grow,  the  soil  must 
have  the  necessary  mineral  elements  present  and  in  a  form 
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available  to  plants;  that  the  plants  absorb 
these  minerals  in  solution,  and  that  the 
acid  juice  of  the  plant  roots  helps  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  minerals  available.  This  was  the 
great  turn  Liebig  gave  to  agriculture.  His 
genius  lies  in  going  one  step  further. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  slow  weather¬ 
ing  process  which  makes  these  minerals 
available  to  the  plant  could  not  keep  up 
with  the  demand  for  minerals  by  succeed¬ 
ing  crops  and  therefore  it  was  necessary 
to  return  to  the  soil  those  essential  ele¬ 
ments  which  had  been  taken  from  it  by 
the  crop.  All  of  which  sounds  like  com¬ 
monplace  fertilizer  talk  today,  but  when 
Liebig  wrote  it  in  1840  it  was  the  most 
N'iolently  controversial  assemblage  of  ideas 
to  hit  the  scientific  world. 

In  1840,  when  the  first  edition  of  his 
report  was  published,  Liebig  was  urging 
fanners  to  return  to  the  land  all  animal 
and  human  wastes.  He  did  not  believe, 
however,  that  this  was  the  only  form  in 
which  fertility  could  be  applied.  “If  we 
could  procure  elsewhere  the  substances 
which  give  to  the  manure  their  \alue  in 
agriculture,  we  should  not  need  the  lat¬ 
ter,”  he  said.  “It  is  quite  indifferent  for  our 
purpose  whether  we  supply  the  ammonia 
in  the  form  of  urine  or  in  that  of  a  salt 
derived  from  coal-tar:  whether  we  derive 
the  phosphate  of  lime  from  bones,  apatite 
or  fossils.” 

In  1845,  Liebig  began  working  on  the 
problem  of  producing  chemical  fertilizers 
to  supplement  manure.  He  discovered  a 
method  for  producing  super-phosphate 
from  bones  by  treating  them  with  sulphuric 
acid — a  system  which  is  still  used  with 
rock  phosphate.  He  also  devised  a  method 
for  recox  ering  the  nitrogen  as  a  by-product 
from  the  manufacture  of  gas.  In  his  lab- 
orator)’,  he  mixed  the  first  chemical  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  went  to  the  chemical  plant  per¬ 
sonally,  in  his  tall  silk  hat  and  frock  coat, 
to  see  that  it  was  produced  exactly  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  specifications. 

I'his  time  Liebig  decided  to  test  the 
product  of  his  laboratories  himself.  He 
bought  ten  acres  of  tlie  worst  land  he 
could  find  and  had  his  gardener  apply  his 
chemical  fertilizer  along  with  manures  in 
\arious  combinations.  The  results  were 
\ery  disappointing.  It  took  five  years  for 
him  to  discox  er  that  the  one  point  he  had 
insisted  on  and  even  seen  to  personally  at 
the  chemical  plant — that  the  chemicals 
sliould  be  prepared  in  insoluble  compounds 
so  that  there  xvould  be  no  leaching — xvas 
causing  all  of  his  trouble.  In  1850  he  read 
a  paper  by  the  Englishman,  Thomas  \Vay, 
xvhich  said  that  plant  nutrients  did  not 
leach  out  of  the  soil  nearly  as  rapidly  as 
scientists  had  believed.  Instantly  he  changed 
the  chemicals  into  a  soluble  form,  and  his 
fertilizer  performed  x’ery  xvell.  This  was 
the  birth  of  the  chemical  fertilizer  industry, 

Liebig  then  formulated  the  guide  for 
fertilizer  use — the  law  of  the  minimum. 

The  Law  of  the  Minimum 
This  laxv  is  often  quoted  today  just  as 
Liebig  stated  it,  though  investigation  has 
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sliown  that  it  is  not  as  absolute  as  Liebig 
supposed.  Briefly,  the  law  states  that  the 
amount  of  yield  depends  on  the  growth 
factor  which  is  a\ailable  to  the  plant  in 
relatively  the  smallest  amount.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  yield  of  a  crop  grown  on  potash 
deficient  land  is  limited  by  the  amount  of 
potash  available  to  the  crop  even  though 
there  is  an  abundance  of  all  of  the  other 
needed  elements.  At  the  time  Liebig  for¬ 
mulated  this  law,  he  predicted  that  the 
time  would  come  when  soil  tests  and  ferti¬ 
lizer  manufacture  would  permit  farmers  to 
know  and  to  secure  the  e.xact  fertilizer 
needed  by  their  land  and  crops. 

Liebig  held  that  his  patented  manures, 
as  they  w’ere  called,  should  only  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  supplement  to  the  return  to  the 
land  of  animal  wastes.  In  many  of  his 
“Familiar  Letters,”  a  new'spaper  series 
which  he  wrote  to  bring  the  findings  of 
science  to  the  layman,  he  emphasized  the 
need  to  sav^e.all  e.xcrement  and  return  it 
to  the  land  if  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  was  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  By  spreading  gypsum  on  his  manure 
pile,  he  suggested,  the  farmer  could  pre¬ 
vent  some  of  the  loss  of  nitrogen. 

London’s  sewage  system  which  carried 
English  fertility  out  to  sea,  deeply  shocked 
Liebig.  Regarding  England’s  use  of  bone 
meal  to  replenish  the  soil  with  phosphates, 
he  said,  “England  is  robbing  all  other 
countries  of  the  sources  of  their  fertility. 
In  her  eagerness  for  bones,  she  has  turned 
up  the  battlefields  of  Leipzig,  of  Waterloo, 
and  of  the  Crimea;  already  from  the  cata¬ 
combs  of  Sicily  she  has  carried  away  the 
skeletons  of  generations.  Annually  her 
ships  remove  from  other  countries  the 
manurial  equivalent  of  three  millions  and 
a  half  of  men  while  she  takes  from  us  the 
means  of  supporting  them  and  squanders  it 
down  her  sewers  to  the  sea.  Like  a  vam¬ 
pire,  she  hangs  around  the  neck  of  Europe 
— nay,  of  the  entire  world!  And  sucks  the 
heart  blood  from  nations  without  a  shadow 
of  lasting  advantage  to  herself.” 

At  one  time  it  seemed  likely  that  Liebig 
would  be  invited  to  help  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  devise  a  sewer  system  which  would 
salvage  the  plant  nutrients.  He  felt  hon¬ 
ored  and  ver\'  much  challenged  by  this 
opportunity  and  was  deeply  disappointed 
when  it  did  not  materialize.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  few  honors  of  life  that 
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was  not  given  to  the  great  chemist.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  life,  he  was  made  a  member  of 
most  of  the  scientific  societies  of  the  world ; 
he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Hessian 
Order  and  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  St. 
Ann,  and,  in  1845,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
Baron  and  his  name  was  changed  to  von 
Liebig. 

These  honors,  howe\  er,  did  not  interfere 
with  the  tremendous  output  of  his  work. 
In  his  analysis  of  protein,  he  isolated  the 
first  amino  acid,  tyrosine.  He  also  inter¬ 
ested  himself  in  evetyday  matters  and 
wrote  articles  on  the  way  soup  and  meat 
shoidd  be  cooked,  he  produced  baking 
powder  so  that  bread  could  be  made  with¬ 
out  yeast,  and  he  set  up  an  industry  for 
manufacturing  a  meat  extract  to  be  used 
in  soup  making. 

\Vith  such  energy  that  it  might  almost 
be  called  a  vital  force,  he  found  time  to 
cany  on  bitter,  vitriolic  quarrels  with 
most  of  the  great  scientists  of  his  time. 
Moulder  of  Holland,  Gilbert  and  Lawes 
of  England.  Boussingault,  Dumas  and  Pas¬ 
teur  of  France  were  only  a  few  who  tiltt'd 
with  him.  Some  of  these  fights  were  per¬ 
sonal,  others  helped  clarify  scientific 
principles. 

A  few  years  after  receiving  his  patent  of 
nobility,  von  Liebig  left  his  beloved  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Giessen  and  became  Professor  of 
Chemistr\'  at  the  University  of  Munich. 
Here  he  continued  working  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  agricultural  chemlstr\'  and  publish¬ 
ing  papers  and  books  on  the  subject  until 
his  death  on  .April  18.  1873. 

In  his  last  book  written  for  farmers,  von 
Liebig  rexealed  one  of  the  goals  of  his 
later  life.  “If  I  can  impress  the  farmer 
with  the  principles  of  plant  nutrition,  soil 
fertility,  and  the  causes  of  soil  exhaustion, 
one  of  the  tasks  of  my  life  xvill  have  been 
accomplished.” 


GRAIN  SORGHUMS 

{Continued  from  page  41) 

dusty  roads  of  the  plains  states  this  past 
summer  and  view  the  same  scene  over  and 
oxer,  fields  of  sorghum  and  corn  standing 
side  by  side  in  the  fierce,  dehydrating 
glare,  both  undergoing  terrific  punish¬ 
ment.  The  corn  xvas  stunted  and  bushy  at 
the  top;  the  sorghum  had  curled  its  leaxes 
tightly  to  check  transpiration  and  hold 
exerx’  axailable  drop  of  moisture  it  could 
get.  It  had  gone  “doormat,”  as  one  old-  ' 
timer  said.  And  alxvays  there  xvas  the  same 
comment  from  the  groxver:  “I’d  rather 
have  my  sorghum  than  my  neighbor's 
corn.”  Experience  had  proxen  that  the 
grass  xvas  greener  on  the  near  side  of  the 
fence.  If  the  corn  would  come  through  it 
might  make  35  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  sorghum  xvas  a  much  better  bet  to 
make  it  and  xvould  probably  yield  50 
bushels.  The  contrast  in  expected  loan 


LOWER  COSTS 
and  BOOST  YIELDS  with 
NATURAL  SOIL  BUILDERS! 


S22.00  less  per  acre 

on  a  lO-acre  test  plot  than  the  regular  ap¬ 
plication.  After  completing  our  cotton  pick- 
ing,  we  found  that  the  Hoover  program 
yielded  532.4  lbs.  per  acre;  the  old  plan 
made  only  481.3  lbs.  per  acre.  The  plot  with 
the  Hoover  program  yielded  51.1  lbs.  more  per 
acre." 


Let  Us  Analyze  Your  Soil 

See  for  yourself  what  our  service  can  do!  Send 
us  a  sample  of  your  soil  and  we  will  advise 
you  on  what  natural  soil  builder  (or  combi¬ 
nation  of  natural  materials)  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  keep  your  soil  in  proper  balance. 
Hoover  Soil  ^rvice  makes  or  distributes 
these  products; 

Hoot  er's  Organic  Blend ...  a  carefully  bal¬ 
anced  one-shot  crop  booster  combining  the 
best  natural  soil  builders  available.  In  2  lb. 
bags  and  80  lb.  sacks. 

Hybro-Tite . . .  Nature’s  own  soil  conditioner, 
rich  in  potash  and  19  other  plant  nutrients 
and  trace  elements. 

Colloidal  Phosphate . . ,  vital  minerals  in  the 
form  plants  require.  Contains  18%  to  24% 
P2O5.  and  14  other  trace  elements. 

Aqua-Zyme .  . .  makes  your  soil  easier  to 
work,  sax-es  more  water.  Combines  enzymes 
and  minerals  to  help  crumble  the  soil.  In  1, 

2,  3  and  50  gal.  quantities. 

Soil-j\u . , .  furnishes  large  quantities  of  hu¬ 
mus  and  organic  matter  plus  minerals  and 
trace  elements;  neutralizes  soil. 

Organic  Nitrogen  . , ,  noted  for  its  improve¬ 
ment  of  soil  texture  through  bacterial  action, 
good  aeration,  and  water-holding  ability. 

Write  for  FREE  PAMPHLETS  and  name 
of  your  nearest  dealer. 

HOOVER  SOIL  SERVICE 

GILMAN.  ILLINOIS 
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rates  of  $1.53  for  corn  to  $1  for  sorglnim 
facies  when  the  possibility  of  cashing  in 
on  either  becomes  a  matter  of  sure  ival. 

riie  drouth  conditions  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  give  any  recommendations 
for  the  apjjlication  of  fertilizer  to  a  sor¬ 
ghum  crop  just  as  they  also  exert  great 
influence  on  the  rate  of  seeding.  Most 
growers  in  the  Great  Plains  are  veiy  frugal 
in  the  use  of  fertilizer.  I’heir  lands  are  gen¬ 
erally  high  in  phosphate  and  potash  so 
that  the  only  supplement  needed  is  nitro¬ 
gen.  This  the  experienced  grower  usually 
applies,  if  at  all,  after  the  crop  has  gotten 
started  and  he  has  a  better  idea  of  what 
the  rainfall  may  be.  If  conditions  are  dry 
and  look  like  they  will  continue  that  way, 
the  nitrogen  is  skipped.  If  at  the  time  of 
the  last  cultivation  the  farmer  has  reason 
to  think  his  crop  may  get  a  good  rain  or 
two  he  may  apply  30  to  60  pounds  of  N  to 
the  acre.  With  most  growers  this  is  still 
largely  a  matter  of  guesswork. 

Irrigation  is  a  new  thing  in  much  of 
the  sorghum  growing  area  and,  as  is  to  be 
expected,  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  as 
to  how  valuable  it  will  prove  for  sorghum. 
In  the  Texas  Panhandle,  however,  where 
they  have  had  experience  with  sorghum 
under  irrigation,  they  know  that  water 
which  goes  to  sorghum  is  never  wasted. 

Grain  sorghums  fit  into  the  rotation  just 
about  like  corn.  Allington  says,  “Anything 
will  do  well  after  them  in  a  rotation  with 
the  e.xception  of  oats;  and  even  oats  will 
do  all  right  if  you  fertilize  well.” 


Put  your  new,  low-cost 
POLE-TYPE  BUILDINGS  on 

PENTA-TREATED  POLES’ 


MOW,  SHRED,  MULCH 
AT  LOWER  COST  WITH 
NEW  WOOD’S  ROTARIES 


These  PTO-operated  tractor  mower- 
shredders  make  fast  work  of  stalk  shred¬ 
ding,  pasture  mowing,  cover  crop  mulch¬ 
ing,  weed  and  brush  cutting  and  leaf 
mulching.  Excellent  for  low  cost  land 
clearing,  shredding  of  orchard  and  vine¬ 
yard  prunings.  Available  in  hydraulic  lift 
or  drawbar  pull-type  —  42"  to  114"  cut 
—  adjustable  from  ground  to  14"  high. 

1, 2  and  3  blade  models.  Blades  are  forged, 
heat  treated  and  overlap  for  clean  cutting. 
Ekiuipped  with  shock  absorbing  V-Belt 
drive,  shielded  PTO  and  bevel  gears  — 
heavy  enough  to  take  any  tractor’s  power. 
Have  boiler  plate  housing,  15"  drop- 
center  wheels  or  8"  with  non-pneumatic 
tires.  All  working  parts  enclosed. 

Scad  postcard  today  for  FKEC  folJor, 

13  MOOEU  — 42*lo  114' CUT 

WOOD  BROTHERS  RVC.  COMPAMT 

USI2S.  4«hST.  •  0IIE60N.  ILUNOIS 


Low-cost  pole-frame  buildings  are  your 
most  sensible  answer  to  construction 
needs  today.  These  buildings  give  you 
sheltered  working  or  storage  space  for  an 
average  cost  of  only  about  $l.()t)  per 
square  foot!  You  pay  nearly  tivice  as  much 
for  conventional  buildings. 

Clean  penta  treatment  protects  tbe  poles 
and  other  wooden  members  from  decay 
and  termites  .  .  .  gives  your  buildings 
a  long  and  useful  life.  PENTA-treated 
poles  go  right  into  the  ground,  eliminate 
foundations  and  being  anchored  in  the 
ground  give  you  a  wind-resistant  build¬ 
ing.  They  are  easy  to  build;  there  is 
practically  no  sawing,  notching  or  mor¬ 
tising  ,  .  .  and  there’s  less  fitting,  hoist¬ 
ing,  nailing,  scaffolding.  Wood,  steel  or 
aluminum  siding  goes  on  easily. 

When  you  build,  insist  on  clean  PENTA- 
treated  poles.  You'll  like  working  around 
them  and  they  icon't  harm  livestock.  See 
your  local  lumber  dealer  for  PENTA- 
treated  poles  and  posts.  Get  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  these  strong,  many-use  build¬ 
ings  by  mailing  coupon  today  to  the  dow 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Midland,  Michigan. 


Built  on  Pzyj.K-treated  poles,  machine  sheds 
sace  many  times  their  own  costs  in  protecting 
vital  farm  machinery. 


I - 1 

I  THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  | 

I  Dept.  PE'86tPI«  Midland,  Michigan  ■ 

*  Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation:  | 

I  □  Information  on  low-cost  PENTA-treated  I 

I  pole  buildings.  ■ 

I  □  Booklet,  'tPENTA  Pressure-Treated  Farm  j 

J  Posts'*.  I 

I  □  Location  of  my  neorest  PENTA-treated  pole  | 
I  and  post  dealer.  i 

I  -  —  I 

I  Rural  Route  Na.  j 

I  Town _ Sstatm  I 

I _ ! 


fU’A^n  Irralfd  according  to  f '..S',  (•orernment  .Specilicalion 
TT-W-S? I  to  a  retention  of  ti  tfts.  per  cubic  foot. 
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BACKED  BY  39  YEARS  OF  MILKER  MANUFACTURING  "KNOW-HOW 


In  \er\-  dry  sections  sorghums  do  best 
following  a  season  of  fallow.  In  Nuckolls 
County,  Nebraska,  where  sorghum  is  rap¬ 
idly  becoming  a  leading  crop,  a  typical 
rotation  might  be  two  years  of  brome  and 
sweet  clo\er  followed  by  two  years  of 
wheat,  then  a  year  of  corn  and  a  year  of 
sorghum,  or  two  years  of  sorghum  if  the 
corn  is  dropped. 

Most  fannei-s  east  of  the  Mississipi  seem 
to  have  overlooked  completely  the  im])or- 
tance  of  sorghums,  particularly  forage  sor¬ 
ghums,  as  a  catch  crop  or  a  second  crop. 
Some  good  managers,  cashing  in  on  the 
crop’s  preference  for  a  well  warmed  seed¬ 
bed,  will  take  off  a  cutting  of  hay  late  in 
May,  turn  under  the  stubble  and  plant 
sorghum.  By  late  summer  they  cash  in  on 
a  rich,  heavy  cutting  of  nutritious  silage. 


A  First  Class  Feed 

While  the  industrial  uses  of  sorghum,  the 
production  of  alcohol  and  starch  to  men¬ 
tion  but  two,  have  been  in  the  news  of 
late,  the  grain  is  primarily  a  feed  crop. 
The  old  rule  of  thumb  for  the  substitution 
of  sorghum  for  corn  has  always  been  to 
use  100  bushels  of  sorghum  in  place  of  90 
bushels  of  corn.  Many  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  grain,  though,  feel  that 
a  1  to  1  substitution  is  acceptable,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  grain  is  ground  or  rolled.  Here 
again  there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion. 
Whereas  Frank  Allington  always  puts  his 
sorghum  through  a  ^4  inch  screen  in  a 
hammermill,  Nels  Sorensen,  a  Hardy,  Ne¬ 
braska,  farmer  who  has  had  equally  wide 
experience  in  growing  and  feeding  the 
grain,  feeds  it  whole.  A  big  cattle-feeding 
operation  at  Amarillo,  Texas,  puts  it 
through  a  roller.  The  rolling,  they  say. 
eliminates  a  lot  of  dust  and  a  75/2  horse¬ 
power  electric  motor  can  do  the  job. 

One  point  on  which  most  feeders  are 
more  or  less  unanimous  is  the  practice  of 
staying  with  one  variety.  Each  variety 
seems  to  have  its  own  distinctive  flavor 
and  switching  from  one  to  the  other  in¬ 
variably  throws  the  animals  off  feed. 


Easy  Pouring  with 
Modern  Design  Handle  and 
Lid  that  Swings  Aside! 

The  new  bucket  is  a  beauty!  Big  smooth  curves  for 
easier  cleaning... new,  heavier,  sturdier  construction! 


ONLY  CO-OP  UNIVERSAL  HAS  ALL  OF  THESE 
“PLUS”  FEATURES 

•  “Pisfol-Grip”  handle;  “Swing-Aside”  lid  for  easy  1^^ 

•  Deep  moisture  well  in  lid  traps  bacteria  laden  vapor. 

•  Safe,  low  vacuum. 

•  Soothing,  side-to-side  alternating  action. 

•  Famous  Calf-Nose  inflations  with  off-center 
opening  . . .  prevent  milk  lock. 

•  Choice  of  single-point  or  two-point  suspension 

See  it  at  your  local  dealer.  Write  for  detailed  information.  ^ 

MILKING  I  NATIONAL 
MACHINE  I  COOPERATIVES,  INC 

DIVISION  I  5044FirstAv«nu*.  AlbtrfUo,  Mil 
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Did  poor  soil  fertility  limit  last  yearns  profits? 

DON'T  BE  THE  DISCOURAGED  FARMER 


The  New  Hybrids 

\\’hcn  the  dwarf  combine  varieties  of  sor¬ 
ghum  came  along  they  were  a  big  im¬ 
provement  over  the  taller  growing  types. 
They  could  probably  be  credited  with 
keeping  grain  sorghum  on  the  list  of  eco¬ 
nomic  plants;  for  had  it  been  impossible  to 
harvest  the  crop  in  one  operation  with  the 
combine,  few  farmers  would  have  contin¬ 
ued  to  bother  with  it.  But  dwarfing  was 
only  the  beginning  of  the  breeder’s  dream. 

Those  fellows  are  never  content.  They 
are  a  good  deal  like  the  man  who  is  al¬ 
leged  to  have  crossed  his  homing  pigeons 
with  parrots  so  they  could  incjuire  the  way 
when  they  got  lost:  they  are  always  look¬ 
ing  for  new  wrinkles.  Sorghum  is  not  too 
susceptible  to  diseases  and  insect  pests  in 
the  drier  areas  of  the  Great  Plains.  Smut 
is  bothersome  at  times,  and  in  areas  of 
high  moisture,  stalk  rot  and  root  rot  will 


Without  a  properly  balanced,  fertile 
soil  you  cannot  obtain  the  large  crop 
yields  required  for  greater  profits.  Ac¬ 
curate  soil  te>tinK  will  determine  the 
correct  fertilizer  and  the  proper 
aptount  to  l)e  applied  for  increased 
soil  fertility,  larger  yields  and  greater 
profits. 


Simplex  Soil  Testing  Is  Easy,  Ac¬ 
curate,  Quick  and  costs  less  than 
6c  per  soil  test. 


m  m  m  million  the  amount  of  nutrient 

I  I  I  I  r’*.  present  In  the  soli  anrt  enables  calcu 

I  I  I  I  ■  /  latiunof  the  exact  fertiliser  requireil 

™  w  ■  ■  ■  ■  ^  /  — > —  The  Farm  .Simplex  Soli  Test  Outfi 

_ _  t —  Illustrated  is  the  smallest  of  th 

DESIGNED  FOR  USE  BY  THE  AVERAGE  PERSON  rnTher’r.irof"’^! 

.  .  .  NO  CHEMISTRY  KNOWLEDGE  REQUIRED  'f.o''b.  *S.\>ri“alEr'^Ohlo.*  “wher  ^coni 

^  mercial  Simplex  Soil  Test  Outfits  In 

W  rite  today  for  free  catalog  .  .  .  and  a  copy  of  ^  •.’i 

irJkf  TL  n*  *  j  I?  ^  The  Junior  at  33.50  F.O.B.  Norwall* 

Ihe  table  of  The  Discouraged  Farmer  Ohio,  shipped  via  Railway  Express 

•  Your  source  for  LARK  Soil  Moisture  Tensiometers  and  HOFFER  Soil  Samplers. 

THE  EDWARDS  LABORATORY  •  P.O.  BOX  318-D  •  NORWALK,  OHIO 
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For  Preserving  Silage 
For  Sweetening  Feeds 


M-21  Sub-dw-it 
for  Submcrtiblo  Pumps 
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cause  some  trouble.  So  the  breeders  de¬ 
cided  to  try  to  eliminate  these  hazards. 
Then,  along  with  this  they  decided  to 
shoot  for  higher  yields  coupled  with  early 
maturity  and  standibility.  High  yields  and 
early  maturity  have  been  characteristics 
which  seemed  to  be  incompatible  in  the 
sorghum  plant. 

The  success  of  corn  hybrids,  of  course, 
was  a  spur  to  try  the  same  with  sorghum. 
Hut  hybridizing  sorghum  is  a  problem  of 
an  entirely  different  complexion.  The  corn 
plant  has  a  tassel  and  silk,  two  separate 
se.\  units.  Each  small  sorghum  flower, 
though,  is  a  comiilete  sex  unit  capable  of 
self-fertilization.  .As  William  Ross.  USDA 
plant  breeder  at  the  Fort  Hays  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Hays,  Kansas,  explains  it, 
“The  breeder  had  to  find  certain  strains 
which  can  be  made  male  sterile,  use  these 
plants  for  the  female  parent  and  cross  them 
with  others  which  make  good  males.  The 
kafirs  seem,  in*  general,  to  make  the  best 
females  and  the  milos  are  usually  best  to 
use  for  male  parents.  We  can’t  say  just 
what  the  first  commercial  hybrids  will  be, 
but  it’s  a  good  bet  that  they  will  be  a 
cross  of  Combine  Kafir  60  with  a  milo 
type  or  deri\ati\  e.” 

Ross  explains  the  visual  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  milos  and  the  kafirs.  Milo  has  a 
pendant  o\al  head,  the  glume  or  hull  has 
a  ridge  on  it.  It  has  a  yellow  midrib  on  the 
leaf  and  there  is  very  little  juice  in  the 
stalk.  Kafir  has  a  long  head,  its  glume  is 
smooth  and  the  leaf  has  a  green  midrib. 
Most  present  commercial  varieties  have 
lost  their  identity  as  milos  or  kafirs. 

To  conduct  his  crossing  experiments  the 
breeder  has  plots  in  which  rows  of  male 
sterile  plants  are  grown  alongside  rows  of 
noiTnal  plants  with  which  they  are  to  be 
crossed.  At  blooming  time,  the  breeder 


Saves  us  money . . .  this  pipe  will  still 
be  on  the  job  when  you  take  over. 

Remember,  it's.,. 


YARDLEY  ClearStream  Plastic  Pipe 


OVER 


(DEHYDRATED! 


The  easy  way  to  use  mo¬ 
lasses.  Dry,  free  flowing, 
no  waste.  Takes  less, 
costs  less  because  it’s 
concentrated.  Write  for 
folder. 


FREE  .  .  . 

Magnetic  Breeding  Calculator 

if  you  send  local  feed  dealer's  name 


Look  for  this  Identifica¬ 
tion  on  every  package 
and  reel. 


lARDLEY  PLASTICS  CO.,  142  Parsons  Ave.,  Columbus  15,  Ohio 

In  Canada:  DAYMOND  CO.,  LTD.,  Chatham,  Ontario  —  Expert  Salos:  F.  A  J.  MEYER,  115  Brood  St.,  New  York  4,  U.S.A. 
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Electric  pump  for 
use  with  under* 
ground  tanks.  Self 
priming. 


This  "farmyard  service  station"  brings  you 

Bern  Pnom  fkoM  E/eRySaie 


Vz  h.p.  combinat:on 
air  compretsor  and 
sproyer  with  10  gal* 
tank. 


Hond  pump  for 
gos,  oil  or  other 
liquids.  Hose  or 
'pout  outlet. 


get  extra  ^ 


grow  cotton  or  grain,  poultry  or  beef,  you’ll 
nt  from  every  sale  by  keeping  equipment  in 

f;ood  working  order.  Vi’ith  pumps,  compressors  and  simi* 
ar  tools  in  one  location,  it's  easy  to  keep  tires  up,  tanks 
filled,  machinery  in  good  repair.  And  that’s 
like  extra  money  in  the  bank.  For  de¬ 
tails  of  pumps,  compressors  and  ac¬ 
cessories,  see  your  oil  company, 

Tokheim  representative  or  write. 

Ganerol  Products  Division 

TOKHEIM  CORPORATION 

Oasignars  and  Builder*  of  Superior  CquipmertI 
1424  Woboth  Av*.  Since  1901  Fort  Wayne  1,  Ind. 
factory  Branch:  1309  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco  3,  Calif, 

Conodion  Distributor:  H.  Reeder,  20S  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 

Write  for  MM  BOCKUf 
"How  To  Install  Underground  Tanks* 


walks  throutrh  the  plots  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  selecting  heads  from  the  normal  male 
plants.  He  dusts  them  on  the  heads  of 
selected  male  sterile  plants  to  fertilize 
them,  then  immediately  covers  the  ferti¬ 
lized  head  with  a  pajjer  bag  to  jjiotect  it 
from  the  pollen  of  any  other  plant.  .After 
the  seeds  have  set  the  bag  is  removed,  the 
plant  matures  and  the  seed  crop  is  har¬ 
vested.  The  resulting  ofTspring  is  then 
tested  and  comjjared  with  old  line,  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  for  yield,  maturity,  height, 
and  all  the  other  factors  which  arc  of 
physical  and  economic  importance  to  the 
commercial  grower.  On  a  field  scale,  cross¬ 
ing  is  done  naturally  by  wind  in  an  iso¬ 
lated  planting. 

Simple  as  it  may  sound,  this  is  a  long 
and  tedious  process.  Crosses  which  score 
high  on  one  factor  may  break  down  com¬ 
pletely  on  others  or  they  may  fail  to  breed 
true.  .And  one  of  the  most  annoying 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  is  getting  both 
parents  to  bloom  at  the  same  time. 

The  people  out  in  front  at  the  jiresent 
stage  of  the  race  for  a  commercial  hybrid 
are  the  Chillicothe  and  Lubbock  Sub¬ 
stations  of  Te.xas  .Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  The  DeKalb  Hybrid  .Seed 
Company.  L'nder  the  direction  of  Richard 
Holland,  a  foniier  staff  member  of  the 
Chillicothe  .Substation,  the  DeKalb  organ¬ 
ization  has  come  up  with  hybrids  which 
they  released  this  fall.  J.  Roy  Quinby  and 
J.  C.  Stephens  of  the  Chillicothe  .Sub¬ 


station  and  X.  ^V.  Kramer  at  Lubbock 
had  about  180  Texas  seed  growers  pro¬ 
ducing  seed  of  '.orghum  hybrids  this  \ear 
and  will  have  large  scale  commercial  seed 
production  in  19.^6.  They  will  have  plenty 
of  seed  of  hybrids  for  all  who  want  it  for 
the  19,57  cro'). 

^Vhat  will  be  the  advantages  of  these 
new'  strains?  Thi'v  are  expected  to  advance 
yields  20  to  40  per  cent.  The  plants  will  be 
more  vigorous  when  they  first  come  up, 
will  grow  faster  and  have  larger  heads 
which  will  stick  out  vvell  above  the  leaves, 
a  distinct  advantage  for  combining.  Of 
particular  advantage  in  Texas  where  the 
grow  ing  season  is  long  will  be  the  fact  that 
the  plants  will  have  dry  heads,  that  is, 
heads  which  will  diy  out  while  the  rest  of 
the  plant  is  still  green  so  dry  grain  can  be 
combined  from  the  green  plant.  They  will 
be  of  the  right  height  for  combining.  24  to 
30  inches  for  dry  farming,  up  to  50  inches 
for  irrigated  land.  It  is  hoped  they  will 


GET  MORE  OUT  OF  YOUR 
OaS  CUTTING  TORCH 

Here  is  a  FREE  BOOKLET  containing 
helpful  information  on  the  use  and  care  of 
your  gas  cutting  torch.  You  can  get  smooth 
cuts  —  perfect  circles  —  unifomi  bevels  by 
the  new  Burners  .\id  method.  Write  today 
for  your  FREE  copy  of  “Fundamentals  of 
Flame  Cutting”! 

ARCAIR  COMPANY 

437  SoMth  Mt.  Pleasant  Street 
Lancaster,  Okie 


Famous  Angus  Herd  fed  Sacco  V-19 


At  the  1955  Ohio  Angus  Show  and  Sale, 
two  top  awards  went  to  Milo  Shaw  Farms, 
Uniopolis,  Ohio:  Grand  Champion  Bull 
and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Female 
(purchased  by  Robert  L.  Brown  &  Son, 
Sunset  Bay  Farms,  Ontario,  Canada. 


All  animals  in  Milo  Shaw's  fine  Angus 
herd  are  fed  Sacco  V-19  Mineral.  He  says: 
“Sacco  helps  me  keep  my  animals  in  top 
condition  for  show  and  for  high  sale 
prices.”  .  .  .  You.  too,  will  profit  by  feeding 
this  complete,  balanced  mineral. 


THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL 

Plants  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  Indianopolis,  Ind.;  Saginaw, 
Mich.-  Holland.  Mich.-  Carov. 

If-C 


lie 


have  greater  stalk  strength.  Resistance  to 
charcoal  rot  is  a  problem  with  which 
breeders  are  still  wrestling.  Charcoal  rot  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  diseases  which 
attacks  sorghum.  It  g<x“s  to  work  in  the 
stalk  as  the  plant  matures,  causing  the 
pith  to  dry  out,  disintegrate  and  lodge. 
The  only  defense  against  it  is  to  breed 
resistance. 

Yellow  Grain 

'I  here  is  one  more  problem  the  breeders 
are  trying  to  sol\e  to  make  sorghum  the 
perfect  feed  grain,  and  that  is  the  intro- 


Plnnt  breeders  worked  out  a  special  technique 
to  cross  sorghum  with  Johnsongrass. 

1  he  flowering  head  of  the  sorghum  is  encased 
in  a  rubber  tube.  Hot  water  is  poured  into 
the  tube  to  destroy  the  pollen,  then  Johnson- 
grass  pollen  is  dusted  on  the  head. 

duction  of  a  yellow  endosperm.  Sorghum 
grain  from  all  present  varieties  is  red  or 
white  and  is  lacking  in  vitamin  A.  To  cap¬ 
ture  this  vitamin  and  dress  up  the  grain 
so  that  it  is  indistinguishable  from  corn  in 
mixed  feeds,  the  bleeders  are  trying  to 
capture  the  yellow  color.  Orrin  Webster, 
USI).\  agronomist  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
has  done  mm  h  of  the  work  on  this  project. 
He  found  a  yellow  endosperm  \ariety  of 
sorghum  in  Nigeria,  West  Africa,  a  few 
N  i'ai-s  ago  and  more  rec  ently  came  ac  ross 
one  from  the  .\nglo- Egyptian  Sudan.  R.  E. 
Karper  at  the  Lubbock  Station  in  I'exas 
obtained  another  yellow  endosperm  tyjje 
from  Tanganyika.  The  trouble  is,  tlu'se 
.\frican  varieties  are  tall  growing  and  late 
maturing  and  it  is  \eiy  difficult  to  transfer 
their  yellow  characteristic  to  commercial 
.\merican  varieties  without  seriously  affect¬ 
ing  the  factors  for  shortness  and  earliness. 
Webster  ft'els  certain,  though,  that  the 
sorghum  of  the  future  will  be  yellow. 

Forage  sorghums  are  coming  in  for  the 
hybrid  treatment,  ttx).  I’he  object  here  is 
not  primarily  to  increase  yields,  which  are 
c]uite  satisfactory,  but  to  develop  a  better 
way  to  produce  seed.  The  object  is  to  grow 
a  short  female  plant  from  which  seed  can 
be  ccjinbined. 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST  REVOLUTIONARY  TILLAGE  TOOL! 

THE  COBEY  HYDRA-FLEX  DISK  HARROW 

A  real  tillage  tool  for  the  farmer  who  gets  the  most  , 
out  of  his  implements.  Finger  tip  angling  of  gangs!  *' 

Other  tillage  tools— field  cultivators,  mulcher, 
rotary  hoe,  and  pulverizer 

please  send  me,  without  obligation,  full  information  on  the 
following: 

r~|  Cobey  PTO  Driven  Manure  Spreader 
Q  Cobey  Hydro-Flex  Disk  Harrow 

NAME _ _ _ 


mount  on  same  frame.  It's 
a  honey  all  the  way  thru. 
Read  more  about  it.  Use 
coupon  to  get  full  story! 


*1 


THE  COBEY  CORPORATION 

GAIION,  OHIO 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN _ 


.STATE. 


the  facts  on  the  famous 
Driven  Spreader! 


Here's  what  Cobey  offers  ...  Larger 
Capacity— Fewer  Trips  ...  Spreading 
every  day  of  the  year  thru  snow, 
icer  slush  and  mud  .  .  .  The  best 
spread  pattern  of  any  spreader  on 
the  market  ...  All-Steel  Construction 
for  longer  life  ...  2  wagons  in  l*-a 
spreader  and  a  self-unloading 
wagon  ...  and  more,  much  more  of 
everything  you  want  in  operating 
features  and  performance.  Sound 
good?  It  is  good!  So  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  for  full  information  today! 


Made  in  100,  130 
and  150  bu.  capacities. 

Side  Extensions  convert  Cebey 
Spreader  into  Self-Unleading 
Wagon  for  chopped  forage, 
grain,  and  ear  corn. 


IRRIGATION 


Pumping 

Units 


For 

YOUR 


For:  Increased  Profits 
Larger  Quantities 
Better  Quality 


BECAUSE:  Hale  Irrigation  Pumping  Units  are 

•  Efficient:  Sturdy:  Dependable 

•  Compact  and  Flexible  In  Performance 

•  SOLD  thru  Distributors  who  are  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  Engineer  a  System  best  suited  to 
YOUR  Needs. 


•  Write  today  to  Dept.  f.  Q.  lor  full  Information.  Prompt  Reply. 


Name; 


Address; 


No.  Acres 


Water  Source 


HALE 


HRE  PUMP  COMPANY 
Conshohocken.  Pa. 


•  IRRIGATION  DIVISION 


r 
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WILL  DO  THE  WORK  FOR  YOU 


*  Average  Cott  for  Electricity  Per  feeding 
With  a  McLean  Silo  Unloader  is  2e-5e! 


LARGE  OPERATORS  IN  THE 
SOUTHWEST  USE  THE  FAMOUS 
DODSON  "RED  &  WHITE  TOP" 
SILO  FOR  THE  MOST  ECONOMI- 
CAL  SILAGE  STORAGE! 

See  why  farmers  and  stockmen  of  all 
kinds. ..from  ranchers  who  feed  hundieds 
of  head  to  dairymen  with  small  herds... 
find  a  Dodson  “Red  &  White  Top”  silo 
more  economical  than  any  horizontal  type. 
It  lasts  longer  because  it’s  built  Svionger. 
Known  for  quality  for  more  than  4<>  years. 
Made  of  famous  heavy-duty  Air-Cell 
staves.. .available  in  capacities  from  1000 
tons  on  down.  Sold  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma. 
Texas,  and  Southwest  Missouri. 


Just  push  a  button  and  let  a  McLean  Silo 
Unloader  automatically  feed  your  cattle 
fluffy  and  thoroughly  mixed  fresh  silage. 
The  new  lO-IB  McLean  Silo  Unloader  is 
years  ahead  of  other  automatic  unloaders 
and  gives  you  more  for  the  money.  Many 
operators  are  now  feeding  hundieds  of 
head  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  It  even 
handles  frozen  and  grass  silage.  Requires 
no  suspension... is  electrically  powered... 
eats  around  and  down  silo.  Sizes  to  fit 
any  tower  silo.  Easy  to  adapt  from  one 
size  to  another.  Installation  is  simple  be¬ 
cause  it  is  assembled  in  sections  like  a 
trick  bicycle. 


NATIONWIDE  SALES  AND  SERVICE 

Manufactured  by  Silage  Equipment,  Inc.,  Wichita, 
Kanias,  for  Dodson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
ether  distributors  of  silage  equipment  in  U.  S. 


Please  send  me  literature  on  the  .  .  . 

Mcleon  Silo  Unloader _ Dodson  "Red  &  White  Top"  Silo _ 

NOTE:  Inquiries  received  from  outside  Dodson  sales  area  will  be  referred 
to  Silage  Equipment  and  nearest  distributor  in  your  area. 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ _ _ 

TOWN _ _  STATE _ _ 


DODSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

1463  BARWISE  WICHITA,  KANSAS 


^'ct  anoilicr  ])rojcct  is  the  attempt  to  breed  sweetness  into 
the  stalks  of  some  of  the  unpalatable  types  of  grain  sorghums. 
This  could  be  something  of  a  mixed  blessing,  because  high 
stubble  is  good  for  a  field.  Fanners  in  the  semi-arid  regions 
often  point  out  fields  with  crops  which  seem  to  be  doing  so  much 
better  than  those  just  across  the  fence.  “There  was  sorghum 
stubble  there  last  winter  and  it  held  the  snow,’’  they  say.  “Cattle 
won’t  graze  sorghum  stubble  like  they  will  corn  stubble.  That 
extra  moisture  is  really  showing  now.”  Midland,  Combine  Kafir- 
60  and  Redbine-66  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  as  cattle  seem  to 
find  them  \eiy  palatable. 

To  produce  a  super  forage  crop  for  the  south,  plant  breeders 
are  working  on  an  experiment  which  should  ultimately  produce 
the  mule  of  the  j)lant  world,  a  sorghum- Johnsongrass  cross.  The 


The  hybrid  plant  on  the  right,  contrasted  with  the  standard  variety  (left), 
is  one  in  which  the  breeders  have  developed  better  and  more  uniform 
stooling.  This  characteristic  will  be  a  potent  factor  in  increasing  yields. 


idea  behind  this  project  is  to  combine  the  potent  feed  values  of 
the  sorghum  with  the  persistent  perennial  habits  of  Johnsongrass. 
The  work  has  been  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  Johnsongrass 
has  twice  as  many  chromosomes  as  sorghum  (chromosomes  are 
the  microscopic  cell  bodies  which  cany  the  genes  which,  in  turn, 
are  the  determiners  of  inheritance).  But  the  breeders  have  finally 
come  up  with  an  experimental  type  in  Mississippi  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  32  tons  of  forage  per  year  each  of  the  last  four  years. 

These  crosses  are  not  yet  ready  for  release.  The  expectation 
is  that  when  they  are  perfected  they  will  provide  abundant  silage 
and  excellent  grazing,  supporting  up  to  8  cows  per  acre  during 
the  veiy  hottest  of  the  summer  months. 

Future  Prospects 

With  certain  qualifications  based  ujjon  the  influence  of  the  more 
humid  climate  many  observers  expect  to  see  the  new  sorghum 
hybrids  immediately  begin  an  eastward  advance.  They  say  the 
sorghums  will  insure  a  more  stable  supply  of  feed  grains  in  dry' 
years  and  they  are  more  resistant  than  corn  to  chinch  bugs,  grass¬ 
hopper  and  rootworm  attacks.  Fhese  are  powerful  arguments  in 
their  favor.  They  are  bolstered  by  the  fact  that  the  Chicago 
Board  of  I'rade  recognized  the  importance  of  the  grain  when  it 
established  trading  in  sorghum  futures  in  1951  and  by  the  high 
volume  of  e.xports  they  have  enjoyed.  If  breeders  can  ever  build 
into  them  the  same  ability  to  go  “doormat”  in  p<*riods  of  eco¬ 
nomic  drouth  that  is  their  virtue  in  times  of  |j!ivsical  stress  they 
will  be  the  answer  to  at  least  one  of  the  farmer’s  prayers. 
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Famous  Malabar  Farm  tests 


Nature’s  Own  20-Mineral  Soil  Conditioner 


FOR  BIGGER  YIELDS 
NEXT  YEAR„ 
TRY  HYBRO-TITE 


RIGHT  NOW— while  you  are  mak¬ 
ing  plans  for  next  year’s  crops— is 
the  time  to  buy  Hvbro-Tite.  This 
is  the  much- talkea-a  bout  natural 
soil  conditioner,  supplying  potash 
and  19  trace  mine^aas,**  which  is 
helping  to  improve  yields  and  pro¬ 
vide  bigger  cash  crops  for  so  many 
farmers  and  growers. 

Cotmtry-wide  case  histories  tell 
what  Hybro-Tite  has  done  this 
year  to  help  raise  bumper  crops 
'at  lower  cost. 

Middle  Western  growers  report  big¬ 
ger  yields  of  com,  potatoes,  barley, 
tomatoes,  soybeans,  clover  and 
alfalfa  with  Hybro-Tite. 

Eastern  farmers  have  had  outstand¬ 
ing  success  in  the  use  of  Hybro- 
Tite  on  pastures,  hay,  oats,  wheat, 
tomatoes,  tobacco. 

On  the  Podfic  Coast,  Hybro-Tite 
has  helped  produce  fine  yields  or 
fruits,  berries,  vegetables. 

In  the  Sonth,  the  application  of 
Hybro-Tite  has  resulted  in  greatly 
increased  yields  of  com,  cotton, 
peanuts.  Pastures  treated  with 
Hybro-Tite  have  carried  Va  more 
hogs  or  cows  per  acre. 


Mr.  Louis  Bromfield  (center)  shows  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Davidson  and  Mr.  H.  V.  Alexander 
one  of  Malabar  Farm's  flourishing  corn  fields 
on  which  Hybro-Tite  was  used. 
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Why  these  remarkable  results? 

There  are  several-reasons  for  Hybro- 
Tite's  successes,  its  minerals  often  act 
as  catalysts— vreeinq  valuable  nutri¬ 
ents  “locked"  in  t.ie  soil,  making 
them  available  for  vigorous,  healthy 
plant  growth.  Hybro-Tite  breaks 
down  gradually,  never  burns,  tends 
to  hold  moisture.  As  it  weathers, 
more  and  more  of  its  elements  are 
released,  for  long-term  soil  condi¬ 
tioning  benefits. 

Get  all  the  facts  about  low-cost, 
easy-to-use  Hybro-Tite!  Make  your 
own  tests!  See  for  yourself  what  it 
can  do  to  improve  your  yields  and 
profits  next  year. 
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Malabar  Farm  produce  —  prized  for  quality 
and  flavor.  These  vegetables  were  grown  for 
the  market  on  soil  treated  with  Hybro-Tite. 
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Louis  Bromfield,  noted  novelist  and  practical  farmer,  says, 
"No  argument  on  the  great  value  of  HYBRO-TITE"! 


FREE  VALUABLE  BOOKLET 


Hybro-Tite  could  hardly  be  subjected  to 
more  exacting  tests  than  it  met  at  Malabar 
Farm  — where  it  was  used  on  pastures,  mead¬ 
ows,  fields,  gardens— and,  as  Mr.  Bromfield 
says  (see  letter  above),  “the  benefits  were 
evident,  and  evident  in  a  much  shorter  period 
of  time  than  we  had  expected  them  to  be.” 

Hybro-Tite  welcomes  such  rigorous  tests! 


For  it  is  through  actual  testing  that  so  many 
farmers  throughout  the  country  have  proved 
for  themselves  the  value  of  this  natural  soil 
conditioner  in  improving  yields  and  helping 
to  grow  better  crops. 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  all  about  low-cost, 
easy-to-use  Hybro-Tite.  For  full  information 
write  Charles  L.  Davidson,  President. 


This  bookUt,“Natur8's 
Own  20-Min«ral  Soil 
Cenditionor,"  tolls  all 
about  Hybro-Tito 
and  its  succossful 
uso  on  many  diffor- 
ont  crops.  Sond  for 
your  copy  today. 

It's  frool  Addross 
Charlos  L.  David¬ 
son,  Prosidont.  ^ 


•Tra(i«m«rk  o#  PotaAh  Rock  Cfcmpfcay  of  AmcrLcm.  tee. 
•  •PotaoR— Pittc  alumLnum.  Dllleon*  ludiuai.  titemium, 
caleiMm.  ^K»t4»t»onMo  mccnesium.  irom,  fnANCki«#*e. 
jGrontium.  yttricMMo  ailvcr.  sine.  lead, 

ekrunUum.  nickel,  copper,  vanadium. 


Lithonia,  Georgia 


Farmer  Ford 
9ets  the  Facts 


THIS  BOOKLET  ON  FLORIDA 
I^MING  SURE  IS 
INTERESTING.  SOUNDS 
LIKE  THERE  ARE  A  LOT 
Of  GOOD  OPPORTUNITIES 
j^^\DOWN  there. 


LETS  TAKE  OUR  !■ 
VACATION  IN  FLORIDA  J 
THIS  WINTER, JIM. 
YOUVE  BEEN  ITCHING  ] 
TO  LOOK  OVER  THE  FARM 
SITUATION  THERE  FOR 
A  LONG 
TIME., 


these  STATE  FARMERS'  MARKETS  SURE  MAKE 
IT  EASY  FOR  THE  AVERAGE  FLORIDA  FARMER  TO 
MARKET  HIS  CROPS. 

IMAGINE,  THERE  ARE 


Take  a  tip  from  farmer  Ford.  Get  the 
fart$  on  Florida  farming. 

Mail  coupon  below  for  your  free  copy  of 
new,  4(Lpage,  color  booklet  with  up>to-date 
information  about  every  pha»e  of  farming 
in  Florida. 

Fast'growing  Florida  needs  experienced 
farmers  —  poultrymen,  dairymen,  truck 
farmers,  livestock  raisers  and  nurserymen. 
Knowledge  of  modern  farming  methods  and 
adequate  capital  are  necessary,  of  course. 

Get  away  from  snow'  and  cold  this  winter. 
Come  to  Florida  for  a  sightseeing  vacation. 
And  take  a  few'  days  of  your  sunny  holiday 
to  visit  the  farm  areas. 

Meanwhile,  take  your  first  step  to  happier 
living,  send  for  free  booklet. 


FLORIDA 

THE  SITNSHINE  STATE 

STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

SSIO'B  Csminiuits  BISt  .  TallahstMt. 


Flarida 


Pleats  Fend  FREE  Flarida  Farai  Baaklet. 


Print  NAME 


Print  ADDRESS  ar  R.F  D.  NO 


Print  POST  OFFICE  (ta»n)  STATE 


1  THE  SC.\LE  IS  MIGHTIER 
TH.AN  THE  EYE 

{Coutimn'd  from  pa^r  31) 

I  son  of  performances  of  home  tested  stock 
:  is  meaninirless.  To  say  that  Tom  Jones’ 
bull  whicli  paint'd  2.85  pounds  a  day 
wliile  on  feed  on  the  ranch  is  a  better 
sire  prospect  than  Sam  Smith’s  bull,  which 
!  gaint'd  only  2.25  ]X)unds  a  day  on  test 
on  the  Smith  Ranch,  is  all  wrong.  There 
was  no  similarity  between  the  conditions 
under  whicli  the  two  tests  were  conducted. 
.'\fter  all.  the  object  of  the  tests  is  not  to 
put  Jones  in  competition  with  Smith,  but 
to  help  eacli  of  them  to  discover  tlieir 
better  stock.  Jones’  2.85  bull  is  certainly 
.  a  better  sin*  prospect  than  his  1.90  bull 
I  and  .Smith’s  2.25  bidl  is  a  better  bet  than 
I  one  which  gained  only  1.80  pounds  a  day. 

I  There  are  those  who  contend  that  this 
■  “splitting  hairs”  about  a  difference  of  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  to  a  pound  or  so  a 
day  in  gains  is  trivial.  Men  like  C.  H.  Cod¬ 
ding  and  Sons,  out  in  Foraker,  Okla¬ 
homa,  say  such  people  haven’t  mastered 
applied  arithmetic.  The  Coddinits  weigh 
their  cattle  at  weaning  and  again  after  a 
I  feeding  test  and  cull  accordingly.  In  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  their  results  have  been  some- 
tiling  more  tlian  statistically  significant. 
Last  year  tln*y  sold  a  carload  of  Hereford 
calves  within  $3.50  per  head  of  the  top 
load  of  feeder  calves  at  the  .\merican 
Royal  and  have  been  getting  a  2  to  4  per 
cent  premium  on  all  their  calves  year  after 
year. 

The  Codding  testing  program  costs 
about  an  extra  dollar  a  head  in  labor  hut 
they  are  convinced  eveiy  one  of  tliese  dol¬ 
lars  produces  an  additional  $10  profit. 

Ohio’s  Charles  Haigler  and  his  son 
Robert,  w  ho  have  tested  452  head  of  cattle 
on  their  fanns  near  Washiniiton  Court 
House  during  the  past  five  years,  have 
records  to  show  that  their  bull  calves  now 
gain  81  pounds  more  and  their  heifers 
48  pounds  more  on  140-day  test  than  did 
their  foreb(*arei's  back  in  1950. 

:  Burly  J.  P.  Smith,  of  PanTech  Farms, 

puts  it  this  way;  “Testing  means  an  extra 
ten-dollar  hill  on  even*  weaning  calf :  an 
extra  twenty  dollars  on  yearlings.  If  a 
man  who  sells  fifty  calves  a  year  raises 
his  average  weaning  weights  in  the  course 
of.  a  few  years  from  four  hundred  to  four 
liundred  and  fifty  pounds,  that’s  an  extra 
ton  and  a  quarter  of  beef  he’s  getting 
from  the  same  sized  cow  herd.  .\t  twenty 
cents  a  j>ounds  that’s  a  gain  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  Splitting  hairs? 

“Besides  that,  we  get  a  premium  on 
cattle  fmin  performance  tested  herds.  Our 
ranchers  have  had  inquiries  for  ten  thou- 
I  sand  head  of  cattle  more  than  they  could 
j  supply  this  year  at  a  two-cent  premium. 
For  the  last  three  years  we  liave  been 
selling  the  hulls  that  have  been  on  test 
at  the  PanTech  Farm  at  the  conclusion 
j  of  the  test.  Last  .April  our  bulls  averaged 
1  four  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  forty  dol- 


New 

BEAR  CAT 

combination 

Grain  and  Rou9hage  Mill 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


No.  4A 

Trailer  Mounted 

for  Power  Toke-ofF  navoiing  teed 

table  and  is  i'v|ie<'ialb  desiitiied  for  eiiiidinit  or  cliop- 
piiiit  larger  C|tiantittes  of  l<Mise  oi  baled  bay  and 
lougliage  of  any  kind.  Fnrliisbed  eitlier  uilli  or 
uitboiit  Trailer  Mount  and  I’ouei  Take-off.  Both 
cutter  knives  and  heavy  s»iiig  baininei  s- -  it  giinds  any 
feed,  green,  uet  or  dry,  snapped  or  ear  coin,  roughage 
bundles  or  baled  Hakes,  with  ordinal y  faun  tractor — 
and  no  monkes  business,  (let  full  iiiforniation  on  real 
lionest-to-g<M>dness  giindiiig  oiitbts.  Write  fur  com¬ 
plete  details. 


GOOD  SEEDING  PAYS! 


IT  mvitizis 

NEW  WESTERN  BEAR  CAT 
SEED  BED  MAKER  and  SEEDER 


Combination  spline  tiNith  liaitou.  v.pM»cki*t  packer, 
iiiulrlici.  aiul  seeder.  l*tii\eii/es  and  packs  finest  uf 
seed  beds,  then  e\enl\,  amiiately  s«>\vs  an>  seed.  .-Ml 
in  one  opeiaiion!  Pass  for  itself  in  ravine  seed,  espe- 
cialls  Alfalfa.  Cb  IV er.  or  any  (bass  Seed,  sonii  mixed 
or  sepal ately  liom  one  seed  box. 

Seed  drops  ahead  of  rear  roller  section  and  is  pressed 
fiiiiily  into  soil  by  Imili  Packer  and  .Miilcbei  wheels. 
Leaves  surface  mulch  without  giiMwes.  (beat  lielp  in 
pieseiitiiig  washing.  rrusiiiiK.  and  blowing.  Holds  the 
moistiiie.  Seeder  mounted  or  removed  (|ulrkly.  Seed 
Bed  Maker  and  Seeder  available  as  combination,  or 
each  separately.  W  rite  for  full  details. 


WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.,  Dtpt.  FO-27 

__  Hastings,  Nebraska — Manufacturars  ___ 


M-C  CHOPPER 

One  man  operation.  One  minute  hook¬ 
up.  Lets  you  get  dry  hay  —  hay  for 
green  feeding  or  silage.  Use  the  year 
'round  for  straw  or  stalks,  for  bedding. 


SHREDDER  MODEL  pOCt,  produCtive 

machine  on  the  market  taday.  Yau 
get  a  full  60"  cut.  The  M-C  Cnopper 
cuts  and  picks  up  In  one  operation. 
It  is  sturdily  constructed  for  long, 
hard  use,  does  o  better  job  of  chop¬ 
ping  or  shredding  with  less  power. 


Sm  your  local  doctor  or  writo  direct  for 
further  information. 

MATHEWS  COMPANY 

Crystol  Loiit,  Illinois 
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lars  a  head  more  than  those  at  the  local 
purebied  sale.” 

breakdown  of  the  figures  shows  the 
buyers,  operators  of  big  purebred  and 
commercial  cattle  outfits,  paid  an  extra 
$2.14  per  pound  for  each  2.’)  pounds 
above  the  a\eiage  gained  by  the  better 
bulls.  The  7.*)  bulls  in  the  sale  ranged 
in  price  from  $155  to  .$1200.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  gainability  on  the  buyers’  enthusi¬ 
asm  is  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the 
prices  broimht  by  two  bulls  both  of  which 
graded  high  choice.  Bull  number  21-3, 
which  had  gained  2.99  pounds  per  day 
brought  .$1050,  while  bidl  number  23-2, 
which  had  gained  only  2.16  pounds  per 
day  sold  for  .$350.  The  top  gainer,  a  bull 
with  a  recoid  of  3.34  pounds  per  day  and 
a  grade  of  good,  brought  .$1000.  None  of 
these  bulls  were  highly  fitted.  I'hey  all 
had  enough  ‘‘manure  on  their  knees”  to 
go  into  service  the  day  they  hit  their  new 
homes. 

Performance  Registry  .Association 

The  demand  for  performance  tested  cattle 
has  been  so  great  in  the  Panhandle  area 
that  a  number  of  the  ranchers  there  ha\e 
finally  set  up  an  association  to  certi¬ 
fy  to  the  records  of  tested  herds.  This 
is  the  new  .American  Beef  Cattle  Per¬ 
formance  Registry  Association,  with  head- 
tjuarters  at  Canyon.  Texas.  Colby  Conk- 
wright,  a  rancher  of  Hereford,  Texas, 
with  both  purebred  and  commercial  Here¬ 
ford  herds,  is  tin*  first  president  of  the 
oiganization:  Dr.  M.  R.  CUtlliham  of  West 
Texas  State  College  at  Canyon,  is  the 
Executi\e  .Secretary. 

Among  its  objectives  the  n(‘w  association 
Cit  sfarted  registering  cattle  of  all  beef 
breeds  in  October)  lists  the  following: 

a)  To  officially  record  the  performance 
and  production  of  tested  animals  regis¬ 
tered  with  various  beef  brei'd  associations; 

b)  To  encourage  accurate  measurement 
of  the  performance  and  production  of  beef 
cattle : 

c)  To  promote  the  improvement  of  beef 
cattle  in  the  economical  production  of 
high  (|uality  meat: 

d)  To  cooperate  with  the  various  breed 
associations  in  the  promotion  of  better 
b«‘ef  cattle:  and 

e)  To  encourage  the  tisc  of  breeding 
s<ock  with  l>rorrti  high  gaining  ability  in 
both  registeicd  and  commercial  herds  and 
help  establish  markets  for  the  produce 
from  such  herds. 

The  .Association  has  no  quarrel  with 
any  of  the  old  line  breed  associations. 
Every  one  of  the  dir<*ctors  raises  and  takes 
pride  in  his  purebred  cattle.  They  feel  they 
are  simply  oflering  an  added  and  most 
important  tool  for  the  selection  of  better 
beef  animals.  4'he  gn'at  demand  for  per¬ 
formance  tested  cattle  is  bringing  forth 
numbers  of  spurious  ollerings  from  herds 


Have  ANY 


USING  STANDARD 
FRE-FAB  SECTIONS 


Farm 


Building 


need 


you 


/l//  SetUioHd. 


NO  CUTTING  •  FITTING 
,  BOLTS  OR  RIVETS 
ERECT  WITH  OWN  LABOR 

L’Sr  offers  all-steel,  prefabricated  build¬ 
ings  composed  of  standardized  framing 
and  sections  that  can  be  interchanged 
to  make  any  type  building  you  need. 
\’ou  can  start  with  a  small  basic  build¬ 
ing  and  add  or  enlarge  as  your  needs 
increase.  .\11  parts  can  be  hantlled  and 
erected  without  special  equipment  or 
field  fitting,  and  the  L’^F  clip-and- 
wedge  sheet  fastening  method  elimi¬ 
nates  all  screws,  rivets  or  welding.  I'hesc 
are  heavy-duty  buildings  that  arc 
weather-tigHft.  sturdy  and  designed  for 
lifetime  permanence. 


^^^ITEP  TEEL 


ABRICATORS,  INC. 


WOOSTER,  OHIO 


WKITC  for  compter*  cofo/og 


THIS  ASTOUNDING  VOLUME 
OF  MUSSER  TREES  ARE 
SUCCESSFULLY  PLANTED 
EACH  YEAR  IN  48  STATES 

AiOSSM  r£S£S  MOiV  / 

• 

Our  careful  selection  of  seed,  good  heredity 
characteristics,  scientific  methods  of  planting 
and  propagation  result  in  Heavy  Roots  and 
Sturdy  Tops  that  rapidly  develop  into 
beautiful  trees. 

QUALITY  PLUS  VOLUME  -  - 

Buying  wholesale  directly  from  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  largest  growers  you  profit  from  the 
economies  our  huge  volume  makes  possible. 
For  Example  — 

SPECIAL  STRAIN  SCOTCH  PINE  —per  1000 
Very  best  Christmas  tree  strain.  Grown  from  seed 
collected  by  out  own  men  from  selected  parent  trees. 
Exceptionally  healthy,  sturdy,  straight  stemmed,  with 
rich  color. 

2-yr.  Seedlings  3-6"  . S25.00 

2- yr.  Seedlings  4-8"  .  35.00 

3- yr.  Seedlings  5-10"  .  50.00 

AUSTRIAN  PINE  —per  1000 

2- yr.  Seedlings  3-6"  . $25.00 

3- yr.  Seedlings  8-12"  .  40.00 

NORWAY  SPRUCE  (fast  growing)  — per  1000 

FrDfTi  seed  collected  by  our  own  men  from  selected 
trees. 

2- yr.  Seedlings  5-10"  . $35.00 

3- yr.  Transplants  6-12"  .  65.00 

DOUGLAS  FIR  —per  1000 
Hardy  RcKky  Mountain  type. 

3-yr.  Seedlings  4-8"  . $35.00 

3-yr.  Seedlings  8-12"  .  50.00 

BLUE  SPRUCE  —  per  1000 
Very  superior  stock 

3-yr.  Seedlings  5-10"  . $50.00 


TOxctc 

and  wholesale  price  list.  Ask  for  ostr  Famous 
Christmas  Tree  Growers’  Guide. 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  INC. 


BOX  6-L 
INDIANA.  PA. 
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CARDINAL  "Skipper  20" 

BIG  20‘*  TROUGH 

A  fop-performance,  fop-quality 
elevator  priced  low.  Offers 
operating  features  available  in 
any  higher  priced  elevator. 

COMPARE  .  .  . 

its  20"  trough,  plus  fea¬ 
tures,  low  price. 


Sturdy  steel  construction 
throughout.  Trough  20"  wide; 
overall  depth  12";  channel  depth 
5'/2".  Trough  lengths,  24',  28',  32',  36',  40'  and  44'. 
eight  foot  or  10'  drag  feeder  or  self-powered 
feeder  optional  equipment. 


CARDINAL  "Hyker  18" 

A  FUNCTIONAL,  DURABLE.  LOW-COST. 
PRACTICAL  ALL-PURPOSE  FARM 
ELEVATOR 

Performance  to  your  needs 
without  costly  and  fancy 
gadgetry.  Puts  corn  to  the 
crib,  baled  hay  to  mow 
or  stack,  small  grain  to 
the  bln  with  depend¬ 
able  efficiency. 


Trough — 16-gauge  steel, 
sectionally  constructed. 

Lengths— 16'.  20'.  24'.  28'.  32'. 

36'.  Reduction  drive  providi 
means  for  powering  by  any  or  all  of 
4  ways — speed  jack.  PTO,  elec,  motor  or  gas.  engine. 


CARDINAL  Junior 

RATED  THE  BEST  ALUMINUM 
ELEVATOR  BUYI 

15-gauge  alum,  alloy;  Timken- 
ered  roller  bearings; 
engths— 8'.  12'.  16'.  20'. 
22'.  24'.  26',  28'. 
GREATER 
CAPACITY 


Bulk  feed  ca¬ 
pacity  is  10  to  20 
tons  per  hour.  Used 
by  thousands  In  hand¬ 
ling  both  bulk  feed  and 
litter.  Acid-resistant.  Easily 
hosed  out  for  sanitation. 


CARDINAL  "Aug-O-Matie* 


that  have  never  seen  a  scale.  Dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  such  cattle  on  the  part  of  feed¬ 
ers  could  set  the  program  back  years  and 
the  Texas  organizers  and  their  fellow  pro¬ 
ducers  in  other  states  are  determined  to 
halt  the  practice  before  it  gets  a  good 
start.  By  standardizing  and  supervising 
procedures  for  farm  and  ranch  testing 
I  they  intend  to  bring  the  benefits  of  the 
program  to  the  mass  of  beef  producers. 

Conformation 

Finally,  just  a  word  about  confonnation. 
The  chief  argument  of  those  who  arc 
suspicious  of  the  value  of  performance 
testing  is  that  it  ignores  confonnation  and 
quality.  A  radical  like  Tom  Lasatcr  (sec 
story  on  page  32)  answers  that  with  a 
question — What  is  quality?  The  more 
conservative  advocates  of  testing  see  no 
conflict  at  all.  The  Kentucky  station,  for 
example,  like  others  working  with  per- 
fonnance  testing,  records  confonnation 
i  scores  on  all  individuals  entered  in  the  test 
j  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end 
I  of  the  period.  True,  the  individual  with 
'  the  best  conformation  is  not  necessarily 
j  the  best  gainer.  The  eye  alone  is  an  en- 
'  tirely  unreliable  judge  of  gaining  ability. 

I  But  the  tests  have  proven,  particularly 
those  at  Fort  Reno.  Oklahoma,  that  there 
j  is  no  conflict  between  the  accepted  stand- 
I  aids  of  conformation  and  gaining  ability, 
i  Colbv  Conkwright’s  herds  are  proof 
!  of  this.  \  few  years  back  he  started  aim¬ 
ing  for  a  comprest  type  of  cattle  to  get 
some  outstanding  club  calves.  He  finally 
got  I'xactly  the  kind  of  heifers  he  wanted. 

'  and  low  gaining  cattle  along  with  them. 
That  was  the  end  of  comprest  cattle  on 
the  C-Bar  Ranch.  When  performance  test¬ 
ing  was  started  at  PanTech  he  became 
one  of  the  original  co-operators  and  has 
been  using  performance  tested  bulls  in  his 
herds  ever  since.  He  has  been  careful  to 
select  for  type  as  well  as  weight  and  now 
has  some  of  the  finest  looking,  fastest  gain- 
i  ing  cattle  in  the  Panhandle. 

Of  one  carload  of  top  calves  which  the 
Coddings  sold  last  year  13  were  shown  as 
club  calves  in  Menard  County,  Illinois, 
this  summer.  Nine  of  them  finished  among 
the  top  10  of  the  show.  One  of  these  was 
shown  at  fairs  in  adjoining  counties  and 
:  was  top  calf  in  four  out  of  five  shows  and 
second  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair. 

.A  respected  cattle  judge  consulted  by 
the  association  founders  in  setting  up 
'  their  standards  advised  them,  “If  you 
select  for  beef  jjroduction  you’ll  get  the 
type  you  need.  If  you  select  for  type  you 
mav  not  get  production."  There  seems  to 
be  no  rebuttal  to  that, 
i  The  Texas  Panhandle  boasts  a  football 
team  known  as  the  Golden  Sandstorm.  It 
may  well  be  that  another  Golden  Sand- 
stonn  has  spnmg  up  on  the  plains  to  lift 
cattlemen  throughout  the  nation  to  new 
levels  of  efficiency  and  profit. 


SWITCH  TO  ^ARLOW 


MARLOW  MAKES  DOLLARS 
FOR  YOU  BY  INCREASING 
PRODUCTION. 


MARLOW  MAKES  SENSE 
BECAUSE  IT  ELIMINAnS  MAJOR 
CAUSE  OF  MASTITIS. 


Certified  nationwide  results  prove  Marlow 
Milkers  increase  production  on  an  average  of 
12%  and  absolutely  eliminate  major  cause  of 
Mastitis!  Switch  to  Marlow— the  only  milker 
that  can  make  this  statement. 


The  best  way's  the  Marlow 
way  —  all  the  way  —  floor 
type  milkers,  suspended 
type  milkers,  stalls,  parlor 
and  pipeline  systems. 

FOR  FREE  BOOK- 
'ESSENTIALS  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  PIPELINE 
MILKING  PARLOR  OPERATION." 

DEPT.  E 

MANKATO,MINN. 


Sept.  Ut  to  Dec.  31$t  Delivery.  .$3.00  per  pair  1  Mature 

Jan.  &  Feb.  Delivery .  4.00  per  pair  } 

March  &  April  Delivery .  5.00  per  pair  ]  Birds 

CHUKAR  PARTRIDGES 

Mature  Birds . $6.00  per  pair 

Young  Birds  (8  to  10  weeks  old,  2/3  grown),  icteal  for 
restocking,  for  sale  July  to  Nov..  .  .20  birds  for  $22.50 
Eggs  for  sole  in  May,  June  and  July 

100  to  500  eggs . 30c  each 

500  or  more  eggs . 25c  each 

Minimum  order;  5  pairs  quail  or  50  eggs 
All  price*  F.O.B.  Joplin.  Mo. 

1  <tc|M>!»lt  r(M|ulrc(t  on  onlern.  balance  ('.0.1>. 

Our  bivtulcrs  are  rullorutu  toteil  and  welKb  H  ozs.  or  over. 
Oven-tlrwH-.ed  anti  frozen  qti.*ill.  shlpiH**!  with  dry  Icc,  prc« 
paitl  anywhere  In  l*..s.  at  iSJH.oo  per  duz. 

Sept.  1  St  to  Jon.  31  st 

LOWRANCE  QUAIL  FARM 

1730  Picher  Joplin  4,  Mo. 


fun-work 
yard 
tractor 

only 

$29950 


WHEEL-HORSE 


This  amazing  little  tractor  turns  yard 
work  into  carefree  FUN.  Just  let 
Wheel-Horse  “Ride-Away”  do  the 
work  around  your  own  place  while  you 
just  sit  and  steer.  Does  lawn  jobs  in  a 
jiffy  . . .  3-gang  mower  cuts  5-ft.  swath! 
Clears  snow  with  nary  a  huff  or  puff. 
Plow  . . .  Cultivate  .  .  .  Use  any  of  22 
attaching  tools  to  do  all  yard  and 
garden  jobs.  This  versatile  fun-work 
tractor  has  5  forward  speeds  and  a 
reverse!  It’s  powered  by  a  husky  2}^ 
h.p.  (or  3^  h.p.)  engine  mounted  on 
heavy  channel  steel  chassis.  Complete 
line  of  garden  tractors  from  2  to  8  h.p. 


22  Tools 
for  all 

Gardon  Work 


Write  for  Details  and  Name  of  Dealer 


Wheel-Horse  Products  Company 

2e43-B  Dixieway  North,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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SMALL  FRUIT 

{Continued  from  page  51) 

ing.  Fairly  wide  row  and  plant  spacings 
are  used.  This  system  is  recommended  for 
heavy  yielding  dewberries  and  other  trail¬ 
ing  varieties. 

The  patch  system  is  no  system  at  all. 
When  suckers  are  left  to  develop  freely, 
the  result  is  a  dense  thicket  with  small 
berries,  rampant  disease  and  impossible 
picking  conditions. 

The  First  Season 

Cultivation  begins  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  set,  both  for  control  of  weeds  and  to 
eonsei'vc  moisture.  Moisture  is  the  big 
factor  in  berry  size  and  yield.  Cultivation 
must  be  frequent  throughout  the  first  sea¬ 
son,  unless  a  co\er  croj)  is  planted  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  in  the  late  summer  or  early 
fall.  Cultivating  too  late  in  the  fall  en¬ 
courages  late  -growth  that  often  causes 
winter  injury.  A  cover  crop  checks  growth 
of  the  canes  in  autumn,  allowing  them  to 
harden  before  winter.  Kirschman  prefers 
lye  as  a  cover  crop,  which  is  n-woiked  into 
the  soil  while  still  green  the  following 
spring.  Oats,  crimson  clover  and  buck¬ 
wheat  can  also  be  used.  “You  never  want 
to  broadcast  the  co\er  crop.”  says  Kirsch¬ 
man,  “or  it  will  give  you  trouble  within 
the  rows.  Use  a  drill  in  sowing  the  cover 
crop.  .And  don’t  plow  under  the  co\er 
crop  the  next  year  because  plowing  too 
easily  prunes  bush  roots.  \  disc  is  best  for 
subduing  the  cover  crop  without  dc-ep 
disturbance  of  the  soil.  In  fact,  a  disc  is 
the  best  tool  to  keep  cultivation  from  be¬ 
ing  too  deep  any  time.  Rrambles.  (-spe¬ 
cially,  are  very  shallow  rooted  and  two 
inches  is  deep  enough  to  stir  the  soil.  But 
it’s  a  good  notion  to  change  cultivating 
tools  now  and  then,  using  a  spring  tooth 
harrow,  for  example,  to  keep  from  getting 
a  plowsole  that  can  easily  be  caused  from 
using  the  same  tool  at  the  same  depth 
time  and  time  again.  Garden  tractors  with 
rotary  bladt-s  must  be  handled  carefully 
for  they  go  in  deep  enough  to  cut  the 
roots  before  you  know  it.  5’ou  can  expt-ct 
to  do  quite  a  lot  of  hand  hoeing  near  the 
plants  to  keep  weeds  and  suckers  down.” 

Weed  killers,  particularly  Crag  Herbi¬ 
cide,  are  proving  effective  in  bramble 
plantings  for  the  control  of  foxtail,  crab- 
grass,  and  other  annuals.  Generally,  weed 
killers  are  for  prc-cmergencc  use,  with  the 
ground  clean-cultivated  before  the  spray 
is  applied.  Diesel  or  fuel  oil  at  the  rate 
of  30  gallons  of  oil  to  70  gallons  of  water 
is  used  by  some  growers  as  a  weed  killer. 
Mulching,  for  both  weed  and  moisture 
control,  is  more  often  used  by  part-time 
b('riy  growers  and  home  gardeners.  It  has 
the  bad  feature  of  drawing  field  mice, 
which  destroy  the  plants  themselves,  though 
use  of  poisoned  baits  can  fn-quently  offset 
this  disadvantage.  Mulching,  once  start(-d, 
must  be  continued,  for  it  causes  plant  roots 
to  lie  even  closer  to  the  surface  than  nor- 
mally,  making  later  cultivation  difficult. 


Til-Kut  Blade 
fits  all  4 
Lantz  models. 


Revolutionary 
Til-Kut  Blade 
keeps  jointer 
point  sharp. 


Tills  as  it  cuts— 
pulls  easier. 


Non-stop  plowing 
saves  time,  work, 
money. 

Only  one  coulter  setting  for  all  fields. 


GET  THE  PROOF 
on  this  modern  coulter! 
Free,  6-page  colorful 
bulletin  gives  full  picture 
story  of  this  new  “pays- 
for-itself”  Model  C  Lantz 
Coulter... and  other  fa¬ 
mous  Lantz  Models.  Send 
Post  Card  today! 


LANTZ  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  CM-532  •  Valparaiso,  Indiana 


Het  the  Best  and  Latest  Seeds  from  Scotty 

SPECIALISTS  IN  SEEDS  AND  SEED  CLEANING  FOR  OVER  80  YEARS 


NEW,  Proven  Varieties 

are  always  found  at  Scotts. 
\'ernal,  Xaragansett,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  alfalfa;  Penscott 
clover;  S-37  Orchard  Grass, 
Lancaster  brome;  Clintland 
oats;  Harosoy  soybeans;  Pi¬ 
per  Sudan  and  others. 


Top  Producing  Hybrid  Corn— 

the  vigorous,  healthy,  fast 
drying,  clean  picking  kind 
that  hghts  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions  and  fills  your  cribs  * 
with  sound  corn.  Select  from 
20  early,  medium  and  late 
maturing  varieties. 


FREE  2  Year  Subscription 

to  Crop  News  and  Views  is 
yours  when  you  send  a  post¬ 
card  for  Scotts  seed  list. 
These  helpful  bulletins  keep 
you  informed  on  the  latest 
recommended  seeds  and 
seeding  practices. 


Send  a  postcard  for  latest  complete  Seed  Frice  List 

Scott  F.ARM  SEED  CO.,  Locust  Street,'  Meehanicsburg,  Ohio 
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World's  Largest  Selling 

NEW  GALVANIZED  Junior  Augers 
10  Bu.  "  f* . .^16*® 

. .*195® 

21 R . .«22*® 

COMPLETE  with  belt,  pulleys,  ball 
bearing  head,  spout,  mounting  brack¬ 
ets,  adjustable  motor  mount  for  gas 
engine,  electric  motor,  or  drill. 

at  DODGE  CITY,  KANS.  or  MONMOUTH,  ILL. 


lurpee 


SEEI 
CATALOG 

128  pair«8,  best  flowers 
and  vegetables  including 
all  the  Burpft*  Hybrids.  It’s  the  lead- 
int;  American  seed  eataloir.withmoney- 
savin^  Mpecials  on  almost  every  patge. 


SPECIAL— for  limited 
time  only  we*!!  mail 
you  10S«MbFREE.if 


Hybrid  Tomato 

Biggest  Smooth,  Round,  Red 
Tomatoes  Ever  Produced  I 

Giifantic.thick-meated. perfectly  smooth, 
so  heavy  they  often  weigh  1  lb.  or  more  each. 
Superb  quality,  extra  delicious,  wonderful. 
^Unsurpassed  for  the  garden,  wins  prizes  at 
the  fairs,  always  brinKs  hiKhest  prices. 
Plants  Grow  Faster,  Boar  Hoavior 
Because  they  are  Hybrids  the  plants  jrrow 
faster,  sturdier— bear  heavier,  and  lonfzer. 
They  set  more  fruits  even  in  bad  weather. 


you  send  stamp  for  postaKe.  Or.  to  have  more 
plants,  we’ll  mail  postpaid  70  Soods  for  $1. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

432  Burpa.  BuBding  —at  nearest  city: 
FtiHaddphia  32.  Pa.  or  Clinton.  Iowa  or  Rivwsid*.  CaNf omia 
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Bowsher  Burr  Mill 
Cuts,  Cracks,  and 
Grinds... No  Dust! 


New  Beef-Maker  Grinds  Oats, 
Wheat,  Ear  and  Shelled  Corn 


This  new  multi-speed  portable  mill 
produces  a  uniform  coarse  to  fine 
grind  the  way  you  want  it.  It  grinds 
up  to  31(0  bu.  an  hour,  ^’ou  save  feed, 
time  and  work.  .And  livestock  digest 
feed  faster,  eat  more,  make  higher 
daily  gains.  Mill  has  PTC)  dri\e  — 
choice  of  tires  and  elevator  sizes.  .Avail¬ 
able  with  self-feeding  drag  and  new 
multi-speed  drive  for  grinding  small 
grains.  Send  card  for  FREE  folder. 


UNIVERSAL 


WATER  SYSTEM 


•  Read  how  Universal  now  maKes  it  possible 
for  you  to  equip  your  farm  and  home  with 
automatic  running  water  at  really  low  cost. 

•  Read  how  Universal  saves  you  money  by 
pumping  more  water  than  other  pumps  its 
size  .  .  .  how  it  pumps  from  both  shallow 
and  deep  wells  without  need  of  any  moving 
mechanism  below  ground  .  .  .  how  it  comes 
ready  to  plug  in  like  any  other  modern  home 
appliance. 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  coupon. 


UNIVERSAL  Mfg.  Co. 


I  4108  Hoffmeister  Avc.,  St.  Louis  23,  Mo.  | 

I  Please  send  free  booklet  and  name  of  my  local  * 

j  dealer.  My  well  is  about _ feet.  J 

[  Name _  * 

I  Address _  J 

U . J 


However,  for  weed  control  and  moisttire 
retention  there’s  no  practice  better  than 
mulciting,  which  is  growing  in  popularity. 

The  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  in  berry 
growing  is  not  widespread.  Response  of 
berries  to  manufactured  nutrients  other 
than  nitrojren  is  uncertain.  Fruits  grown 
on  soil  of  average  fertility  need  nitogen 
more  frequently  than  any  other  plant  food. 
Some  growers  like  to  fertilize  each  plant 
with  a  handful  of  ammonium  sulphate  or 
a  similar  nitrogen  carrier  a  month  after 
setting  plants  and  each  spring  thereafter. 
Too  large  an  application  will  damage  roots 
if  the  soil  is  too  diy.  In  general,  beriy 
specialists  recommend  that  the  best  ferti¬ 
lizer  is  barnyard  manure,  hea\  ily  applied 
to  the  ground  before  the  berries  are 
planted. 

Pruning,  S.  Rough  Job 
Bertha  Kira  hman  works  in  the  vege¬ 
tables  and  berries  along  with  her  husband, 
their  grown  son,  and  a  steady  hired  hand. 
About  20  pickers  are  added  during  the 
three-week  berry  hanest.  Bf'itha  doesn’t 
see  any  easy  money  in  berries.  “.\t  pick¬ 
ing  and  pruning  time.'’  she  says,  “your 
amis  are  ready  to  dro|)  ofl  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  but  there’s  always  another  day 
facing  you.  Even  on  a  hot  July  day.  if  you 
don't  want  to  be  all  scratched  up.  you 
wear  heavy  clothes,  and  high  leather  boots 
are  a  good  idea,  too:  but  you  still  wind  up 
a  mass  of  scratches.  There’ re  a  few  hybrids 
without  thorns,  like  the  thornless  boysen- 
beriy.  but  yields  are  less  certain.” 

Pruning,  while  hard  work,  is  not  hard 
to  master.  The  growth  habits  of  all  bram¬ 
bles  are  similar.  Their  roots  are  peren- 
nia’.  sending  up  a  new  crop  of  canes  each 
year,  which  bear  fruit  the  following  sum¬ 
mer  and  then  die.  Pruning  consists  of 
removal  of  canes  which  have  fruited  and 
cutting  back  of  the  new  canes.  Use  of 
a  pruning  hook  saves  considerable  bend¬ 
ing  o\er  and  lessens  scratches  from  thorns. 

Pruning  practices  vary  with  different 
varieties  of  berries  and  with  local  custom. 
In  some  sections,  old  canes  are  removed 
and  burned  soon  after  har\est  to  reduce 
diseases,  while  in  other  sections  the  old 
canes  are  not  removed  until  time  permits 
during  the  late  winter,  since  the  old  canes 
offer  protection  from  snow  breakage  to 
the  new  canes.  Here  are  the  basic  methods 
of  pruning  new  growth : 

Black  and  purple  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries :  Before  growth  starts  in  spring, 
cut  out  weak  and  broken  new  canes  and 
thin  the  rest  to  stand  about  8  inches  in 
the  row  i  for  blackberries),  or  if  in  hills, 
thin  to  4  or  5  of  the  healthiest  canes 
per  hill.  Side  branches  shoidd  be  cut  back 
to  12  or  18  inches  in  length.  Unbranched 
canes  should  be  headed  to  about  4  feet 
in  length.  In  June,  the  new  shoots  of  the 
current  season’s  growth  of  black  raspberries 
should  be  pinched  back  to  18  inches, 
which  creates  more  compact  bushes. 

Red  and  everbearing  raspberries :  These 


Firsf  Time  Ever  Olfwed-NEW 

DWARF 

Now,  delicious  large  peaches  in  your  own  back  yard 
from  trees.less  than  6  ft.  tall.  No  laddersi  Also  Dwarf 
Apple  and  Pear  trees.  FREE  catalog.  Bargains  in 
Roses.  Shrubs,  Fruits.  Write. 


Bearing  Age 

PPLE  &  PEAR  TREES 

Will  Bear  In  One  Year 


lATiy  wiiif!  Huy  5  yr.  old  trees — eat  fresh  fruit  next 
year.  FREE  eutalog  of  mirser>'  sto<'k.  Write 


Order  Direct  from  This  Ad 

Strawberries 

50  Plants  25  Robinson  Propoid  $1.00 

Order  early.  One  bargain  per  customer.  Write  for  our 
FREE  catalog  full  of  bargains  in  plants,  trees,  etc. 


Grow  New  Giant 

ASPBERRIES 

large  as  a  Nickel 

NEW  MORRISONg  Giant  of  the  Black  Raspberry  Familr,  stands  head 
and  shoulders  above  other  standard  varieties.  OtHO  Grower  Saya« 
“Durmic  cine  of  llie  most  serious  sprina  drouirhts  in  history,  the 
MORflleON  RAGPBCNRV  pr«Mluoed  a  heavy  crop  of  fine  berries— 
while  other  standanl  varieties  in  this  section  were  small,  seedy  and 
almost  a  failure."  Read  all  about  them  in  our  free  cataWir  full  of 
bartrmins  in  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  Write  today. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 


ACKERMAN  NURSERIES 

220  LAKE  ST.  _ BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN 


MOW,  SHRED,  MULCH 
AT  LOWER  COST  WITH 
NEW  WOOD’S  ROTARIES 


These  PTO-operated  tractor  mower- 
shredders  make  fast  work  of  stalk  shred¬ 
ding,  pasture  mowing,  cover  crop  mulch¬ 
ing,  weed  and  brush  cutting  and  leaf 
mulching.  Excellent  for  low  cost  land 
clearing,  shredding  of  orchard  and  vine¬ 
yard  prunings.  Available  in  hydraulic  lift 
or  drawbar  pull-type  —  42"  to  114"  cut 
—  adjustable  from  ground  to  14"  high. 

1,  2  and  3  blade  models.  Blades  are  forged, 
heat  treated  and  overlap  for  clean  cutting. 
Equipped  with  shock  absorbing  V-Belt 
drive,  shielded  PTO  and  bevel  gears  — 
heavy  enough  to  take  any  tractor’s  power. 
Have  boiler  plate  housing,  15"  drop- 
center  wheels  or  8"  with  non-pneumatic 
tires.  All  working  parts  enclosed. 

Bond  poitcord  today  for  FREE  folder. 


13  MODELS  — 42' I*  114' CUT 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  COMPANY 

13512  S.  4th  ST.  »  OREGON.  ILLINOIS 

!?or  yUore  Sountilul  Marveiti 

PLANT 


fIlUVf 


(‘otiii>Iete  line  of  Fruit. 
Nut,  and  Shade  IVees.  Duarf  Fruit 
Trees,  Straw  I>erry.  Ras|d>erry  and  Hluelierry 
fdants.  A'^paraKUs.  Graiies,  KverKreen>,  and  ornainenials. 
Moj»t  of  the  old  fa\orite>  plus  many  new  exclusive  (pat¬ 
ented!  varietie*^.  Over  years  K^owinK  exiierience  thru 
three  Kenerations  of  Kemp  family  a'^Mire^  hiKhe>t  uuality 
nursery  stock  at  reasonable  price*'.  Satisfaction  Kuaranteed. 

FREE  60  PAGE  CATALOG— WRITE 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries 

BOX  9-125,  PRINCESS  ANNE,  MO. 
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should  not  bo  snininor  jjrunod.  Doiinant 
pnininp,  before  buds  swell  in  the  spring, 
eonsists  of  thinning  out  weak  canes,  leav¬ 
ing  those  of  inch  or  more  in  diameter, 
spaced  about  6  inches  apart.  Canes  under 
24  inches  in  height  are  removed.  .All 
canes  are  headed  at  5  or  o/a  feet  at  this 
time. 

Dru'bcrrics  and  tyaiUn^  blackberries: 
lioysetiberries  and  loganbet  ties  along  with 
dewberries,  are  the  best  known  of  the 
trailing  types  of  brambles.  All  need  sup- 
poii.  The  bearing  caui*  are  trained  to 
trellises,  while  the  new  shoots  are  left 
tiailing  on  the  ground,  it^uallv  stn'tched 
in  one  direction  parallel  with  the  row  for 
easier  cultivation.  When  well  grown,  these 
nailing  new  canes  are  bunched  together 
r  ud  held  in  place  by  stakes  or  by  U-shaped 
wires  pushed  in  the  ground,  and  are  left 
jnostrate  over  the  w  inter,  sometimes  being 
(overed  with  dirt  for  gr«-ater  protection. 
In  early  spring,  the  old  canes  are  cut  off 
ti;e  trellises  and  the  new  canes  are  tied  or 
looped  over  the  wiies,  after  being  headed 
back  to  3  feet  for  dewberries  and  from  4 
to  12  feet  for  other  kinds,  according  to 
habits  of  growth  and  spacings  of  plants 
iti  the  row. 

Currants  and  gooseberries:  Dormant 
pinning,  after  the  fiist  season’s  growth, 
consists  of  thinning  to  6  or  8  strong  shoots. 
;\t  the  end  of  the  second  \ear,  3  or  4 
one-year  shoots,  and  4  or  3  two-year-old 
shoots  should  be  left.  In  later  years,  3  or 
■i-  each  of  one,  two  and  three-year  shoots 
are  allowed  to  remain  and  all  older  canes 
lemoved.  .As  with  all  brambles,  the  age 

canes  is  quickly  recognized  by  coloring 
as  well  as  by  growth  rings. 

Because  certain  \arieiies  of  currants  and 
gooseberries  are  host  to  blister  rust,  a 
serious  disease  of  white  pine  trees,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  states  do  not  jx'rmit  the  planting 
of  currants  and  gooseberries,  while  other 
states  permit  them  under  special  author¬ 
ity  only  in  certain  areas.  Local  regula¬ 
tions,  if  any,  can  be  learned  from  the 
county  agent. 


The  Payoff 

Income  from  commercial  berry  planta¬ 
tions  differs  widely.  In  California,  with 
large  yields  of  large-sized  berries,  gross 
incomes  of  $4000  per  acre  arc  not  un¬ 
common.  In  bein’  enterprises  in  other 
patts  of  the  country,  with  most  all  labor 
hired,  a  net  management  income  of  $100 
per  acre  is  considered  good.  Labor  costs 
van  just  as  widely.  In  \ew’  Jersey,  typ¬ 
ical  picking  costs  are  8  cents  a  pint  for 
blackberries  and  rasjiberries,  with  a  bonus 
of  one  cent  a  pint  at  the  end  of  the  harvest 
for  steady  workci’s.  .An  average  worker 
picks  about  100  pints  a  day. 

The  labor  problem  in  most  areas  is 
acute.  Chris  Kirschman’s  problem  is 
typical.  He  feels  the  labor  squeeze  more 
('ach  year.  He  says,  ‘‘Don’t  forget,  if  you 
arc  in  berr\’  countn’,  c\  en  one  elsc’s  berries 
are  ready  to  harvest  w  hen  yours  arc.  That 


5-HP  GRAVELY  Makes  Tough  Jobs  EASY! 

Gravely  does  jobs  other  tractors  won't  .  .  .  because  Gravely  liar  that 
extru  power  for  tough  mowing,  gardening,  held  and  farm  jobs. 

!  And  you  get  more  when  you  get  Gravely:  All-gear  drive,  po\.er  rc- 
1  verse,  simple,  easy  operation,  power  attachments  stcurtly  mounted, 
quickly  interchanged  by  only  four  bolts! 


.21  JOB-RIGHT  TOOLS! 

Your  choice  of  21  tools  .  .  .  used  with  one  versa¬ 
tile  tractor  that  saves  you  time,  work,  worry,  till 
year  long. 

“Power  vs.  Drudgery”  booklet  shows  how  Ciravely 
solves  \our  upkeep  and  gardening  problems.  Write 
for  it  today !  New  Eas>  Pay  Plan.  Starter  optional. 

GRAVELY  TRACTORS JNC. 

BOX  1232  DUNBAR,  W.VA. 

Please  send  “Power  vs.  Drudgery”  and  dealer’s 


STATE 


TAKE  PASTURE  TO  STOCK 


with  HELIX  UNLOADERS 


Save  Chore  Time ... 

Cut  feeding  Costs 

"if  Unloads  at  Front  Where  You  Con 
Watch  It 

-A  Adapts  Readily  for  All  Forage  Chores, 

All  Silo  Filling 

Make  your  forage  wagon,  do  more  for  each 
dollar  invested.  Use  a  Helix  side  delivery  Cross- 
Conveyor  to  speed  up  feeding  chores  . . .  save 
time.  New  design  feature  permits  removal  of 
elevator  for  filling  low  bunka  or  working  in 
cramped  quarters. 

And  at  silo  filling  time  (either  trench  or  upright) 
or  when  hSuling  chopped  hay,  you’ll  find  a 
Helix  Real -End  Unloader  the  most  valuable 
implement  on  your  farm. 

One  basic  machine  do^  both  jobs. 

Get  the  Helix  unit  your  farm  o;x>ration  most 
needs!  Or  get  a  Helix  All-Steel  Forage  Box  that 
is  ready  punched  and  drilled  for  2-Hour  con¬ 
version  to  an  automatic  unloader. 

new  manure  spreader  attachment  is  also  avail¬ 
able  .  .  .  and  for  biiiik-frrd!ni<  grains,  see  the 
new  iiifxpensise  Helix  .\u«er  Unloader. 

Ask  >our  Helix  dealer  aliout  the  IlelLx  easy  to 
install,  easy  to  remove  Barn  Cleaner,  too. 


HELIX 


CORPORATION 


CROWN  POINT.  INDIANA 

Ftr  FREE  literatsre.  sinply  print  ynir  name  and  address 
kelow  aad  mail  ta  as  at  Dept.  2-M. 


Name. 


RRs 


Town . State . 

am  .Me  mb  mb  kb  bm  bb  bm  kb  aJ 
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FROST-PROOF 

HYDRANT 

•  Will  never  freeze 
when  properly  in- 
stai:ed. 

•  Provides  complete 
iirc  protection  even 
in  coldest  weather. 

•  Guarantees  ade¬ 
quate  water  sup¬ 
ply  for  live  stock. 

•  Vogel  Hydrants 
meet  code  require¬ 
ments. 

The  handle  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  shows  at  a  glance 
that  the  water  is  posi¬ 
tively  shut  oft  and  is 
your  guarantee  against 
leakage  and  treezing. 

No.  4 

FROST.PROOF 

CLOSET 

Will  never  freeze.  A 
great  convenience  when 
installed  in  an  outbuild¬ 
ing  or  on  o  rear  porch 
of  a  residence. 

A  real  water  saver.  Vi¬ 
treous  china  bowl  is  dur¬ 
able  and  easy  to  keep 
clean  and  will  never 
freeze.  No  mechanism  in 
tank  to  get  out  of  order. 


JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  CO.I  Wilmmfilon  99.  on.ware 
r 

Joseph  A.  Vogel  Co. 

Wilmington  W,  Del 

rK*iis«»  K«>nrt  inroiniatiftn  t*n  Fr»*st.prtK»f  <’lt»M-t*“ 

iiiui  I  ll>->ti;i.it>' 

NAME  . 

ADDR'SS  . . 

TOWN  .  S'ATE . 


Effective 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 

can  apply  successful  business  princi¬ 
ples  and  proven  scientific  methods  to 
your  farm.  A  professional  farm  man¬ 
ager  is  ready  to  organize  and  sufx-r- 
vise  your  farm  operation  to  assure 
maximum  returns. 

Accurate 

FARM  APPRAISALS 

based  on  sound  judgment  of  \alues, 
firices.  yi:-lds.  soil  productivity  and 
managciun.  will  tirovide  a  basis  for 
buying,  selling  and  ta.xation  of  farms 
or  ranches.  .\  trained,  experienced 
rural  apprais'M'  can  do  the  job  for  you. 

Write  today  for  full  information  and 
list  of  Proi'essional  Farm  .Managers 
and  Rural  .\ppraisers  for  your  area. 
No  obligation,  of  course. 

H.  E.  Stdicup,  Secy.-Treas. 
American  Society  of  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers 
Box  67,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa 


means  competition  for  available  labor.  In 
some  places  hiring  on  a  piece  work  basis 
is  out.  Labor  laws  and  minimum  wage 
scales  often  make  hiring  of  vacationing 
school  children  a  losing  proposition  for  the 
grower.  It’s  a  good  idea  to  count  the  size 
I  of  your  family  before  you  plant  too  many 
acres  of  berries,  lieriy  growing  to  make 
money  must  be  a  family  affair.” 

Specialized  sales  bring  the  greatest  prof¬ 
its.  The  past  year.  Kirscliman’s  rasp- 
■  berries  sold  on  the  Newark  market  for 
j  around  25  cents  a  pint  wholesale.  For 
j  placing  a  fresh  green  leaf  on  the  pint  cups 
and  covering  them  with  cellophane,  at  a 
*  cost  of  less  than  one  cent,  the  New  5'ork 
City  market  at  times  paid  30  cents  a  pint 
wholesale.  Some  of  Kirschinan’s  black¬ 
berries  and  red  or  black  raspberries,  sold 
through  roadside  stands  to  vacationers  in 
i  the  summer  resort  colonies  which  dot  the 
I  Raritan  Bay  shore.  ha\’c  been  bringing 
1  from  35  to  50  cents  a  pint  retail.  Kirsc  h- 
I  man  has  found  that  yellow  and  purple 
i  raspberries  are  poor  sellers.  Their  tartness 
!  and  color  lessen  their  dessert  appeal  for 
j  most  people. 

I  It  is  not  always  the  biggest  crop  that 
I  makes  the  best  profits.  Marketing  ideas 
;  .sometimes  cause  a\erage  crops  to  be  the 
1  biggest  money  makers.  H.  F.  Winter  of 
Wavne  County,  Ohio,  stores  the  major 
part  of  his  berr\-  crop  in  a  nearby  locker 
I  freezer  plant  in  25  pound  cartons.  Costs 
run  one  half  cent  a  pound  a  month.  These 
berries  sell  out  of  season  to  bakeries  at 
I  a  high  premium.  J.  E.  Moulton  of  East 
j  Lansing.  Michigan,  likes  a  practice  of 
'  pruning  which  can  also  bring  out-of-sea- 
I  son  profits.  Eveibearing  varieties,  which 
I  usuallv  bear  two  light  crops,  one  in  sum- 
j  Pier  and  another  in  fall,  are  pruned 
'  drasticallv  in  the  spring.  This  eliminates 
the  summer  crop  hut  causes  heavy  fall 
vields.  bringing  better  prices  at  a  time 
j  when  few  berries  are  on  the  market.  Nel- 
1  son  E.  Cooke  of  Branford.  Connecticut, 
sells  his  produce  in  a  number  of  forms. 
He  not  only  sells  fresh  berries,  but  pro( - 
csscs  them  into  ice  cream  and  into  fruit 
drinks  for  sale  at  a  roadside  combination 
fruit  stand  and  snarl;  bar. 


li 


READY  TO  BEAR 

PLANTS  ond  TRICS 


State  laspactaS  Stadk 

Why  w«H?  Hav*  fryil  t* 

Mrt  and  ton  in^  60  days 
this  yoar.  0«r  baoring 
og*  fruit  planft  cams  in 
all  |»apular,  provan  vnri- 
•tins  at  money 'Saving 
prices.  HIGHEST  QUAUTY. 

Hew  ISONY  Blackberr. 

Heavy  anneal  boaror.  Now  REDRiCX 
Evorboaring  Strawberry  .  .  .  Now 
MORRISON  Slack  Raspberry.  .  . 
YELLOW  Rospborrlos.  WHITE  Bleck-^ 
borrlos.  Cwltlvatod  Slvoborrlof. 
easy  to  grow,  hardy. 

Qaiataplet  Apple  Tree 

Amesingi  6  dilFaront  verie- 
Nos  an  eno  tree.  Saves  specu. 
fruit  «H  tummor  oml  Ml.  Pig 
onU  nwl  troo*.  DWARP  and 
ztondord  Pruit  Tmaz,  Ivor- 
groans,  Shrobs.  IvarWaaoi- 
ing  Rasas,  Parsnnlols.  Cooi- 
plala  lioa.  205«  discaoal  an 
oarly  ordars.  Catalog  PRii. 


Write  for 

FREE 

CATALOG 

“Garden 

Success" 


SOUTH  MtCHKAN  NURSERY 

Box  260  )l«at>BiiMala.RHeb. 


Free  Booklets 

on 

Farm  Building 


Send  for  free  booklets: 
"Planning  a  Farm  Home” 
outlines  a  new,  practical 
method  of  planning. . . . 
Fully  illustrated.  "How 
to  Build  Farm  Buildings 
That  Last  Longer."  Full 
of  valuable  tips  and  sugges¬ 
tions.  Pocket  size.  Illustrated. 


W'rite  to; 


WEST  COAST  LUMBERMEN’S  ASSN. 

loom  S50.  1410  S.  N.  MOHISON  •  PORTLAND  S.  OREGON 


3  BLUE  SPRUCE  3  WHITE  SPRUCE 

3  NORWAY  SPRUCE  3  SCOTCH  PINE 


8  DOUGLAS  FIR 


Will  frt'ow  quickly  Into  lovel.v  spec'men  everfrreena.  All  20  only 
SI. 00  poBtpaid.  On«  to  cuKtomer,  please. 

FBCr  llundrtKlH  of  low-ooitt  planting  offers  in  the  l>eautlful 
IH56  Ajirl  Ferris  6<i'paee  Nurser.v  Catalog-  Gor|teouf» 
colorful  pictures.  87th  year.  FKFF.  wrlte-~ 

EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY,  425  BriOw  St..  Han»ton.  Itwa 


NOW! 

Smalley  Mills 
Mix  Feed 
as  they 
Grind! 


Mix  your  own  Iced  rations  —  at  home.  Itiustration  shows 
the  Hatchet  Mill  with  MIX-ALL  attachment,  (rinding  cob 
corn  and  mixing  concentrates  into  the  ground  feed  —  all 
in  one  operation.  A  sure  saver  of  time,  labor  and  feod  costs. 
Available  for  belt  drive.  P.T.O.  drive  and  standard  3-point 
mounting.  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS. 

SMALLEY  Mf|.  Co.,  587  York  St.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
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FAKM  WANT  ADS 


This  now  FARM  ()L’ARTERLY  dt-pai tiiieiit  is  0|H'n 
for  advertiscnu  Ills  of  (|(iali(y  piuducts  and  sei  vicrs. 
Ratfs  75c  a  wuid  including  each  word  in  name  and 
add  I  OSS,  M  inimum  adveitisenient  $18.75  for  25  words 
iiicliidiiig  each  word  in  name  and  address.  Terms;  Cash 
with  Older.  Ciiculation:  2I1.0<K).  FARM  OCARTF.RLY 
is  lead  hv  ihe  nation's  ablest  and  most  prospeious 
fanners.  .Aden  tisements  for  the  next  issue.  Spring  t956, 
accepted  until  January  I5th. 


CALVF,S  AND  FEEDERS 


.MOBRIDOE  LIVESTOCK  Commission  Company.  Inc., 
Fresh  piodiicei-coiisigned  livestock  handled  at  our  leg- 
niar  livestock  sale  tseiy  Ihiiisday.  Special  calf  and 
feeder  sales  in  the  Fall.  Mobiidge.  South  Dakota, 
I’.O.  Box  357,  Nestor  S.  Melner,  Manager. 


COLLIE  PCPPIES 


BR.\DFORD.S’  Bolder  Collies  are  professional  lives 
and  poultry  heiding  dogs.  Puppies,  the  latest  in 
Im'sI  of  bloodlines.  .Also  trained  dogs.  Route  3. 
7,  WiMister.  Ohio. 


DUCKS  A.ND  CHICKENS 


CON'R.XD  ROLEN'S.  Largest,  most  profitable  ducks; 
breeder.  Saving  NOW.  "Profit  Book" — 25r.  II&N  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Highest  profit,  all  breeds.  See  record  page  127 
Fall  issue.  Fiemont  Coiiiad.  West  Allis,  Wisconsin. 


LloyiD.XTIOX,  DISPERSAL,  AND  EST.XTE  SE  11  LE 
MEN’T  .S.XLES.  Land,  stock.  personal  pioperty.  See  us 
bt'foie  you  sell.  Our  expel  ience  make  sou  money.  Eail 
Bland,  Bland  .\uction  Co.,  Roanoke  12.  Viiginia. 


This  friction  slip-clutch  cushions  sudden 
iolts  .  .  .  protects  your  tractor. 


GAME  BIRDS 


(i A.ME  BREEDERS  AND  PHEASANT  FANCIERS  G.V 
ZETT.  Pictorial  Montlilv.  $3.00  year,  samples  50c. 
1328.f  Allen  P;:rk.  Salt  Lake  t  ity,  Utah. 


BOBWHITE,  VALLEY,  (iA.MBLE.  RED.  BLUE.  JAP- 
A.NESE  OU.'ML  -CMinkar,  French  Red-leg.  Hiingai  ian. 
Kiippels'  Fiancalin,  Crested  'I'inamoii  paitridge.  Biids  for 
ivstocking.  bleeders,  and  frozen  (fiiail.  Malcolm  S.  Stone, 
Box  11,  (iladewater.  Texas. 


i.  chicks  in  sea- 
Hniitiiig-CMiihs, 
s  Game  E'arms, 


()UA1L,  PHEAS.VNTS.  C 
son.  Excellent  for  bieedi 
fancy  foods,  gift  packages. 
1503  Chelsea  Lane.  .Austin, 


easier  on  tractor  power... tougher  on  trash 

Brillion  Cut-All  Rotary  Shredder 


DAIRY— ALFAl.F.A— CLOVER— Other  giadcs  hay 
spection.  (fiiality  guaranteed.  Art  Callari  Hay 
Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio'. 


/^NE  of  the  reasons  for  the  brilliant 
performance  of  the  Brillion  Cut- 
All  Rotary  Shredder  is  the  exclusive 
friction  slip  clutch. 

You'll  experience  this  yourself  the 
first  time  you  take  one  into  rough 
trash.  Your  tractor  performs  as  if  you 
were  mowing  hay  ...  its  power, 
smooth  and  steady. 

The  exclusive  slip-clutch  blade  con¬ 
trol  with  adjustable  tension  of  the 
Brillion  Rotary  Shredder  enables  you 
to  utilize  the  full  power  of  your  trac¬ 
tor  without  danger  to  gears  and  drives. 
It  smooths  out  the  jolts  of  shredding 
rank  stubble,  heavy  cotton  and  corn 
stalks,  orchard  prunings,  of  cleaning 
out  brush. 

Trash  is  quickly  reduced  to  fluffy, 
short  length  material  in  a  c>’clone  of 
whirling  steel.  Ground  is  easy  to  disc 
and  plow,  often  with  fewer  discings. 


The  suction  action  of  the  tilted  low¬ 
er  blades  raises  lodged  and  down 
stalks  for  cleaner  shredding  on  the 
first  pass. 

The  Brillion  Cut-All  Rotary  Shred¬ 
der  has  two  sets  of  two  blades.  Each 
set  is  independently  controlled  through 
the  friction  slip  clutch.  If  a  stone, 
stump,  or  wire  stops  one  set,  the  other 
keeps  cutting. 

For  complete  details  see  your  nearby 
Brillion  dealer.  There  is  a  price  feature 
you’ll  really  want  to  learn  about.  For 
folder,  mail  the  coupon  below. 


HYBRID  SEEDS 


RED-BOW  HYBRID  POPCORN  SEED -Varieties  for 
all  corn-growing  areas.  Write  lor  description  and 
prices.  Popcorn  seed  is  our  specialty,  tihester  H>brids, 
V'alparaiso.  Indiana. 


RUG  WE.Wl.NG 


GOOD  MO.N'EY  L\  WE.AVlNtJ.  Weave  nigs  at  home 
for  neighbors  on  $1)9. .50  Union  Loom.  Ihoiisands  diiing 
it.  Booklet  flee.  Union  Looms,  27  Post  St.,  Boonsille, 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  II.AMPSIIIRE  BREEDING  .STOCK  of 

all  ages  available.  Shipment  anywhere.  Held  piodiic- 
tion  tested  and  disease  fiee.  lii<|iiiiies  and  visitois  wel¬ 
come.  Ciicle  D  Ranch.  Marianna.  E'lorida.  George  E. 
Drsdeii,  Owner. 


LANDR.VCE  BREEDING  .STOCK— American,  four 
imported  blood  lines,  forty  _bred  sows,  fifteen  gilts, 
iifteii  boars.  Sale  February  27tb.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Middlefork  Farms,  Greensburg,  R  4,  Indiana. 


The  New  Creeping  Alfalfa 
e  GREAT  RESISTANCE  TO  WINTER  KILLING 

IN  TESTS  MADE  IN  THE  CANADIAN  PEACE  RIVER 
VALLEY,  IT  SURVIVED  60  RELOW  ZERO  TEMPERA¬ 
TURES.  FLOODING.  ICE  SHEETS. 

•  LESS  SEED  NEEDED  planting  rate  much  less 

THAN  OTHER  ALFALFA  VARIETIES. 

•  MORE  GRAZING  cannot  re  injured  rv  over¬ 
grazing  OR  TRAMPLING. 

e  MORE  HAY  ouTviELOs  grimm  and  many  other 
VARIETIES  WITH  LEAFIER.  FINER  ALFALFA  OF 
HIGHER  PROTEIN. 

•  HIGHEST  QUALITY  SEED  registered  rlue  tag 

SEED  OF  HIGHEST  PURITY  GERMINATION  AND  TRUE 
VARIETY. 


BRILLION  PULVERIZERS  hove  the 
weight,  strength,  and  flexibility 
for  tough  soils  and  uneven  con¬ 
ditions.  Oust-seoled  roller  bear¬ 
ings  for  fast  tractor  speeds.  Sizes 
and  types  to  suit  all  operations. 


BRILLION  SURE-STAND  SEEDERS 
sow  grasses  and  legumes  sepa¬ 
rately  or  in  combination.  Crush 
lumps,  sow  seed,  cover,  firm  in 
one  operation.  All  seed  placed 
within  top  Vi  inch  of  seedbed. 
Three  models;  S',  8'  and  10', 


BRILLION  PULVI-MULCHERS 
crush  both  surface  and  buried 
lumps  in  one  trip.  Completely 
prepare  seedbed  for  planting. 
Dust  sealed  roller  bearings.  6-, 
7-,  8-,  9-,  and  10-foot. 


Clip  and  mail  to:  BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  INC.,  Dept.  RS-3-1 2,  Brillion.  Wisconsin 
Send  me  complete  information  on  the  Brillion  Implements  I've  checked  below. 

Q  Rotary  Shredder  Q  Sure-Stand  Seeder  Q  Pulverizers  Q  Pulvi-Mulchers 

Write  your  name  and  address  in  the  margin 


I 
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Hartzell  Batch  Bin 


•  for  drying  all  small  grains 

•  for  use  with  the  Hartzell  Port¬ 
able  Crop  Drier  (as  shown) 

•  or  with  Hartzell’s  new  direct- 
fired  gas  unit  attached  to  make 
a  complete  drying  system 
Write  Today  for  Details 


Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Company 

Agricultural  Div.,  Dept,  f,  Piquu,  Ohio 


Please  send  me  more  information  on: 

I  I  Portable  Drier  and  Batch  Bin 
r~|  Gas-Fired  Batch  Drying  System 

Nome 

Street  or  RFD _ 

City _ _ State _ 


KELlv  duplex 

FEED  MIXERS 


Mix  your  own  cattle,  hog,  poul¬ 
try  feeds.  Get  o  perfect  blend 
In  10  minutes,  save  55c  to  80c 
per  100  lbs.  Rugged — easy  to 
operote — absolutely  noiseless. 

It's  just  os  easy  and  profit¬ 
able  to  make  your  own  poultry 
litter  with  o  Kelly  Duplex  Cob 
Crusher— or  to  grind  groin  with 
o  Kelly  Duplex  Hammermlll. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  back.  Moll  coupon  to- 
doy  for  full  detolls. 


Vertirol  Mixers  —  all 
sires — stnoll  as  '/j  tan 


•  •••••••  CUP  coi:  '■">•'1  AND  MAIL  TODAY'  •••••••< 

The  DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFC.  CO..  Box  16.  SprinfAeM,  Ohio 
Send  me  full  details  on  items  checked. 

□  Feed  Mixers - ton  coo.  "  Cob  Crusher  ^  Hommermill 

NAME _ _ _ _ 

ADDRESS _  _  _  ___ 


NATL  RK'S  I  LV  TR\t 

{(.'onliniu’d  from  36) 

;  Hf  slides  into  the  treacherous  liquid,  soon 
perishes,  and  his  body  is  digested. 

A  number  of  varieties  of  pitcher  plants 
are  eultix  ated  in  greenhouses,  among  them 
the  Purple-Trumpet. 

Throughout  the  southern  lowlands  are 
the  moi  e  common  spet  ies  such  as  the  large 
Golden-Trumpet,  Sarracenia  fiava,  which 
has  huge  orange-yellow  blossoms  in  the 
spring;  the  Vellow-7'rumpet,  Sarracenia 
:  sled'^ei,  which  has  slender  purple-veined 
trumpets  and  yellow  blossoms;  the  Dwarf 
'  Pitcher-Plant,  Sarracenia  minor,  which 
I  seldom  grows  a  foot  high;  and  the  Parrot 
Pitcher-Plant,  i'arrafeH/a  psittacina,  which 
is  a  purple-flowered  species  with  fiddle- 
head  trumpets.  The  small  fiddle-head 
trumpets  of  the  Parrot  Pitcher- Plant  stand 
in  rosettes  among  the  stems  of  other  bog 
plants,  and  from  their  midst  rise  short 
stalks  bearing  striking  purple  flowers. 

The  northern  states  do  not  have  as 
many  species  of  pitcher-plants,  but  the  de¬ 
lightful  species  5arrflce«fa  purpurea,  winch 
I  goes  under  a  number  of  local  names  such 
i  as  the  Huntsman’s  Cup,  Side-Saddle 
!  Flower,  Indian  Cup  and  Purple-Pitcher  is 
a  common  denizen  of  bogs  and  low  mead¬ 
ows  of  the  northern  states.  The  blossoms 
resemble  the  flowers  of  the  Parrot  Pitcher- 
Plant,  but  it  does  not  grow  as  tall  and  the 
trumpets  are  shorter.  The  northern  spe¬ 
cies  does  not  bloom  until  May  or  June. 

Collecting  and  potting  the  plant  is  a 
simple  process  if  a  feu  precautions  are  ob- 
sened.  First,  a  plant  should  not  be  trans¬ 
planted  when  it  is  in  full  bloom,  for  much 
of  the  energy  has  gone  into  manufactur¬ 
ing  bloom  and  seed.  During  the  months 
of  May  or  June  select  the  most  vigorous 
blooming  plant,  mark  it  by  tying  a  white 
string  around  the  stalk,  and,  in  July  or 
August,  when  the  stalk  has  turned  brown, 
dig  it  up  carefully,  allowing  plenty  of 
muck  to  adhere  to  the  roots.  Take  ho?ne 
a  quantity  of  sphagnum  moss  which 
usually  grows  nearby  and  transfer  it  to  an 
eight-inch  flower  pot.  Place  the  pot  in  a 
pan  of  water  and  keep  water  in  it  all  of 
I  the  time.  Do  not  let  it  become  overheated 
i  during  the  winter  months  by  placing  it 
I  near  a  radiator.  The  best  place  would  be 
in  a  sunny  window  away  from  heat. 

These  bewitching  plants  can  be  grown 
in  the  yard  or  garden.  However,  only  the 
northern  species  is  hardy  enough  to  stand 
!  much  frost.  To  plant  in  the  garden,  fol¬ 
low  the  same  rules  for  transferring  to  a 
j  flower  pot,  but  add  considerably  more 
I  sphagnum  moss  and  water  well  for  the 
!  fii'st  three  or  four  weeks.  It  will  soon 
adapt  itself  to  its  new  home  and  will 
I  amaze  your  guests.  It  will  also  pay  for 
'  your  kindness  and  attention  by  keeping 
your  home  free  of  stray  insects. 

THE  AUTHOR:  M.  H.  Berr>-  has  combined  two  ca¬ 
reers  very  profitably.  He  is  professor  of  botany  and 
chairman  of  the  science  division  of  West  Liberty  State 
ColleAe.  near  Wheeling.  W’.  Va..  and  he  writes  and 
illustrates  articles  on  natural  history  subjects  and  writes 
and  illustrates  a  column  on  botanical  subjects  for  news¬ 
papers.  He  is  a  native  Kentuckian  and  has  degrees  from 
Peabody  College  and  Columbia  University. 


NEW  “Little  John”  LAWN  TRACTOR 

•  Extra 
Powerful 

•  Low  Cost 

•  Many  handy 
attachments 


•  At  left,  with 
po  wcrdrl  ven, 
reel  type  mower 
that  cuts  30" 
swath. 

No  other  like  it*  Just  the  ticket  ftu  clnRies  .  .  . 
iiiouinit  lawns,  odd  jobs  (»n  the  farm.  Uall  Ix^aritiK 
leveisible  t>pe  tiansiiiissigtn.  Kotwaid.  neiitial.  ie> 
veise.  V’ai  iable  spei  d  attachment  optional,  (iasoline 
eiiitine.  Dealers.  Disti  ibiitois  watited.  \\RITK  FOR 
FRFE  ILLUSTR.XTKD  LITERATURK  .  .  . 
FRICES. 

CIZEK  MFG.  &  DISTRIB.  CO.,  Dept.  F-4,  Clutier,  Iowa 


Leadiiitf  bieeds  heavily  ini- 

Piosed  year  t(t  year  with  Hiith 
lodiictioii  R.O.F.  Hieedinf<. 

White  Lett.  White.  Baited.  Bull 
Rocks.  New  Hainps.  Reds. 

Wyaiidottes.  Black  ot  White 
(fiants.  Bull  Oipiiiittoiis.  Littht 
Brahmas,  .-\uconas.  Brown  Lett- 
Immiis.  Black  Minoicas;  Wvaii- 
Hamps.  Wyan- Rocks.  Hamp- 
Rocks.  ( iiaiiite-Whites  for  Etttts  or  Broileis.  Fulloruin 
1  vphoid  CUean.  Fiee  patte  catalog.  Eail>  Older 
Di  scouills  ! 


GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY 


DEPT.  19 


BUCYRUS.  OHIO 


TREES  -  SHRUBS 

PLANTING  GUIDE 


tells  how  to  raise  trees  and 
shrubs  from  SEEDS  . . .  beautiful  evergreens, 
lovely  trees  and  shrubs  for  shade,  wind¬ 
break,  snow  fence,  erosion  control,  orna¬ 
ment,  etc.,  from  seed  to  seedlings  normally 
In  a  few  days  or  weeks.  Hundreds  now 
doing  it  successfully,  you  can  too.  Write 
today  for  your  FREE  Planting  Guide. 
WOODLOT  SEED  COMPANY,  NORWAY  6,  MICHIGAN 
—  Since  1936  — 


How  well  do  you  know 
your  VETERINARIAN 
...expert  in 
Health  Engineering? 

Health  Engineering  helps  you 
earn  bigger  livestock  profits  — 
FREE  color  reprint  tells  you  how. 
Write  SQUIBB,  Veterinary  Dept., 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 


Squibb  -A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


PRODUCTS,  INC. 

2934-T  Pillfbury  Av#.,  Minnoopolis  8,  Minn. 


for  those 

TOUGH  CUniNG  JOBS 

AHachmants  AvailabU: 
Rotary  Snow  Reel 
Tiller  Thrower  Mower 


Writ*  for  oddifionol  information 
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HOG  FARM  GROSSES  $250,000 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

culling  are  used  as  replacements  for  the 
six  home  herds  and  as  replacements  and 
foundation  stock  for  the  farmer-produceis. 

Producing  the  Hybrid 
Each  farmer-producer  is  limited  to  the 
combining  of  two  inbred  breeds  to  pro¬ 
duce  one  commercial  line.  All  of  his 
parent  stock  comes  from  Conner  Prairie 
and  the  rigid  standards  of  selection  also 
come  from  there.  Conner  Prairie  6eld- 
men  \  isit  the  fann  about  once  every  two 
weeks  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  work  being 
done  and  to  make  selections  of  animals 
that  will  go  to  the  customer.  As  at  the 
home  farm,  litters  of  less  than  eight  pigs 
are  eliminated  at  farrowing.  The  pigs  are 
weighed  at  birth,  at  weaning  time,  and  at 
154  days  of  age  and  any  pig  that  fails 
to  make  154  pounds  at  154  days  is  auto¬ 
matically  eliminated. 

At  the  time  of  selection,  all  animals 
have  been  given  their  cholera  shots  and 
had  blood  samples  taken  for  brucellosis 
tests  (all  breeding  stock  at  Conner  Prairie 
and  on  the  producer-farmer  farms  is  blood 
tested  before  each  breeding).  The  culls 
remain  on  the  farm  for  fattening  for 
market:  the  boars  and  gilts  selected  for 
sale  as  breeding  stock  arc  shipped  to 
Conner  Prairie  where  they  are  unloaded 
in  the  area  set  aside  for  transient  stock. 
As  a  sanitary  measure,  the  transient  area 
is  separate  from  the  breeding  area  on  the 
faim.  Different  equipment  and  personnel 
are  used  and  animals  are  never  transferred 
from  the  transient  group  into  the  breed¬ 
ing  herd. 

Here,  the  animals  are  sprayed  for 
manec  and  lice  and  are  given  a  cadmium 
oxide  woiming  mixture.  Each  animal  is 
again  individually  checked  for  possible  de¬ 
fects  and  selections  are  made  from  the 
group  for  the  customer.  Before  shipment 
to  the  customer  a  perfonnance  certificate 
is  made  on  the  individual.  This  shows 
the  vital  information  on  him,  such  as  far¬ 
rowing  date,  number  of  pigs  in  his  litter, 
number  of  teat  spots,  weight  at  154  days, 
etc.  The  certificate  also  carries  the  three- 
year  testing  averages  for  ever)’  animal  in 
the  Conner  Prairie  breeding  herd  for  both 
lines  of  his  genetic  make-up  as  well  as  the 
carcass  data  on  the  litter  mate  of  his  sire 
and  dam.  In  the  past,  this  testing  data. 


Join  the  Ranks  of  Successful  Breeders  Usin{— 

QUINTREX-ADE  OIL 

.  .  .  for  surer  pregnancies  .  .  .  for  beHer  young 

follow  tho  lead  of  successful  breeders  In  all 
parts  of  the  country — feed  QuIntrex-ADE  Oil 
before  mating.  This  blend  of  carrot  oil,  wheat 
germ  oil  and  "D"  activated  animal  sterol  suc¬ 
cessfully  combats  nutritional  sterility. 

4  oi.  only  $1.80  postpaid! 

Put  Quintrai-AOE  Oil  in  fted  of  horses,  cattle,  swine, 
dogs,  poultry  and  fur-bearers.  Dosage  varies  accord¬ 
ing  lo  size  of  animal — follow  simple  directions  on 
label.  Orders  shipped  same  day  received.  Send  check 
or  money  order  for  SLM.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Breeders  who  have  tried  it  reorder  year  after  year. 

NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 

Dopertment  A-3  South  Whitley,  Indiana 


Concrete  Pipe  is  Your  Best  Buy! 


Draining  wet  acres  improves  crop  yields,  simplifies  tillage,  allows  earlier 
planting  and  boosts  farm  income.  Concrete  pipe  is  your  best  drain  tile 
buy  because  (1)  its  true  circular  shape  allows  maximum  hydraulic  capac¬ 
ity,  (2)  its  straight,  uniform  construction  with  accurately-cut  ends  makes 
it  easy  to  lay  and  align,  (3)  its  concrete  composition  assures  great 
strength,  unusual  durability  and  long,  economical  service  with  little  or 
no  upkeep  cost. 

Concrete  tile  can  carry  heavy  overburdens  and  has  unusual  resistance 
to  cycles  of  alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  Field  tests  over  a  20-year 
period  show  that  quality  concrete  tile  actually  gained  strength  during 
the  testing  period. 

Irrigating  dry  acres  with  a  concrete  pipe  system  saves  land  and  money 
because  (1)  its  installation  is  underground— allowing  maximum  pro¬ 
ductive  use  of  all  the  land,  (2)  it  eliminates  evaporation  losses,  (3)  it 
provides  better  control  of  water  distribution,  (4)  it  carries  irrigation 
water  over  hilly  land  because  the  system  operates  under  pressure,  (5)  it 
gives  long  service  with  little  or  no  maintenance. 

Free  booklets  are  available  on  tile  drainage  or  irrigation  with  concrete 
pipe,  as  well  as  on  many  other  subjects.  Use  the  handy  coupon  below. 


PASTE  COUPON  ON  BACK  OF  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  I 

Dept.  A12-86,  33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois  j 


A  national  orianization  to  improve  and  extend  the 
uses  of  Portland  cement  and  coricrete. .  .throuth 
scientific  research -and  engineering  heid  work 


Please  send  me  free  literature,  distributed  only  in 
U.S.  and  Canado,  on  (list  subject): 


Same 


Street  or  R.  So.- 


Post  Office- 


State- 
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PLANNING 

PROFITS 


Right  now,  during  these 
winter  days,  you  are  busy 
making  plans  for  the  most 
effective  use  of  your  soil  to 
produce  good  profits  next 
summer.  Mighty  important 
in  those  plans  is  the  use  of 
plenty  of  fertilizer  to  boost 
crop  quality  and  yield,  to  cut 
production  costs  and  to  step 
up  net  income  per  acre. 


DO  THIS 


NOW! 


Plan  now  the  amount  and  grades 
you  will  need  for  your  varlbus 
crops.  Plan  to  use  plant  foods 
generously.  Then  call  your  ferti¬ 
lizer  dealer  and  give  him  your 
order.  He  can  arrange  for  prompt 
delivery  of  all  the  tonnage  you 
need  in  the  exact  grades  you 
specify. 


IT  PAYS 
TO  INSIST  ON 


FERTILIZERS 

/  ©■ 


in  multiple  strength 
and  regular  grades 

Another  good  plan  is  to  insist  on  fertilizer 
you  can  be  sure  of  for  highest  quality, 
good  condition  and  profitable  results  in 
the  field.  You  can  be  sure  of  International 
Fertilizer,  the  first  choice  year  after  year 
of  increasing  thousands  of  feumers.  You’ll 
like  the  concentrated  power  of  multiple 
strength  International  Fertilizers.  They 
give  you  more  plant  food  value  per  bag; 
are  easier  to  handle  in  the  field,  lliey  give 
you  more  crop-producing  power  per  dollar 
of  investment  and  are  far  more  economical, 
more  profitable  for  you  in  the  long  run. 

So  plan  early,  order  early  and  ask  your  de¬ 
pendable  International  Fertilizer  dealer  for 
the  quality  goods  you  want  for  Satisfaction 
at  Harvest  Time. 

plant  food 

DIVISION 

INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS 
A  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

CENE^Al  OffICES.  JO  NOitTH  WACKES  DRIVE.  CHICAGO  6 


wiiic'i  inckicles  number  of  born,  num¬ 
ber  weaned,  56-day  litter  and  indi\  idual 
weights,  154  day  weight,  and  feed  per 
100  pound  gain,  was  given  for  only  the 
indixidual  sire  and  dam  of  the  boar  or 
gilt  being  sold.  In  keeping  with  the  con¬ 
cept  that  they  are  dealing  with  group 
genetics,  however,  Bubenzer  now  gi\es 
this  information  for  the  entire  herd  of 
each  of  the  parent  lines. 

Shipping  the  stock  from  the  producer- 
fanner  and  to  the  customer  is  done  in 
one  of  three  trucks  which  were  designed 
according  to  scale  models  constructed  by 
Don  Fisher.  The  special  bodies  on  the 
trucks  confine  each  animal  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual  pen  and  pennit  loading  or  unload¬ 
ing  any  hog  in  any  position  in  the  truck 
without  disturbing  the  others. 

In  general,  the  business  arrangement 
with  the  farmer-producer  is  this:  The 
producer-farmer  is  selected  because  he  is 
considered  a  good  hog  man  who  has 
maintained  a  disease-free  recoid  with  his 
own  herd.  Breeding  stock  is  supplied  him 
by  Conner  Prairie,  but  he  must  pay  a 
deposit  on  each  sow  or  irilt  he  gets  from 
them.  If  the  sow  dies  from  any  cause  ex¬ 
cept  cholera,  the  deposit  is  forfeited. 
Conner  Prairie  guarantees  her  against 
cholera  and  also  guarantees  that  she  will 
produce  young.  .\t  the  end  of  her  use¬ 
ful  life,  Conner  Prairie  sends  her  to  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  deposit  is  either  refunded  or 
used  for  another  sow. 

The  boar  is  Conner  Prairie’s  responsi¬ 
bility.  Xo  de|x>sit  is  made  on  him  by  the 
farmer  and  Conner  Prairie  loses  if  he 
dies  or  is  killed.  “5Ve  had  one  farmer 
who  put  a  young  boar  in  with  an  older 
animal  and  got  him  killed  the  first  day 
he  was  on  the  farm.”  Don  Fisher  said. 
“That  was  just  our  tough  luck.” 

The  producer-farmer  agrees  to  sell 
breeding  stock  only  to  Conner  Prairie  and 
to  sell  all  culls  for  slaughter.  He  also 
agrees  to  ear  notch  and  keep  the  required 
records  on  every  animal  and  to  abide  by 
the  testing  and  culling  which  is  part  of 
the  program. 

Conner  Prairie,  on  its  part,  agrees  to 
buy  those  animals  for  commercial  breed¬ 
ing  stock  which  pass  their  inspection  and 
for  which  there  is  a  market.  They  also 
agree  to  pay  a  premium  for  these  ani¬ 
mals.  In  order  to  sharpen  the  eye  of  the 
producer-farmer  for  finding  defects,  they 
agree  to  pay  a  smaller  premium  for  any 
animal  found  to  be  defective  between  the 
154-day  selection  and  the  time  of  ship¬ 
ping,  but  to  dock  him  the  shipping  charges 
for  any  such  animal  discovered  after  it 
reaches  the  farm  for  assignment  to  the 
customer. 

All  of  the  culls  are  the  property  of  the 
farmer.  This  is  an  important  item  to 
many  of  them.  As  one  producer-farmer 
put  it,  “One  of  the  things  that  attracted 
me  to  the  program  is  that  it  put  me  in 
the  meat-type  hog  business  with  a  ver\' 
small  investment.  I  find  that  the  hybrid 
pigs  I  feed  out  more  than  pay  for  the 


IMPORTANT 

MESSAGE 

. . .  if  you  want 
to  make  more 
farm  profits 


You  can  make  your  farm  net  you 
$1,000  more  next  year.  Others 
have  done  it  with  C  &  L  Silver 
Shield  Silos  and  Buckeye  Cribs 
and  Bins.  You  can,  too.  The  extra 
profits  they  save  for  you  can  ac¬ 
tually  pay  for  a  silo  in  a  year  or 
two  and  more  than  pay  for  a  crib 
or  bin.  C  &  L’s  extra-heavy  gauge 
steel  construction,  advanced  de¬ 
sign,  and  farm  tested  engineering 
features— make  C  &  L  farm  stor¬ 
age  structures  your  best  buy,  by 
far.  Easy  financing,  too.  Write  for 
full  information  today  — no  obli¬ 
gation.  Simply  state  whether 
you’re  interested  in  a  silo,  crib  or 
bin.  Do  it  now! 


Clayton  &  Lambert 

1025  LAMNECK  STREET 
MIDDLETOWN.  OHIO 


Designed  for  farm  work! 

Specially  tanned  cow-hide,  smooth  finish, 
green,  trimmed  in  a  thin  red  band.  Easy  to 
slip  on  and  off.  Ideal  for  working  with  ma¬ 
chinery,  clearing  brush,  handling  hay;  a 
hundred  other  farm  chores. 


The  Farm  Quarterly  □  I  pr.  $2.95 
22  East  12th  Street  □  2  pr.  $5.50 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio  Ohio  rrsidenta  should 

add  SO'o  for  Sales  Tax. 

Send  gloves  checked  to: 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS . . . 

TOWN .  state . 
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ONE-WHEEL 


GARDEN  TRACTOR 


BURCH  E-Z-GO  WHEEL-  • 
MOUNTED  DISC  HARROW 


DOANE 


extra  time  I  spend  ear  notching  and  keep¬ 
ing  records  and  managing  the  herd  the 
way  you  ha\e  to.  And  besides  that,  I  get 
the  premium  on  about  half  my  boars  and 
gilts.” 

The  Sales  Pitch 

Two  or  three  of  the  fanner-producers 
were  purebred  men  before  they  changed 
over  and  enjoy  the  detail  work  and  care 
that  goes  into  laising  a  registered  herd, 
but  hate  the  job  of  selling  the  animals 
they  produce.  For  them,  this  system  is 
ideal,  for  Conner  Prairie,  with  its  indus¬ 
trial  approach,  has  separated  sales  from 
production  and  has  built  up  a  special  sales 
force  to  handle  this  end  of  the  business. 

Heading  the  sales  force  under  Bubenzer 
is  Emory  Sharp,  a  handsome,  affable  man 
in  his  mid-forties,  who  has  the  salesman’s 
knack  of  winning  friends  and  influencing 
people  and  the  managerial  ability  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  run  a  rather  extensive  sales 
force.  Most  of  the  country  he  reaches 
through  advertising  and  direct  mail  sell¬ 
ing.  but  in  the  hog  belt,  Ohio.  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Iowa,  he  has  individual  sales¬ 
men.  Working  with  and  under  these 
area  salesmen  are  about  100  part-time 
farmer-salesmen. 

As  it  works  out.  the  contact  and  actual 
sale  is  usually  made  by  the  farmer  sales¬ 
man  among  his  neighbors.  The  area  man 
then  seivices  the  sale.  He  explains  to  the 
farmer  the  breeding  procedure  which 
Conner  Prairie  recommends  with  the  use 
of  their  boars.  Briefly,  this  is  to  select  gilts 
from  the  most  productive  sows  the  farmer 
owns  and  breed  them  to  the  Conner 


f^mouQ 


This  is  the  same  CHORE  MASTER  Tractor, 
complete  with  cultivating  attachment,  at  a  price 
many  dollars  under  the  normal  cost  .  .  .  because 
of  CHOREMASTER's  sensational  pre-season 
sale!  This  offer  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time 
and  the  price  will  revert  to  the  low  1956  price 
of  SI 29.95. 

Save  hours  of  effort  year  'round  plow  ing,  disc¬ 
ing,  cultivating,  mowing  weeds  and  grass,  haul¬ 
ing,  snow-plow  ing,  doing  other  tasks. 

Take  advantage  of  this  outstanding  value!  See 
your  nearest  dealer  for  a  free  demonstration  or 
write  for  complete  literature  and  name  of  your 
CHOREMASTER  dealer. 

ChoremasterDiv  .-Weber  Engineered  Products,  Inc. 
806-4  Evans  Street  -  Cincinnati  4,  Ohio 


F.O.I. 

Cincinniti 

FAMOUS 
2  H.  P. 
ENGINE 


COMPLETE,  READY-TO-GO! 

CHOREMASTER  Tractors* 
Tillers  •  Tiller/Mowers  • 
Rotary  Mowers  •  Chain  Saws 
Power  Hole  Diggers*^ 


ts  YOUR  FARM  A 
SOURCE  OF  WORRY? 


Do  you  uoriy  iM-cause  you  aren't  ttruini;  the 
kind  of  rash  letiiin  from  your  faiiii  tliat  you 
should?  Do  yon  worry  hecanse  you  aren't  sure 
alnnit  just  the  liitlit  time  to  mat  ket  your  ciops 
and  livestock?  Do  you  have  trouhlc  getting 
good  tenants? 


If  you're  unrertain  alxnit  how  to  manage  your 
farm  in  these  days  when  fanning  is  a  highly 
terhniral  Imsiness  .  .  .  or  if  you  just  don't 
have  the  time  .  .  .  Doanr  Farm  Management 
is  readv  to  relieve  yon  of  these  w<iiries. 


No  Shifting 
No  Drifting 


rprr  farm  management 
iIILl  check  sheet 

Write  today  for  your  copy  so  that  you  may- 
check  the  opeiation  of  your  farm  yourself.  No 
obligation,  of  conrse. 


CONTROLLED  ^PENETRATION 


ently  taken  top  honors  for  operating  ac¬ 
curacy.  stability  and  downright  depend¬ 
ability. 

This  unbeatable  showing  in  roughest  going 
is  soundest  proof  of  the  superior  perform¬ 
ance  you  can  bank  on — when  you  inrest  in 
a  BURCH  E-Z-GO.  So.  oefore  yov  decide 
on  ony  disc  harrow  have  E-Z-gO  demon¬ 
strated  on  your  farm.  See  your  BURCH 
dealer  Now.. 


At  comparative  held  demonstrations  across 
the  country — under  every  kind  of  test  and 
condition — the  BURCH  E-Z-GO  Wheel-Type 
Disc  Harrow  has  won  hands  down  against 
all  comers! 

Working  toughest  soils  or  cutting  toughest 
stalks  .  .  .  competing  on  trickiest  discing 
jobs  and  following  curviest  cen'ours  .  .  . 
this  greot  BURCH  implement  has  consizt- 

Mail  Coupon  r 
For  Free 
Folders! 


BURCH  PLOW  WORKS,  Dept.  016.  Evansville,  Ind. 
I  Manufacturers  of  Power-Lift  and  Drawbar  Implements 

(Send  free  literature  on  Q  Power-Lift  Implements 
Q  Drawbar  Implements  to: 


AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

BOX  5-M 

5142  DELMAR  BLVD. 

ST.  LOUIS  8.  MISSOURI 


Street  or  R.F.D. 


More  real  capacity.  Less  actual  power. 
Palatable  feed,  free  from  wasted,  in¬ 
jurious  “fines”  or  coarse,  uneaten  cobs. 


All  reduction  by  slow -speed  cutting 
action  and  cutting  action  only.  Here’s 
why  Letz  PTO  Grinders,  through 
faster,  better,  more  palatable  prepara¬ 
tion  cut  grinding  time,  stop  unneces- 
sai’y  feed  handling  and  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  the  first  year  used. 


Mill-Feeder  stops  heavy  lifting— saves 
work.  New  Drag  Line.  Magnets  protect 
both  livestock  and  grinder. 

3  SIZES-MEAnR  URNIN6  POWER 
More  value  per  dbllar  cost.  The  ONE 
Grinder  that  Cracks,  Granulates  or 
Pulverizes  —  makes  better  cow  and  pig 
feed  too,  as  well  as  better  staer  feed. 
Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  for  a 
demonstration. 

lETZ  MFC.  CO.,  1002  N.  ST.,  CROWN  POINT,  IND. 


RAISE  DUAL  PURPOSE 
MILKIN6  SHORTHORNS 

'mesl  dependable 
BREED  of  CATTLE  r 


With  Fconomir  conditions  tight¬ 
ening  up  you  NEED  Cattle  that 
have  enabled  farmers  to  put 
money  in  the  bank  for  years  and 
years.  Milking  '  Shorthorns  are 
DEPEND.^BLE.  They’ve  made 
money  for  your  Grandparents  and 
their  Grandparents  before  them !  That  s  because  they 
are  the  most  PRACTICAL  breed  in  existence.  They  con¬ 
vert  home-grown  feeds  and  roughage  into  milk,  meat 
and  butterfat  most  economicallv.  Nfilking  Shorthorns  are 
BIG,  STRONG,  RUGGED.  You  get  4%  mUk  and 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  Their  TWO- 
W.\V  bargaining  power  plus  greater  saleability  of  calves 
means  greater  security  under  .\NY  world  conditions. 
Subscribe  to  MILKING  SHORTHORN  JOURNAL 
now!  Published  monthly.  Only  $1.00  for  six 
months,^  $2.00  for  ful^^w.^$5.00  for  three 


yean.  Send  money  TOD.AY  or  write  for 
■■  ■  FREE  facts! 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

3t3-FQ  •.  aienston*  SFringfitld.  Missouri 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 
AND  APPRAISAL  SERVICE 
—25  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

OCR  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE  include 
selecting  and  training  capable  farm  operators 
.  .  .  soO  tests  .  .  .  soil  and  land  improvement 
.  .  .  development  of  programs  for  prc^table 
operation  .  .  .  preparation  of  budgets  and 
operating  reports  .  .  .  engineering  and  con¬ 
struction  .  .  .  purchasing  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  .  .  .  marketing  of  crops  and  livestock. 
OUR  APPR.\ISAL  SERVICE,  for  long-term 
earning  value  or  current  sales  value,  helps 
purchasers  of  farms  to  avoid  costly  mistakes. 

fREE  LITERATURE  on  roqootf 


OPEKASIT’ 


Cencral  olfiew.  Hamilton.  Ohio.  Fiel4  olKcoo  ifi  Colina.  ContU 
nofital.  Oallon.  Labawon  anb  London.  OHIO;  Oath  and  nichmond, 
INDIANA;  Oooraetown  and  SKolbyvilio.  KCNTUCMY;  Charlottes- 
villa.  VIROINIA;  Albany.  OCOHQIA  (alao  sorves  Alabama  and 
Florida). 


Prairie  boar  which  gives  them  the  best 
out-cross.  The  number  of  pigs  born  to 
each  gilt  are  recorded.  .^11  pigs  from  this 
first  breeding,  gilts  as  well  as  barrows,  are 
fed  out  and  the  sows  rebred  to  the  same 
boar.  This  second  batch  of  pigs  are  ear- 
notched  and  the  gilts  from  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  sows  kept  for  herd  replacement 
(by  this  time  the  fanner  has  two  litters 
on  which  to  judge  the  sow)  and  the  rest 


Salesmanager  Emory  Sharp  (second  from  left) 
shows  testing  pens  to  Illinois  farmers. 


fattened  for  market.  Again  the  sow  is  bred 
back  to  the  same  boar  and  this  time  the 
sows  as  well  as  the  gilts  and  barrows  are 
fattened  and  shipped.  Then  a  new  boar 
is  purchased  and  the  whole  cycle  started 
again  with  the  gilts  which  were  saved 
from  the  second  breeding. 

Besides  explaining  the  system,  the  area 
man  also  swaps  ideas  with  the  buyer 
about  hog  raising.  This  last  is  no  small 
item,  for  Bubenzer  has  an  almost  uncon¬ 
trollable  enthusiasm  for  trying  out  new 
ideas,  evaluating  them  economically,  and 
broadcasting  the  results.  Salesmen  can 
pass  on  the  Conner  Prairie  experience 
with  such  things  as  the  Yetter  hog  crate, 
which  fastens  to  a  three  point  tractor  hitch 
and  is  a  time  saver  for  catching  pigs  and 
transjxirting  them;  the  Sterling  fence  post 
setter,  which  runs  off  the  tractor  hydraulic 
system  and  pushes  steel  posts  into  the 
ground  or  pulls  them  out  with  such  ease 
that  one  of  the  men  said,  “You  can  put 
in  fence  posts  at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute 
all  day  and  still  go  home  and  be  civil 
to  your  wife”;  the  simple  steel  post  and 
two-by-four  arrangement  that  converts 
two  posts  into  a  comer  post  that  will  sup¬ 
port  40  rods  of  fence;  the  excellent  re¬ 
sults  they  have  had  with  their  anemia 
paste;  or  steer  them  away  from  such  costly 
experiments  as  raising  pigs  on  wire  like 
turkeys,  which  Conner  Prairie  tried  and 
gave  up. 

But  these  are  the  trimmings,  helpful 


LIVESTOCK 

Ecoaomical.  Easily  applltd. 

CoHI*  six*— $13.00  for  SOO 
Sh««p-He4  Six* — $9.55  for  SOO 
Appileater  for  applyinf  S2  *0. 

IdcnUd  name  tUmpin^  on  1,000  or  more  tat* — 


no  ebarxe 


less  than  1,000  tact— $1,M  net. 


NECK  CHAIN  TAGS 


1**  numbers,  both  sides.  Complete  cow 
set:  brass  tar  2%  x  2*4'%  40"  chain, 
and  attachment  link.  Per  set— doxen 
lots— $1.50  each.  F.O.B.  Newport. 


UCTION  SALE  TAG 


No.  136.  I'x"  diameter.  1"  black 
both  lides,  on  white  backcround, 

500  quantity. 

(or  attachlnc — $1.75  per  SOO. 
each. 

Iln.  of  Bull  Rlnct,  Ear 
Loads.  Prompt  delivery. 

Write  lor  (ree  circular  and  additional  information. 


COLOR 
FOLDER 
ON  ALL 


LL  BROS. 

It  will  show  you  how  Hall 
Brotkars  famous  Braadt  and 
Crostbraadt  can  put  YOUR 
businatt  on  a  PROFIT-PLUS 

Sand  for  four  copy  tedofl 


HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY.  INC. 


Box  10  WoHiBgford,  Conn. 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  fo  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  availtible 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  for  our  Dairy  Bulletin  and 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

ol  INDIANA  INC 
INDIANAPOLIS  6  INDIANA 


A  NEW  HELP  FOR  FARMERS! 


the  Neu) 

y^ECHANlCAL 

stonepicker 

Picks  up.  carries,  dumps 
stones  lyi"  to  8“  in 
diameter — clears  up  to  4 
acres  a  day.  Saves  la¬ 
bor,  eliminates  many  _  .  .  ... 

implement  breakages,  increases  emciencr  and  productivity. 
•Also  clears  stones  from  pasture  land.  Write  for  literature, 
giving  name  of  your  dealer  to  arrange  demonstratloa. 


BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT  WORKS,  Inc. 
Papt.  D _ StroHord,  Conn. 
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20  ACRES  PER  HOUR! 


Farmer  Feeder 


A  Diamond  Iron  Removal  Filter  .  .  . 
toket  the  discoloration  out  of  bowls, 
tubs,  sinks  —  rust  spots  out  of  freshly 
laundered  clothes. 

t^oter  is  colorless,  soorkling  clear, 
palatable.  Write  for  information. 
OSHKOSH  FILTER  AND  SOFTENER  CO. 
Oshkosh  Wisconsin 


CHILD'S  AUTO  WITH  MOTOR 


but  not  likely  to  convince  a  farmer  that  he 
should  pay  $195  for  a  Conner  Prairie  boar 
even  though  it  is  guaranteed  to  be  a  good 
breeder,  when  he  can  get  a  good  one  for 
half  that  price  right  down  the  road.  How 
do  they  convince  a  farmer  that  he  should 
buy  a  boar  that  will  cost  him  $195?  “We 
don’t  talk  about  what  it  will  cost  him,” 
Bubenzer  said.  “We  talk  about  how  much 
money  the  boar  will  make  him.  Here  in 


LEAN  MEAT 
BERKSHIRES 


World's 

foremost 


USE  BERK  BOARS 


For  rkc  MEATICST.  mott  UNIFORM.  REST  DOING 
kofs  you'vo  ever  rsitod. 

Hold  fialiofial  feedinf  records,  ciccllcnt  fraters.  «*«raf« 
litter  9.9l  pift.  best  dispotition . 

For  nearby  breeders  and  literature,  write 
SEND  $1  FOR  I  YR  SUt  TO  THE  RERKSHIRE  NEWS 
Tele.  3-2123 


Alat ASTbK  handles  all  types  of  seed, 
granulated  or  pelleted  fertilizers.  Positive  univer¬ 
sal  joint,  V-belt  drive  provides  proper  fan  speed. 
Wide  pattern  and  Seed  'Miser  adjustment  saves 
time  and  seed.  Sows  up  to  20  acres  per  hour. 
1  Vi  and  S  bushel  sizes. 


Berkshire  Bldg.  Dept  6  Springfield,  III. 


VAT  PASTEURIZER 

(Meets  all  Local  Health 
Codes  and  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  Require¬ 
ments). 

Available  for  direct 
steam  from  25-123  gals, 
sizes. 

Electrically  Heated  25- 
35-50  gals,  sizes. 

VULCAN -HART  MFG.  CO. 

200«  North  Western  Oerkway 
Louiovilip  3,  Kentucky 


Mounfs  on 
tractor, 
truck  or 


It’s  a  cinch  to  move  a  boar  to  the  breeding 
paddock  with  a  crate  on  a  ihrce-point-hitch. 


Evenly  distributes  all  varieties  of  grass  seed  uni¬ 
formly.  Wide  pattern  saves  times  across  the  field. 
Has  finger-tip  controls  .  .  .  constant  motor  and 
fan  speed.  Unique  Seed  'Miser  adjustment.  Agi¬ 
tator  optional.  Sows  cover  crop  during  last  cul¬ 
tivation. 

WRITE  TODAY  lor  tree  lolders  FQ 


Indiana  the  average  feed  conversion  rate 
is  476  pounds  of  feed  for  each  100  pounds 
of  pork  produced.  Suppose  we  say  that 
your  pigs  are  a  little  better  than  average 
and  do  it  on  450  pounds.  Our  breeding 
stock  has  averaged  320  pounds  over  the 
past  three  years:  a  difference  of  120 
pounds  of  feed  for  each  100  pounds  of 
gain.  Let’s  say  that  our  boar  will  only- 
pass  on  iialf  of  this  ability  or  even  less — 
say  a  saving  of  50  pounds  of  feed  for 
each  100  pounds  gain.  You  breed  him 
to  15  sows  twice  a  year;  that  should  give 
you  a  conservative  200  pigs.  You  raise 
the  pigs  to  200  pounds  which  is  a  saving 
of  100  pounds  of  feed  per  pig.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  pigs  times  100  pounds  of  feed  gives 
you  a  saving  of  20,000  pounds  or  10  tons. 
At  $80  a  ton  that  is  a  saving  of  $800.  Now 
where  can  you  make  that  much  money 
in  a  year  on  a  $195  investment  and  still 
have  your  boar  left? 

“But  that  is  just  your  first  boar.  His 
offspring  will  be  50  per  cent  tested  stock 
because  of  his  blood.  Your  next  boar 
crossed  to  the  best  gilts  you  raised  from 
the  first  will  give  you  another  out-cross 
and  pigs  with  75  per  cent  tested  blood; 
your  third  boar  will  give  you  87/2  pci' 
cent  tested  blood  and  so  on  until  your  sixth 
boar  would  give  you  pigs  with  98  7  16 
per  cent  tested  blood.  In  other  words, 
without  doing  a  lick  of  testing  yourself, 
you  wind  up  with  a  herd  that  is  almost 
100  per  cent  blood  that  has  been  tested 
for  large  litters,  vigor,  feed  conversion, 
carcass  quality,  fast  growth,  good  meat 
type  conformation,  and  no  heritable  weak¬ 
nesses.  And  that  is  what  we  feel  most 
farmers  want  today.” 


^furpom 


SAVE  >/2  ON  FARM  BUILDING 
COST  WITH  NATIVE  LUMBER 

fr\  The  Belsaw  ONE-M.\N  Sawmill 


pro¬ 
duces  smooth,  true-cut  lumber  from 
any  farm  wood  lot  .  .  .  Easily 
handles  logs  8"  to  36"  in  diameter. 

Low-Cost  Brlsaw  can  be  powered 
J,  .  with  tractor  or  old  auto  eiiKiiie. 

I  \  Rcfiuircs  no  previous  experience. 
.  k  Send  postcaid  today  for  complete 

'VY  I  \  information  cm  how  you  can 
buildings  and 
for  price  on  the  Belsaw  ONE- 
M.\N  Sawmill. 


Increase 

Farm  Profits-  Save  Labor 


SHELL  CORN  THIS  FAST.  EASY  WAY’ 
You've  never  seen  anything  to  beat  BELL'S 
New  Low-Cost  Ball-Bearing  Sheller.  Shells  corn 
about  as  fast  as  you  can  shovel  it  into  the  low- 
built.  easy  feeding  hopper  as  shown.  Large 
ears,  or  small  ears,  hard  ears  or  soft  ears,  it 
makes  no  differe'nce — l.to  to  180  Bu.  r>er  Hr. 
Shells  enough  corn  for  25  cows  in  15  minutes 
or  less.  Equipped  with  2-Bag  Sacker.  wagon 
loader,  cob  shaker  or  cob  elevator  as  desired — 
Low  in  price  and  economical  to  use.  Motor. 
Engine  or  Tractor  Power.  Drop  us  a  card  for 
illustrated  folder  and  Dealer's  name. 


BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

3156  FIELD  BUILDING 

315  WESTPORT  ROAD  KANSAS  CITY  11 


aouIt  rESHlIi 

GOLF  w^nr 
CARS  ETillT 

Sturdy.  Safe,  f 
Holds  Two  f 
Children, 

Commended  by 
“PARENTS''  Mogoiine 


MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS 
HAMMER  MILLS  that  - 

cut  Feeding  Costs  20%  to 
40%.  Stock  Feeders  and  DC 
Dairymen  can  save  Time. 

Monev  and  Labor  by  get- 
ting  Feeding  Facts  today  MAF 
from  this  Company,  in  M 
business  over  96  years. 


Adult  ♦port  Car 


Catalei 

Available  In  1  to  8  II. P.  Woman 
ran  npenite  It.  Built  for  power¬ 
ful  and  dependable  ser\-lce. 
SHIPPING  POINTS: 
Baltimere.  Reno.  Chicago 
For  free  cataloft:  Write 
CSHCLMAN  Co..  Dept.  R-S012 
iOS  Light  St.. 
Baltimore  2.  Md. 


Also  V 
Walking 
Traders 

.  low  a. 


2 

M®  J:Jk! 

mm 
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Specify 

AMES  portable 
irrigation 


THE  DAIRY  BARN 

{Continued  from  page  14) 

Feed,  carried  on  the  shaky  barges,  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  animals  during  the  four- 
mile  journeys  on  the  lake.  Bells  of  various 
sizes  help  the  dairy  maid,  who  looks  after 
the  herd  during  the  summer,  to  locate  the 
animals. 

In  recent  years,  launches  and  cruisers 
carrying  noisy  sightseers  have  become  an 
increased  hazard.  The  churning  vessels, 
despite  warnings  from  the  handlers,  pass 
close  to  the  barges  to  enable  photographers 
to  take  pictures.  Presently  there  are  one 
launch  and  two  cabin  cruisers  operating 
on  the  lake. 

Most  of  the  herds  are  composed  of 
brown  and  white  Zimmenthals,  a  hardy 
breed  peculiar  to  the  Austrian  and  Bava¬ 
rian  Alps,  .\lthough  not  as  well-known  as 
the  Brown  Swiss,  the  Zimmenthal  ranks 
among  the  world’s  leading  dairy  breeds. 


TRUCKSTER 


B ^turning 
js  • 

ile  total 
ig  cost  • 

[  pickup 
capacity 
le  shaft 
;eds  for- 
e, 

ler  for  a 
or  write 

for  illustrated  literature. 

Cushman  motor  works,  inc. 

967  No.  21st  St.,  UHColn.  Nebraska 


only  Ames  offers  systems 
for  ALL  methods. 

Write  for  free  literature 


Established  tgio 

150  HOOPER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
3905  EAST  BROADWAY,  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 
4700  WASHINGTON  ST.,  DENVER,  COLO. 
1414  S.  WEST  ST.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Better  Late  While  it  is  still  best  to  have 
Than  Never  cows  bred  while  they  are  in 
heat,  preferably  toward  the 
end  of  the  heat  period,  there  is  enough  of 
a  chance  of  settling  them  shortly  after¬ 
wards  that  it  might  be  worth  a  try,  espe¬ 
cially  in  cases  where  the  heat  period  was 
not  noticed  in  time.  This  is  the  latest  ad¬ 
vice  from  dairy  workers  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Looking  over  recent  records  they  have 
found  that  26  per  cent  of  a  large  group  of 
cows  bred  after  the  heat  period,  rather 
than  during  the  period,  settled  to  the  first 
ser\-ice.  Basis  of  their  obserx-ation  was  211 
cows  which  had  been  inseminated  during 
the  course  of  a  year  one  or  two  day’s  past 
the  heat  period.  The  60  and  90-day  non¬ 
return  rates  of  these  cows  were  carefully 
noted.  The  26  per  cent  non-return  rate 
for  these  late  bred  cow’s  compares  to  about 
a  66  per  cent  non-return  rate  for  all  cows 
bred  that  year  during  their  normal  heat 
period. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  good  practice  to 
let  the  technician  go  ahead  and  breed  your 
cow  even  if  she  hasn’t  been  noticed  as 
being  in  heat  on  time,  or  if  he  arriv’es  too 
late.  The  chances  are  about  one  in  four 
that  she  will  settle. 


C  B  Leghorn 
Cross 


Lawn  and  garden  enthusiasts  ...  think  this 
through  carefully!  New  nation-wide  home  and 
institutional  Ia\.  n-garden-tree  feeding  and  treating 
service  now  being  developed  on  local  franchise  basis. 
Season  contracts  maintain  high,  steady  income. 
Employs  revolutionary  Agi-Sprayer  method  to  apply 
plant  food,  lime,  grass  seed,  pesticides,  weed  killers 
etc.  Sound  sales-service-merchandising  program  puts 
you  into  pleasant,  prestige-sustaining  business  with 
only  $3000  investment.  Real  once-in-a-lifetime  oppor* 
tunity  for  man  who  wants  to  own  a  small,  high- 
return  business  in  unexploited  field.  Hate  a  going 
business  by  Spring  .  .  .  write  now  for  information 
about  franchise  in  your  community.  NUTRITIONAL 
CONCENTR.\TES,  INC.,  NEW  LEXINGTON,  O. 


Our  most  important 
development  in  30  years 
of  breeding  Leghorns! 
Get  the  full  story  on  the  remarkable  new  CB 
Leghorn  Cross,  and  our  two  other  high  produc¬ 
tion  White  Leghorn  Matings. 
Send  for  colorful  new  1956 
catalog.  Includes  helpful 
*^9  management  ideas. 


CnEiGt/TOX  Bnost 


DO-IT-YOURSELF 

BUNK  FEEDER  BOX 


PURE-BRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  AND 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

The  best  of  Hampshire  breeding  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Also  featuring  Angus 
Calves  by  our  Supreme  Herdsire,  Bondolier- 
mere  123. 

PERNDALE  FARMS 

Arthur  B.  Evaus.  Box  SO  •  •  .  Codorvlllo,  Ohio 
One  of  the  oldest  and  Largest  Herds  in  America 


>  jm  F.O.B.  factory 

0^  cL  ExcUsive 

metal  PARTS  KIT 

LABOR  SAVED  PAYS  FOR  LUMBER. 

Now,  in  your  spare  time,  build  your  own  P.T.O. 
self-unloading  Bunk  Feeder  Box.  It's  an  all¬ 
purpose  hay  and  silage  wagon  box . . .  lowest 
price,  high-quality  P.T.O.  wagon  on  the  market. 
Kit  contains  all  metal  parts,  shafts,  chains, 
metal  side  chute.  Also  kits  for  other  types  of 
forage  boxes.  FREE  PLANS  and  lumber  list. 
START  NOW  while  you  have  time.  Mail  the 
coupon  today. 


OVER  THE  BACK  FENCE 

[Continued  from  page  18) 

“compete”  with  the  British  bicycles,  the 
article  explained. 

Understand,  I’m  not  in  the  market  for 
a  bicycle,  .American-built  or  foreign-built, 
with  or  without  a  coaster  brake  or  revers¬ 
ible  handlebars,  but  what  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  is  why  don’t  these  American  bicycle 
makers  get  on  the  ball,  get  more  efficient, 
and  pull  themselves  up  to  the  point  where 
they  can  compete  with  the  world  bicycle 
market?  Just  because  they  don’t  bring 
their  equipment  up  to  modern  standards. 


I  M  a  *  I  0  GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 
UJiiIUJ  Dupl.  UM-590 
W*$t  Band,  Wii. 

Show  me  how  to  sove  money  by  building  F.T.O. 
self-Lirlooding  foroge  box. 


I 


TAKE  THE  "WALK  AND  THE  ' WORK" 
OUT  OF  MILKING -WITH  A  ^ 

LOW-VACUUM 

MILKING  SYSTEM^ 


Milking  System 


In  Operation 


Chor*-Boy's  soft,  gentle  low-vacuum  milking  assures 
complete  safety  to  your  valuable  herd.  Milk  production 
increoses  up  to  10%.  Labor  costs  may  be  reduced  up 
to  50%.  Let  us  send  you  the  facts. 

•  PIPELINE  MILKING  SYSTEMS 

•  LONG-  AND  SHORT-TUBE  MILKERS 

•  MILKING  PARLORS  •  RELEASERS 

•  BARN  EQUIPMENT  •  STANCHIONS 

Send  today  for  your  copy 

rnrr  dairy  barn  j 

InLLP^-ANKIT  ^ 


Arrange  scale- 
model  cut-outs  ^ 
of  equipment  \ 
to  fit  your 
plans  .... 

Write  Dept.  12 


FARMER  FEEDER  CO.,  Inc. 

Cambridg*  City,  Indiana 


BHOADCASTER  I 

^iFERTILIZER<«<^  SEEDS 

A  .1 


e  Only  Herd  offers  a  size  and  type 
broadcaster  for  YOUR  individual 
needs.  Four  models,  3  PTO  and  1  elec¬ 
tric.  Capacities — 1  1/5  bu.,  3  bu.  and 
5  bu.  Extension  hoppers  for  each 
model  increases  capacity  60  to  100% 
.  .  .  Unusual  construction  features 
guarantee  satisfactory,  long  lived 
service.  Complete  details  in  FREE 
folder. 

ff'rite  today  for  illustrated  folder  to 


SEEDER  COMPANY 


■ox  210,  LUCERNE.  INDIANA 


conserve  their  soil,  or  rather  their  ball 
bearings,  use  more  hybrid  varieties,  learn 
how  to  use  fertilizer,  increase  their  pro¬ 
duction  per  acre,  get  a  tighter  grip  on 
expenses,  stop  running  their  rows  and 
their  bicycles  down  hill,  etc.,  is  no  reason 
wliy  us  farmers  shotdd  finance  their  bi¬ 
cycle  business.  If  there  are  too  many 
bicycles,  let  ’em  cut  down  on  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  the 
bicycle  maker,  like  a  cotton  grower,  has 
found  that  regardless  of  how  efficient  you 
are,  you  still  can’t  grow  cotton  profitably 
at  10  cents  a  pound  or  corn  at  $1  a  bushel 
or  bicycles  at  $25  apiece  and  still  pay  high 
wages  while  you’re  doing  it. 

Therefore,  the  bicycle  makers,  like  the 
farmers,  have  one  of  two  choices:  (1)  go 
out  of  business,  or  (2)  get  a  price  support. 

Now  I  don’t  customarily  get  into  an 
argument  o\er  these  grave  economic  prob¬ 
lems  in  this  place,  as  there  are  enough 
economists  who  don’t  know  what  they’re 
talking  about  without  an  amateur  like  me 
joining  in.  but  occasionally  I  do  get  tired 
of  having  us  farmers  held  up  as  horrible 
examples  of  government  support.  They 
ain’t  fooling  me.  I  can’t  think  of  a  thing 
this  country  makes,  from  pocket  watches 
to  bicycles  to  sewing  machines  to  bank 
deposits,  with  the  exception  maybe  of 
political  speeches,  which  doesn’t  have  a 
government  support  under  it,  whether  you 
call  it  a  tariff  or  a  subsidy  or  a  guarantee 
or  parity. 

Speaking  of  parity,  you  know  what  par¬ 
ity  is,  don’t  you?  Parity  is  a  fair  price  you 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  two-thirds  of. 

Editor'.s  Notk:  Tin-  alxAc  conimpiit  by  H.  B.  Fox,  of 
Taylor,  Texai,  is  icprintrd  by  courtesy  of  SOIL  and 
W.’XTER,  the  monthly  inaga/inc  of  conservation,  Temple, 
Texas.  Mr.  Fox  writes  a  monthly  column,  “The  Circle- 
ville  Philosopher,”  for  Soil  and  Water.  This  is  one  of 
those  salty  columns. 


FASy 


POULTRY  YARD 

{Continued  from  paje  16) 

of  new-born  chicks  is  improxed.  Just  why 
antibiotics  stimulate  growth  is  not  yet 
known.  One  group  of  scientists  at  this 
meeting  suggested  that  the  antibiotics  in¬ 
hibit  the  growth  of  intestinal  bacteria 
which  harm  the  birds.  On  the  other  hand. 
Dr.  T.  D.  Luckey,  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  pointed  out  that  antibiotics  stim¬ 
ulate  the  growth  of  chickens  and  turkeys 
born  and  raised  under  germ-free  con¬ 
ditions. 

I  A  Water  System  Three  hundred  hens  will 
Pays  For  Itself  lay  5,100  more  eggs 
ex’ery  year  if  they  are 
watered  with  an  automatic  watering  sys¬ 
tem  than  they  would  lay  if  watered  by 
hand.  These  are  the  findings  of  W.  R. 
Whitfield,  Exten-sion  Poultryman  at  Iowa 
State  College.  At  30  cents  a  dozen  this 
would  mean  $127  more  profit  each  year 
from  the  flock  which  would  pay  off  the 
cost  of  installing  an  automatic  watering 
system  in  short  order. 


Y  /  WITH  THE 
POWERFUL 

{Sunbeam 

StewarT 

IIICTIIC  * 

CLIPMASTER 

Nationally  known  Dairy  and  Health  Authori¬ 
ties  say:  Clipping  prevents  dirt  accumulation — 
the  chief  source  of  sediment  in  milk.  Clipped 
cows  are  easier  to  keep  clean,  take  less  time — 
produce  milk  with  lower  bacteria  count  and 
less  sediment — it  is  more  desirable  milk, 
brings  more  money.  For  best  clipping  results 
use  Clipmaster.  Powerful,  air-cooled,  smooth¬ 
running  motor  inside  the  Easy-grip  handle 
Can  also  be  used  for  clipping  horses,  mules, 
dogs,  etc.  $39.95  (Colorado  and  West,  $40.25  ). 
Grooming  brush,  drill  head  and  sheep  shear¬ 
ing  attachments  available  at  slight  extra  cost, 
give  Clipmaster  year-’round  use. 

Sunhoom  Stowarf  dipping  oquipmont  is  avadab/o 
at  hardwaro  and  implomnnt  dnainrt 


Sunbeam  corporation 

(formerly  Chicago  flexible  Shaft  Company) 
5600  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Dept.  147, Chicago  50,  III. 


SURE,  HORN  FLIES 
ARE  EASY  TO  KILL 

.  .  .  and  so  are  lire,  ticks  and  scabies,  when 
you  get  100%  saturation  of  the  animal.  The 
only  way  to  get  100%  saturation  coverage  is 
with  a  Spray-Dip.  Remember,  parasites  are 
not  anxious  to  die.  They  won’t  crawl  around 
looking  for  poisonous  spray  material.  You 
have  to  put  it  everyivhere  on  the  animal. 
Only  100%  coverage  with  a  Spray-Dip  will 
do  a  thorough  job.  Economical,  too,  because 
run-off  chemical  is  filtered  automatically  and 
used  over  and  over.  If  you  are  going  to  buy 
a  spray  machine,  why  not  get  the  only  one 
which  will  do  a  100%  job  on  all  parasites. 
Get  a  Spray-Dip.  Write  for  full  descriptive 
literature  and  prices  today. 

LIVESTOCK  SPRAYER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

765-E  Colgman  Ave.  Son  Jes«,  Calif. 
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-HARRIS 
SHDS 


Harris'  New  Sweef  Corn  —  WONDEKPUL 

ARE  YOU  FUSSY  ABOUT  SWEET  CORN? 

Want  the  sweetest,  most  tender  corn  avaiiabte? 

Ttu-n  plant'  (»ur  now  WONDENruL  *vlth  Us  thin- 

sKinn«‘«<  (loop,  crcs-imy-yollow*  kornoN  which  havo  a  richer. 
•-w<-4-t(-r  Havor  than  an>'  productnl  to  date.  It'i>  In  the  earl\ 
mid-*M‘a*^>ii  cla»»K  iHl  d.4y*>i.  hut  *iocond  ears  mature  after 
the  so  ionrthenlni;  the  season. 

Perfect  for  freezing 

Bred  here*  at  Moreion  Farm  for  Home  tiardnors.  hut  Market 
l>ar(iner<-  are  planting  it  for  tludr  diocriminatiiig  customers. 

SEND  A  CARO  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

4  MORETON  FARM  ROCHESTER  11.  N.  V. 

1956  CATALOG  ?mv  imcUf 


REMOVABLE  UNLOAOER 

'<  Most  Efficient,  Most 
,  Economical,  Most  Vortolilo, 
MOST  fOK  yOUH  MOMEy 


WO 

>0  Om. 

Pwr  MUa 

r 

with  your 
prosun  t 
•quipmtnf. 


HOTCHKISS  O.R. 


STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 


83  BU.  ALL-STEEL 
AUGER  UNLOADER 


F.O.B.  FACTORY 

Less  Tires 


Tor  filling  feed  bunks  (either  side),  upright  feed¬ 
ers.  grain  bins.  Excellent  for  relay  from  combine 
or  picker  sheller  to  bin.  tran>porting  grain  to  ele¬ 
vator.  Spout  swisels  360  deg. — use  as  batch  mixer. 
Also  for  bulk  fertilizer  —  unload  direct  into 
Spreader- 

Capacity  83.2  bushels.  For  light  weight  or  bulky 
feeds  or  grain  1  ft.  extensions  can  give  100  or 
more  bushel  capacity.  Sturdy.  All  steel.  10  gauge 
frame,  heavy  gauge  \'  bottom  and  sides.  C  omplete 
uith  rotating  shield  FTC)  shaft.  Standard  8  ft. 
auger  elevator — front  mounted.  Extensions  can  lie 
added  to  any  height  for  unloading  into  bins.  13  in. 
rims. 


I  II  -  I  I  Y  CORPORATION  | 

I  n  t  L  I  A  Dept.  2-N,  CrewR  PeiRt,  iHdiona  j 

I  Pleuse  .end  me  iiifurniatiou  on  new  all  steel  | 
■  Hinder  box.  > 


City  and  State 


m  FIKU’S  IMCTIIRES 


II 

IM»1 


■  8TGl\Wfl  t T 


■QRQMMM 

Wi*  Xilt  IQ  ^ 

gaiiiM 


ARj  among  horses,  mules, 
^  sheep  and  dogs 

call  for  treatment  with 
^  SPOHN’S  COM- 

POUND.  A  stimulat¬ 
ing  expectorant.  Acts  on  throat  and  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  to  hasten  relief.  Used  by  world- 
famous  horsemen  for  5  5  years.  At  drug 
stores,  or  direct,  postage  paid,  $1  &  .S2. 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  BOX  14,  GOSHEN,  IND. 


SROHN’S  COMPOUND 

FOR  COUGHS  DUE  TO  COLDS 


"fffSr  UNDER  THE  SUN' 


HAMPSHIRE— THE  UNIVERSAL  SHEEP 
THE  NATIONS  MOST  POPULAR  BREED 

For  breeders  list 

AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 

72-q  Woodland  Avo.  Detroit,  Michigan 


FENCE  POST 
TREATMENT 

with  TRIANGLE  BRAND  COPPER 
SULPHATE  prevents  decay  and 
termite  damage.  For  complete 
details  on  use,  write  to 
,  DEPT. A 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORP. 

300  PARK  AVE  .NEW  YORK  2:.N.Y. 


KROMER  HY-ROW  SPRAYER 

^  Spraying  -  Fertilizing 


A  Complete  Line 
of  Form  Sprayers 


% 


Increase  your  harvest  yield  —  corn,  small 
grains,  beans,  cotton,  tobacco,  hay  crops — 
with  a  kromer  self-propelled  My-Row  Sprayer, 
kromer  has  \LL  the  latest  sprayer  features 
— and  ON'l.^  kromer  tanks  and  hottins  are 
corrosion-proofed  with  the  KX(  I.LSlN  f]  Fin¬ 
ish  "X"  process! 

Write  today  for  complete  literature  on  the 
Kromer  lly-Row.  Dept.  HI. 

O.  W.  KROMER  CO. 

1120  Emerson  Ave.  North,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Your  Guide  to  Quality  Merchandise  and  Service 


Arkerman  Xiirsrry  .  12« 

Alli*-d  MilK,  Iiii- .  9 

AIUk  Chalmers  Co.  .  37 

Amerii-an  Berkshire  Assn . 135 

American  Crop  Uryiiii;  .  78 

American  (iuernsey  Cattle  .  113 

American  Hampshire  Sheep 

Assn.  138 

American  liereforil  105 

American  .MilkiiiK  Shorthorn 

Societ.v  .  .  134 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders 

Assn.  79 

American  Society  of  Farm 

Manaifers  138 

W.  K.  Ames  Co.  131! 

Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  Iiid . 134 

Arcair  Co.  118 

Ariens  Company  .  95 


Babson  Bros.  Co .  fi 

Barnes  MfR.  Co.  .  104 

Behlen  .Mfc.  . .  90 

C.  S.  Bell  Co.  135 

Belsaw  .Machine  Co .  135 

The  John  Blue  . .  lOli 

Sam  Bober  A  Son  .  139 

Bostrom-Brad.v  .Mfi;.  Co.  103 

Bountiful  KidKe  Nurser.v  130 

X.  I*.  Bowsher  Co.  Inc.  130 

ItridKeport  Implement  Works  134 
Brillion  Iron  Works,  Inc.  139 

Burch  Flow  Works  133 

ItiirlinKame,  Field,  Fierce  & 
Browne  103 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  .  125 

Butler  -MfR.  Co .  20 


International  Harvester  Tractor  1 

International  Harvester  Truck  81 

International  .Minerals  .  133 

Jacuzzi  Fump  Co .  108 

James  MIr.  Co.  .  14 

Jarl  Products  .  130 


KatoliRht  Compan.v  .  .  . . 
Kelse.v-Ha.ves  Wheel  Co. 

KiiiR-Wyse  Inc.  . 

Knapii- .Monarch  Co . 

Knoedler  Co.  .  .  .  . 

O.  W.  Kromer  Co.  ... 


88 

24 

90 

70 

12 

138 


I...M.1..  FiiRineerine  &  Mfff. 

Corp.  124 

I.antz  .Mfc.  Co.  Inc.  .  125 

I.etz  .MfR.  Co.  134 

l.illiston  Implement  Co .  83 

Livestock  Sprayer  Co.  .  137 

I.oiidoii  .Machinery  . .  78 

I.owrance  ({nail  Farm  .  134 


.Marlow  .MilkiiiR  Machine  Co.  134 
.Marlow  Pumps  113 

.Martin  Steel  Corp.  3RD  COV. 

.Massey  Harris  Co.  15 

.Mathews  Company  122 

Dlin-.Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.  31 
.Mayrath  Inc.  125 

McDowell  MfR.  Co.  .  99 

.Merchants  Creamery  .  112 

The  .Meyer  .MIr.  Co.  .  102 

.Mid-Western  Industries  .  80 

.Minneapolis-5Ioline 

Co.  BACK  COV. 

Mitcheli  MfR.  Co.  99 

.Musser  Forrest  Inc.  123 


H.  I).  Campbell  90 

Campbell  Hausfeld  Co .  101 

J.  I.  Case  Co.  17 

Caterpillar  Tractor  18 

Champion  Corp.  103 

Ch<ire-Boy  .MilkiiiR  .Machine  Co.  137 
Chore-.Master  Div  133 

Cizek  .MfR.  Co.  100,  130 

Cla.v  Kquipmeiit  Corp.  89 

Clayton  &  I.ambert  Co.  132 

Cobe.v  Corp.  110 

Construction  .Machinery  Co.  95 

Continental  .Motors  Corp.  82 

CreiRhton  Bros.  .  130 

Cushman  Motors  .  130 

Cyclone  Seeder  Co.  .  79 

Danuser  3fachiiie  Co.  .  83 

H.  C.  Davis  &  Sous  .  104 

Deere  &  Co.  25 

DeKalb  ARricnltural  Assn.  .  4 

DemiiiR  Co.  94 

Doane  ARricnltural  Service, 

Inc.  80,  87.  133 

Dodson  MfR.  Co.  '  .  .  120 

Dow  Chemical  Co.  .  115 

Duplex  .Mill  &  .MfR.  . . 130 


Karl.v  &  Daniel  Co.  .  78 

Katon  .MfR.  Co.  8 

Edwards  I.aboratory  . 110 

Cheston  Kshelman  .  135 

Kversman  .MIr.  Co.  .  83 

Kzee  Flow  Corp.  .  101 


Farm  Book  Store  .  140 

.Farmer  I'ceder  Co.  Inc .  135 

Farmhand  Co.  Ill 

Farmland  Improvement  Co.  ...  82 

Harry  FerRuson  Co.  Inc .  13 

Ferndale  Farms  130 

Karl  Ferris  Nursery  .  128 

Finco  Inc.  84 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  20 

FitchburR  For.  Corp.  98 

Ford  Truck  Div.  74,  75 

Ford  Tractor  &  Implement  Div.  5 

K.  I..  FrohriiiR  Machine  77 


(iasson's  Poultry  Farm  100 

(iehl  Bros.  MfR.  Co.  79,  102,  130 
(iolden  Rule  Hatchery  130 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  L’o.  22 

The  (iood.vear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  Inc.  2XD  COV. 

Gorman-Rupp  Co.  .  97 

Gravely  Motor  Plow  .  127 

Great  Lakes  Steel  Corp .  85 


Haban  .MfR.  Co.  . 

Habco  MfR.  Co . 

Hahn,  Inc.  . 

Hale  Fire  Pump  Co. . 

Hall  Bros.  Hatcher.v,  Inc. 
Hampshire  Swine  ReRistry 

J.  Harris  Co.  Inc.  .... 
Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Co, 
Heil  Corp. 

Helix  Corp. 

Herd  Seeder  Co. 

John  W.  Hobbs  Ctirp. 
Holstein  Friesian  Assn. 
H«iover  Soil  Service 
Hotchkiss  Steel  Products 


. ...  102 
. . . .  9« 

. ...  112 
. ...  119 
....  134 
....  113 

. 138 

.  .  130 

88 

127,  138 
137 
90 
109 

. .. .  114 
. . . .  138 


11.  W.  Naylor  Co.  .  105 

National  Band  &  Ta^  Co . 134 

National  Ctioperatives  .  116 

National  Rainbird  Sales  & 

Kiir.  Corp.  94 

New  Holland  Machine  Co.  107 

New  Idea  Div.  .4VCO 

.MfR.  Corp.  3 

Nutritional  Concentrates  Inc.  136 

Nutritional  Research  Assoc.  Inc.  131 

NitroRcn  Div.  Allied  Chemical 
&  Dye  Corp,  92,  93 

Oliver  Corp.  .  91 

Omalass  l4.vlactos  Labs)  117 

I).  W.  Onan  &  Sons,  Inc . 108 

Opekasit,  Inc.  ....  134 

Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  ....  135 

Papec  3Iarhine  Co.  .  110 

Perfect  Circle  Corp.  .  10 

Phelps  DodRe  RetiniuR  Co . 138 

Pioneer  Hi-Bred  ('orn  Co.  136 

Portland  Cement  Assoc.  131 

Potash  Rock  Co.  of  America  121 

ProGi  Tool  7 


Re.vnolds  Metals  Co .  100 

Rilco  Company  .  139 

Roselawn  Poultry  .  108 

Roto-Hoe  &  Sprayer  Co . 108 

Scott’s  Farm  Seed  Co .  125 

Seaman-Andwall  .Motors,  Inc.  .  103 

Securlt.v  MfR.  Co.  110 

Shur-Rane  IrriRation  Corp.  2 

Smalle.v  .MfR.  Co.  128 

Smith  ARricnltural  Chemical 

Co.  118 

South  MichiRan  Nursery  .  128 

Sptihn  .Medical  Co.  .  138 

K.  R.  Squibb  &  Suns .  130 

Stale  of  Florida  .  122 

Sudbury  Labtiratories  .  19 

Sunbeam  Corporation  .  137 

Sunbeam  Hatchery  .  138 

Tokheim  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co.  118 

Towner  MfR.  Co.  . ■.  .  112 

Tumaco  3IfR.  Co .  82 

I’nited  States  Steel  Co .  23 

I’nited  Steel  Fabricators  .  123 

I'niversal  .MfR.  Co.  .  126 


V’ickers  Inc.,  Division  of 


Sperry  Rand  Corp .  16 

J.  A.  VoRcl  Co.  . 128 

Vulcan  Hart  MfR.  Co . 135 


R.  31.  Wade  &  Co .  99 

IVestcoast  Lumberman’s  Assoc.  128 

Western  Land  Roller  122 

Wheel  Horse  Products  Co.  124 

Wisconsin  Alumni  Foundation  134 
3Viscunsin  .3Iotor  Corp.  110 

Wonder  BuildinR  Corp.  of 

America  .  .  109 

IVbod  Bros.  3IfR.  Co . 115,  126 

W’oodlot  Seed  Co .  130 

Wyatt  .3IfR.  Co .  102 

Wyeth  Inc.  .  11 

Yardley  Plastics  Co .  117 


Farm  Quarterly,  22  East  12th  St.,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 
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HERE’S  PROO^ THAT  . 

Come  in  and  - 

check  the  figures,  RILCO  COSTS  LESS 


at  your  own 
lumber  yard . . . 


THAN  POLE  TYPE 
FARM  BUILDINGS! 


COVERED 


i..AND  DON’T 
FORGET  THESE 

6  BIG 
RILCO 
^'EXTRAS” 

1 

No  interior  posts! 

2 

Complete  flexibility  of 
use  to  meet  changing 
form  needs! 

3 

Stronger — 
Stands  heavy  wind 
and  snow  loads! 

4 

Lowest 

upkeep  expense! 

5 

Fast,  easy  erection! 

6 


Have  you  ever  heard  the  claim  that  pole  type 
farm  buildings  are  the  cheapest  you  can  buy? 
Don’t  You  Believe  It!  The  figures  shown 
above,  computed  from  published  material  lists 
on  the  two  best  known  pole  type  buildings,  and 
on  RI LCD’s  Type  55  material  list,  show  that 
Rilco  Costs  Are  Lowest — for  materials  re¬ 
quired. 

In  addition,  think  of  the  marvelous  extra 
values  RILCO  offers.  RILCO  rafters  are  lam¬ 
inated  from  selected  Douglas  fir,  bonded  with 
waterproof  glues  under  tremendous  pressure. 
They’re  precision  cut  at  the  factory,  delivered 
complete  with  hardware  for  amazingly  fast, 
easy,  low-cost  erection.  RILCO  buildings  are 
permanent  .  .  .  can’t  sag,  buckle,  shift  or  twist. 
They  stay  tight,  strong  and  beautiful  year  after 
year  after  year! 

See  your  local  lumber  dealer  for  proof  of 
RILCO’s  lower  cost!  Mail  coupon  below  for 
literature. 


Looks  better, 
lasts  longer! 


WANT  TO  SEE 
THE  ACTUAL 
MATERIAL  LISTS? 


RILCO 

For  your  prelectiei 


GLUED 

LAMINATED 

RAFTERS 

id  convenience,  (old 


SEE  YOUR 
LUMBER 
DEALER! 


only  through  your  locol  Iwmbor  doolor 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

2508  First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul  I,  Minnesota 

Please  send  new  free  Rilco  Barn  Catalog  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  following  farm  buildings: 

O  Two-Story  Barns  □  Machine  Sheds 
□  One-Story  Barns  □  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 

Name - - — ^ — 

Address - 


j  Town _ State -  | 

I _ J 
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FARM  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page  20) 

job  of  {Jutting  the  farmer  on  an  even  foot¬ 
ing  with  the  irrigation  equipment  salesman. 

Sprinkler  Irrigation,  which  runs  466 
{jages,  is  not  the  easiest  reading  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  not  beyond  the  layman 
who  is  willing  to  work  at  it.  Though  the 
writing  is  somewhat  formal  and  stiff,  one 
gets  the  refreshing  feeling  that  the  com¬ 
pilers  are  working  with  the  reader  rather 
than  tr\ing  to  gi\e  a  demonstration  of 
their  own  erudition  or  mathematical  dex¬ 
terity.  Scores  of  drawings,  photographs, 
and  charts  are  used  to  make  the  text  more 
understandable. 

The  com|jilers  of  this  book  drew  upon 
ever\-  a\ailable  source  for  their  infor¬ 
mation  and  then  issued  a  mimeograjjhed 


edition  of  the  btxik  wliich  went  the  rounds 
of  the  exjjerts  for  correction  and  com¬ 
ment  before  the  hnal  volume  was  printed. 
They  have  done  a  splendid  job  of  bringing 
together  the  best  current  thought  on  soil- 
water  relations,  moisture  requirements  of 
crops,  sprinkler  system  layouts,  pumping 
plants,  fixed  and  operating  costs  for  irri¬ 
gation  systems,  operation  and  maintenance 
of  sprinkler  systems,  and  many  of  the  other 
problems  which  face  a  farmer  who  is  con¬ 
sidering  or  using  this  type  of  irrigation. 

Successful  Trapping  Methods,  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Chansler,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company, 
New  York,  $3.95. 

This  book,  the  author  claims,  was  written 
for  the  beginner,  the  occasional  trapper, 
and  the  professional  who  makes  much  of 
his  living  from  following  the  trap  line.  VVe 


feel  that  he  is  most  successful  in  writing 
for  the  beginner;  much  of  the  detailed  step 
by  step  procedures  will  be  wasted  on  those 
with  practical  knowledge. 

For  the  beginner,  howe\er,  this  book 
should  prove  of  real  value.  Its  chapters  on 
the  general  problems  of  trapping,  such  as 
the  selection  of  trapping  grounds,  equip¬ 
ment.  methods,  care  and  marketing  of 
skins,  trapping  laws,  and  trapping  tricks, 
as  well  as  its  s|}ecific  co\erage  of  the  {jar- 
ticular  problems  in  tra|){)ing  weasel,  musk¬ 
rat,  skunk,  raccoon,  fox,  opossum,  bea\  er, 
otter,  coyote,  wolf,  and  others  should  give 
the  new  trapper  the  information  he  needs 
to  go  out  and  get  himself  some  practical 
know-how.  The  author’s  illustrations  are 
helpful:  his  drawings  of  the  distinctively 
individual  animal  tracks  are  {jarticularly 
interesting. 


Livestock 

1.  \'eterinarv  Handbook  for  Cattlemen 

—by  J.  \V.  Bailey  $5.00 

For  that  emergency  when  you  can't  reach 
the  veterinarian. 

2.  A  \  eterinary  Handbook  for  Swinemen 

— by  J.  W.  Bailey  $5.00 

.\  companion  \olume  for  the  hog  raiser. 

3.  Beef  Cattle — by  Roscoe  R.  Snapp  .  $6.50 

A  carefully  re\ise*d  edition  of  this  excellent  book  on  beef 
production. 

4.  Feeds  and  Feeding  (21st  ed.) — by  F.  B.  Morrison  $7.00 

The  authoritative  book  on  livestock  and  poultry  feeding. 


5.  The  Livestock  Book — by  W.  R.  Thompson  et  al  $3.50 
This  is  the  sequel  to  the  best  selling  Pasture  Book. 

It's  a  good  one. 

6.  Sheep  Science — by  W.  G.  Kammlade  .  $6.00 

The  breeds,  care,  and  feeding  of  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton. 

7.  Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed.) — by  W.  E.  Petersen  . $6.00 

.\  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  books  on  dairying. 

8.  The  Meat  Hog — by  Claude  H.  Hinman  . $4.75 

How  and  why  a  farmer  should  breed  toward  this  ideal. 


iTHE  F.\RM  BOOK  STORE 
c/o  “The  Farm  Quarterly” 
22  E.  12th  Street 


Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

I  enclose  $  for  the  books  numbered: 


I 


I 


I 

I 

I 

I 


and  enter  my  subscription  to  “Farm  Quarterly" 

□  1  Year  $2.00  □  2  Years  $3.50  □  3  Years  $5.00 

Name  . 

R.R.  or  Street  . 


City  ,.  .  State, 

Your  order  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid,  t Buyers  living  in  Ohio 
should  add  3%  to  price  for  sales  tax.  All  prices  subject  to  change.) 


I 

I 

I 


Soil  &  Crops 

9.  Commercial  Fertilizers — by  G.  H.  Collings  .  88.00 

The  source  of  fertilizers  and  their  purchase  and  use. 

10.  Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E.  Bear  .  $6.00 

An  understandable  book  on  the  complex  subject  of  fertility. 

11.  Irrigated  Soils — by  Thorne  and  Peterson  $6,50 

The  practice  of  irrigation  and  the  management  of  irrigated  soils. 

12.  Colorstrip  Plant  Testkit  $4.00 

Tells  whether  your  crops  are  getting  enough  nitrogen,  potassium 
and  phosphorus.  Complete  instructions  come  with  the  kit. 

13.  The  Pasture  Book — by  VV.  R.  Thompson  .  $3.50 

Revised  edition  of  this  information-packed  book. 

14.  Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming — by  Hi  \V.  Staten  $5.00 

One  of  the  best  books  on  grass  farming  wherever  you  farm. 

15.  Developing  Farm  Woodlands — by  J.  F.  Preston  $4.50 

A  well-managed  tree  crop  pays  off  with  compound  interest. 

16.  Pasture  Production  and  Management — by  R.  H.  Lush  $3.75 

How  the  livestock  farmer  can  get  the  most  out  of  this  cheapest 
feed. 


Farm  Management 

17.  A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Beginning  Farmer — 

by  Herbert  Jacobs  .  $3.00 

A  book  to  give  you  an  intelligent  start  in  farming. 

18.  The  Farmer’s  Handbook — by  John  M.  White  $4.95 


Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock,  and  farm  problems. 

19.  Getfing  Started  in  Farming — by  Johnson  and  Peterson  $5.25 

.An  excellent  primer  in  farm  management. 

20.  Successful  Trapping  Methods — by  Walter  Chansler  $3.95 
How  to  rid  yourself  of  varmints  and  make  money  on  their  pelts. 

21.  From  My  Experience  .  $4.00 

Louis  Bromheld's  latest  book  about  Malabar  farm. 

22.  Animals  and  Other  People — 

by  Louis  Bromficid  .  $3.75 

Stories  of  the  animal  folk  who  populate 
Malabar. 

23.  Binders  for  The  Farm  Quarterly,  ea.  $3,00 

Excellent  Christmas  gift  idea.  Holds  a  year's 
copies.  Leather  drill,  stamped  in  gold. 
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HERE’S  WHAT  MODERN  FARMERS 


MADISON  Co.,  ILLINOIS  -  /  've  mode  silage  lor  years,  but 
last  fall  I  filled  my  new  Martin  Steel  Silo  with  corn  that  was  ruined  by 
drouth,  was  badly  fired  and  heavy  with  smut.  It  was  all  I  had  to 
ensile,  and  I  didn't  think  it  would  make.  There  was  no  spoilage  —  no! 
even  around  the  doors  —  and  it  made  excellent  silage  that  my  cows 
liked."  That's  the  comment  of  Christ  Schwarz,  Rt.  1,  Highland,  Illinois, 
on  his  new  Martin  silo.  He  also  likes  his  Martin  silo  because  the  airtight 
sidewalls  provide  for  better  conditioning  for  his  silage,  and  help  to 
prevent  overheating  by  letting  out  excess  heat.  It's  easier  to  clean  down 
inside  in  winter,  too,  because  silage  doesn't  stick,  and  thows  free  on 
sunny  winter  days. 


HOLMES  Co.,  OHIO 


'I  wouldn't  buy  another  bin  without  a 
perforated  steel  floor  and  drying  fan,"  says  Ralph  Weimer,  Rt.  1,  Lake¬ 
ville,  Ohio.  "I  con  use  my  new  Martin  Harvest  Hoarder  Bin  equipped 
with  a  drying  fan  for  storing  any  small  grain,  soybeans,  and  either  ear 
or  shelled  corn  That  fan  puts  plenty  of  air  through  the  grain  and  you 
can  even  smell  the  moisture  in  the  air  coming  out  of  the  top  of  the  bln 
It's  verminproof,  mokes  aerating  or  fumigating  easy  —  and  you  never 
have  to  hondle  grain  until  you're  ready  to  use  or  sell  it.  Grain  stays 
clean  and  is  easier  to  get  out  of  the  bin,  too.  I  recommend  a  Martin  to 
anyone  who  needs  grain  storage,  regardless  of  what  crops  he  raises, 
or  the  size  of  his  form." 


ARE  SAYING  ABOUT  MARTIN 


CLARK  Co.,  OHIO 


GIBSON  Co.,  INDIANA 


'Now'here  else  could  I  get  as  much  building 
for  what  this  Martin  cost,"  says  Herman  L.  Canter,  Rt.  4,  Urbana,  Ohio. 
of  his  36  X  40  machinery  shed  and  farm  shop.  "Martin  Rigid  Frame 
Buildings  give  you  straight  sidewalls,  and  a  dear-span,  post-free  interior 
in  a  handsome  building  that's  strong,  permanent,  weather-tight  and  fire¬ 
proof,"  says  Mr.  Canter,  who  erected  this  building  himself,  following 
complete,  step-by-step  instructions.  "Now  my  two  tractors  and  all  my 
machinery  are  ready  to  go  anytime,  and  I  have  a  comfortable,  con¬ 
venient  workshop,"  he  soys.  Martin  buildings  feature  a  wide  choice  of 
doors,  windows,  ventilators  and  other  accessories  that  make  them  adapt¬ 
able  to  every  farm  building  need. 


.more  corn  from  an  acre  be¬ 
cause  I  lose  far  less  from  dropped  ears  and  shelling  In  the  field  by 
picking  early  and  drying  in  a  Martin  High  Round  Crib,"  says  Virgil 
Kendle,  RK  1,  Ft.  Branch,  Indiana.  "A  High  Round  gives  more  permanent, 
rat-proof,  first  class  storage  at  a  lower  cost  per  bushel  than  any  other 
crib.  By  picking  early  I  can  cultivate  earlier,  and  sow  wheat  earlier  — 
and  I  estimate  I  get  5  bushels  more  wheat  per  acre,  too.  No  farmer 
growing  corn,  or  on  a  corn-wheat  rotation,  can  afford  to  be  without  a 
High  Round,"  says  Mr.  Kendle.  "My  Harvest  Hoarder  Bln  is  a  perfect 
companion  to  my  High  Rounds,  too,"  he  adds. 


STEEL-BILT  FARM  BUILDINGS 


To  get  the  FACTS  on  any  of  these  buildings.  Mail  Coupon 

MARTIN  Steel  Products  Corporation 

2303  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio  ^ 

Send  me  the  FACTS  on  the  following: 

Q  Silos  Q  High  Round  Cribs  Q  Rigid  Frame  Buildings 
0  Harvest  Hoarder  Bins  Q  Crop  Drying  Booklet  Q  Haymakers 


The  experiences  of  these  four  modern  farmers  ore  typical  of 
thousands  of  owners  of  Martin  Steel-Bilt  farm  buildings. 

They  know  that  dollar-for-dollar  invested,  Martin  buildings  work 
harder  and  contribute  more  to  the  efficiency  of  their 
operations.  Mortin  buildings  are  designed  to  let  you  take 
advantage  of  modern  farming  methods  and  technology.  Martin 
pioneered  in  the  use  of  all-steel  structures  for  farm  use, 
ond  builds  a  complete  line  of  form  buildings.  For  more 
information  on  any  Martin  building,  or  crop  conditioning,  mail 
the  coupon  or  consult  your  local  Martin  dealer.  We  invite 
your  questions  on  any  farm  storage  problem. 


□  Student 


Name 


Address 


STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

Designers  and  Fabricators  of  Steel 
Buildings  EXCLUSIVELY  for  the  Farm 


5-PLOW  POWER 


MODEL  GB 


This  mighty  MoM  GB 
5'plow  dmMi 
pew»f  with  th«  hQn* 


•rt  and  enclotod  plot 


4-PLOW  POWER 


MODEL  UTS 


4-PLOW  MODEL  UTS  SPECIAL— Tin  UTS  $tandard  trtad 
tractor  aquippmd  with  MM't  now  powor  stooring  systom 
{oxtra  equipment). 


(  )  S-PlOW  MODEL  GB  (  )  4-PlOW  MODEL  UTS  (  )  4-PLOW  MODEL  US 
(  )  4-PLOW  MODEL  UB  SPECIAL  (  )  4-PLOW  MODEL  UTS  SPECIAL 


All  tho  worl(-ta«tad 
odvontogat  of  tho 
fomod  MM  Modol  U 
with  tho  now  fool  of- 
ficioncy  of  o  com- 
plotoly  modorn  dioool 
ongino.  FvH  4-plow 
powor. 


4-PLOW  MODEL  UB — UTS  power  in  a  Vitionlined  universal- 
type  tractor.  3  front  end  styles;  single  wheel,  dual 
wheel,  or  extended  adjustable — all  interchangeable. 

4-PLOW  MODEL  UB  SPECIAL— all  the  advantages  of  the 
UB  plus  new,  advanced  power  steering  (extra  equip¬ 
ment)  and  a  3-way  front  end  that  converts  to  single 
wheel,  dual  wheel  or  extended  adjustable  right  on 
the  farm. 


PlaoM  Mnd  ni«  cemplato,  illutlralad  informalion  on  tho  MM  Dlotol  tractor* 
chodtod  bolow.  I  form _ ocro*. 


Minneapolis-Moline 

MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 


USE  THIS  CONVENIENT  COUPON 


Minneapolis-Moline, dept.  3410 

MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 


Now,  Minneapolis-Moline  offers  five  diesel  tractors  in  the  4-and 
5-plow  size  to  give  you  money-making  MM  diesel  performance,  p/us 
the  special  features  .voi/r  farming  calls  for.  Two  models  bring  you  new 
hydraulic  power  steering,  two  offer  a  choice  of  three  front-end  types, 
all  five  give  you  unbeatable  diesel  efficiency  . 


YOU  GET  NEW  DIESEL  ECONOMY 


Fuel  and  maintenance  costs  drop  to  a  new  low  with  these  rugged, 
efficient  MM  Diesels.  MM  turbo-cell  combustion  gets  more  work 
from  less  fuel,  cuts  engine  wear.  And  look  at  these  low-maintenance 
advantages:  cylinder  heads  and  blocks  cast  in  separate  pairs  for  easy 
accessibility;  low-cost,  single-package  oil  pump;  single  plunger  fuel 
injection  pump;  tin-plated,  aluminum  alloy  pistons;  gear-type  oil 
pump;  over-sized  oil  filters;  larger  bearing  areas  for  added  strength. 
When  you  own  an  MM  Diesel  tractor,  these  MM  features  protect 
your  investment  every  profit-raising  day. 


Easy,  handy  operation  is  built  right  into  these  MM  Diesel  tractors. 
Powerful,  12-volt  starters  and  quick-acting  manifold  heaters  mean 
sure,  all-weather  starts.  Driving  is  simpler  and  safer  with  easy  steering, 
larger  clutch,  over-sized  brakes.  Investigate  these  MM  Diesels.  Dis¬ 
cover  why  they  give  you  more  for  your  money  .  .  .  pay  performance 
profits  longer.  Mail  the  coupon  for  complete  information.  Then  see 
your  MM  Dealer  for  on-the-job  proof! 


For  Power  that  Pays  Bigger  Profits 
Select 

I^IESELS 
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